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With Neoprene Type W, Du Pont’s 
new, general-purpose neoprene, it is 
possible to obtain brilliantly colored 
vulcanizates. Unlike the other neo- 
prenes, properly compounded TypeW 
does not darken during cure. That’s 
why it is well suited to the products 
this compounder is thinking about. 
Whether you're already using neo- 
prene in colored goods or not, better 
try Type W. You will find that it adds 
“eye appeal” to your products—and 
savings in pigment costs can often be 
made. 


Remember, too, that Type W has 
outstanding storage stability. Tests 





For complete information 
on Neoprene Type W, see 
Report 49-3. Ask for your 

copy if you haven’t received 
one. See your Du Pont 
representative or send 


us your request. 
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show that even two years’ normal 
storage has practically no effect on 
its plasticity, processability, scorch 
resistance or cure rate. 

Neoprene Type W also has excel- 
lent processing properties. It readily 
forms a smooth sheet in which com- 
pounding ingredients can be dispersed 
quickly and uniformly. It has excep- 
tional resistance to mill breakdown: 
won't stick to mill or calender rolls 
even at high temperatures. 

Type W can be vulcanized with 
conventional rubber accelerators and 
sulfur. Or, like the other neoprenes, 
it can be cured without sulfur. With 
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this flexibility in compounding, cure 
rates can be varied over a wider tem- 
perature range. 

Try Neoprene Type W at your 
first opportunity and check its many 
advantages for yourself. Samples are 
available on request. Just write: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Tune in to Du Pont 
“Cavalcade of America,” 
Tuesday Nights —NBC Coast to Coast 


om THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Office of Publication, Orange, Conn., with Editorial 


S.A. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office at Orange, Conn., under the act of 
All Other Countries $5.00: Single Copies 35 Cents 


Address Mail to New York Office 
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<— Packing molded by The Castle Rubber Co., Fast Butler, Pa. 
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Twin Line” high pressure liquid pump. 


Packing that can take a beating 
... yet fight off oil, too! 


apse of pressure and leakage of 
packing lubricant is a common 
“pump problem”, especially where 
high pressure is involved. But that 
problem, along with other headaches, 
was solved in the revolutionary “Twin 
Line” high pressure liquid pump pic- 
tured here. For one of this pump’s 
important features is a well designed 
plunger sealing ring or packing 
molded from a Hycar American rub- 
ber compound. 


These pumps are used wherever 
liquid is pumped against high pres- 
sure—for example, in oil pipe lines, 
in descaling service in steel mills and 
in many other fields. The plunger 
sealing ring, under these severe serv- 
ice conditions, must possess extreme 
oil and abrasion resistance, low com- 
pression set, and excellent aging 


properties. That’s why Hycar was 
chosen. 

Pressure is maintained and lubri- 
cant leakage is prevented because the 
Hycar packing provides lip-type con- 
tact with the pump plunger in two 
directions. The plunger travels at 
terrific speeds. When operating, one 
lip of the Hycar packing seals against 
the pump discharge pressure. The 
other lip seals against inward leak- 
age of the packing lubricant. 





Hycar 


Reg. US. Pat. Of 


Amuucim Ry pper 


This packing is another example 
of a tough problem solved because 
of the unusual combination of prop- 
erties which Hycar provides. For 
Hycar resists oil, gas, heat, weather, 
and wear—and Hycar compounds 
have excellent resistance to flow un- 
der high pressures. 

Versatile Hycar may be just what 
you need to improve or develop a 
product —to solve a problem — and 
bring more sales dollars your way. It 
is used as a base material ... asa 
plasticizer for polyvinyl resins ...as 
a modifier for phenolic resins . . . as 
an adhesive base. . . as a latex for 
coating or impregnating. Write for 
information. Please address Dept. 
HA-12, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 
15; Ofte. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company -: : 2:22)... 


GEON polyvinyl! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Philogeants — Lovers of all good things 


Philblack* A & Philblack* O — Just a couple of 
philogeants wishing you. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO % 





Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


%A Trade-mark 
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a high-styrene copolymer 
for reinforcing natural and 
synthetic rubbers. 


neoprene-gr-s—buna n types. 


KRALAC A MAKES SOLING WHICH OUT- 
WEARS LEATHER — BUT 


KRALAG A HAS MANY OTHER APPLICA- 
TIONS WHICH YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


FOOTWEAR Lightweight sport soles — counters — 
front stay stiffener 

MECHANICALS High durometer extruded strips for 
baseboards — special products where parts are to be 
reinforced 

UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS For hard leathery surfaces 
to resist abrasion and flexing. For embossed finishes 


CUTTING PADS Chipproof pads from uncured 
KRALAC A 


WIRE Reinforced wire insulation 


FLOOR TILE KRALAC A improves hardness, wear 
and brilliancy of colors 


Write for Special Bulletin on KRALAC A 
PROCESS—ACCELERATE—PROTECT 


with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 





ro 
Naugatuck Gis Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 
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Great mechanical marvels of today use the Barco 
Flexible Joint for fluid-conveying pipes. Barco has 
flexibility, provides responsive movement through 
every angle, absorbs vibration and compensates for 
expansion and contraction. There is a complete range 
of Barco designs for transportation and industrial 
needs. The technical skill of our experienced engi- 
neering department is ready to help you with your 
joint problems. Write Barco Manufacturing Co., 
1810 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. In 
Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


BARC 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 






























HOW BARCO KEEPS A STEAM 
PIPE FLEXIBLE: 


In this Los Angeles office building, the floors are sus- 
pended and allowed about 7 inches sway to com- 
pensate for earthquake shocks. Barco Joints, because 
they compensate for expansion and contraction, 
permit flexibility in the steam pipes of this building. 


FLEXIBLE JOINTS “ter ccotinuion o 


a swivel and ball joint 
with rotary motion and 
responsive movement 
through every angle. 


DIRECTION” 
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New answer / 


to the “scorch problem’ 
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..in tire tread processing 


/ 
/ 
/ 


/ 


Hes new and successful accelerator-retarder 
combination for rubber compounders. It 
permits use of a// the advantages of reinforcing 
furnace blacks in natural rubber tire tread formu- 
lations— without scorching. 
And, it provides these additional advantages: 
1. Low heat build-up. 
2. Good flex life and high abrasion 


resistance. 


3. Improved resilience and compression set. 
4, Easy handling and processing. 

Good-rite Erie is an excellent delayed action 
accelerator. Good-rite Vultrol is a highly effective 
retarder at processing temperature. 

Send for complete information about these widely 
and successfully used rubber chemicals. Please write 
Dept. CA-6, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 


Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....:.... 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Do your rubber products say q “Come hither’? 


©: DuPont “Alamask”’ odorants 


TRADE-MARK 


Nobody wants to buy a product with an unpleasant odor! 
But now—with Du Pont “Alamask” odorants—both your natural, 
neoprene and other synthetic rubber products can have a clean and 


ising odor. Unpleasant odors can be neutralized throughout. 





leveloped a series of “Alamask” odorants. These carefully 





»dorants neutralize off-odors or give a pleasant scent, 
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er you desire. You'll! use them s 
bonded fibers, adhesives, dipped goods, blown sponge and many 
other rubber products. 


characteristics or rate of cure. 


~ DuPont “Alamask’”’ odorants 


Du Pont laboratory skill is at your service. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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In one simple operation, this specially built Banbury 
will reclaim unvulcanized, partly cured and com- 
pletely cured stocks. Being a mechanical process, it 
requires only a brief overall cycle. 


Every plant which has a quantity of morgue stock, 
uncured frictions, mold overflow, backed uncured 
trimmings, or completely cured stocks, should inves- 
tigate the unique possibilities of this new process. 


This process is covered by patents under which 
licenses are available on reasonable terms. Details 
will be furnished on request. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston 


rd 
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Size and shape of pigment particles 
important factor in behavior of rubber products 


Through constant research on its basic products, Witco endeavors to increase 
the available knowledge concerning the behavior of rubber-like polymers from the 
familiar natural product to the newest of the low temperature svnthetics. 


Fundamental research has shown that among the important factors determin- 


ing the behavior of rubber products is the size and shape of the pigment particles = 
used in the compound. " 
uf 
In the case of carbon black, the particles appear to be aggregates or chains of - 
spherical or ellipsoidal units, such as shown in the accompanying electron micro- < 


graphs. The size of these units in a carbon black is closely connected with the 
tensile, tear, tint and re-bound of the rubber compounded with the black. The 
shape of the chain-like particles is related to the stiffening effect of the black, that 
is. to the modulus and hardness of the cured compound. 

Technical Service Report CB-1 gives the results of this research project in 


Oo 
o 





greater detail. A copy is vours for the asking. Simply use the coupon below. 


YOU KNOW THAT WITCO MAKES HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 





WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY oe & 
CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, AKRON, AMARILLO, LONDON & MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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Continental AA (EPC )—Witco No. 12 


Average ellipsoidal unit diameter, millimicrons. ...3 
Specific surface area, square meters per gram..... 70 
WWelate SHADE: TACOD ss 5.35.0 )sisa cin siseswiesie sions sbed 


Continex HMF 


Average ellipsoidal unit diameter, millimicrons. . . . .60 
Specific surface area, square meters per gram......56 
VEL ACE MSN ADG MACON sos aire icnsvew sities eee esa sees 6.0 


Continex SRF, SRF-NS 


Average ellipsoidal unit diameter, millimicrons...... 98 
Specific surface area, square meters per gram...... 23 
AVERAGE Snape TACtON:, cere aicnticlom-- 9 - 6 Seen 
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Continental A (MPC)—Witco No. 1 


Average ellipsoidal unit diameter, millimicrons......27 
Specific surface area, square meters per gram........ 89 
AVeFAge Shape LACKOR 6 oy2:6 2 /0\0 c:01e 0% «wierd ol vieeiteleleeiecs 5.9 


*Average of longest dimension of the particle aggregates divided 
by average diameter of the particles in the aggregate. The higher 
the shape factor, the more pronounced the “‘structure”’. 
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WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Technical Service Department 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Technical Service Report CB-1. 
Name 
Position 


Company 


Address 
112 




















Sale or Lease 


Practically 


NEW 


COMPOUND PLANT 


Suitable for manufacture of Plastics, Rubber 
or allied products in Los Angeles, California 


HIS MODEL PLANT in Southern 


California is an outstanding value 


for some manufacturer 
who is planning expan- 
sion or modernization of 
his facilities in this fast- 
growing market. Com- 
pleted and producing 
in early 1948, equipped 
with the very latest 
models of compounding 
machinery, this rein- 
forced concrete plant 
is ideal for a concern 


which has use for these 


specialized facilities. Used for only one 


year by a top rank nationally-known 








The modern machinery in 
this Compound Plant includes: 


e Banbury Mixer, size nine 

e Record Blanking Unit 

e Sheeting Rolls 

e Cooling Tunnel and 
associated equipment 

e Air-veyors 


e Biowers, storage hoppers, air 
compressors, blenders, wax 
grinder, dust blowers, etc. 


In short...a completely 
modern plant of this nature 








Offered for Sale or Lease by 


manufacturer with plants in several 


other cities, this desirable property is 


now for sale or lease 
because of unforeseen 
economies developed in 
manufacturing. The ex- 
cellent condition of this 
medium sized plant 
must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. Additional 
manufacturing space is 
adjacent and available. 
Have your West Coast 
representative call us for 


an appointment to see the 


property or wire us collect for our bro- 


chure which gives detailed description, 


LeROY D. OWEN COMPANY 


621 SOUTH HOPE STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


e MADISON 1307 


Eastern Correspondent: CROSS & BROWN COMPANY, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 5-7000 
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FOR MILLS ...REFINERS... CRACKERS... CALENDERS...WASHERS 


for processing RU BEER 
PLASTICS...TILE 
PAINT 
LINOLEUM and other 
NON-METALLIC MATERIALS 





Whatever your processing require- 
ments, our almost 50 years of roll 
making experience can help you 
achieve maximum satisfaction. 








We'd like to prove it. 





UNITED ENGINEERING AND 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


PLANTS AT 
PITTSBURGH © VANDERGRIFT +» NEW CASTLE 
* YOUNGSTOWN + CANTON 
Subsidiary: Adamson United Company 
Affiliates: 


Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., 
Sheffield, England 


Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q. Canada 


S.E.C.1.M., Paris, France 
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hrough TITANOX-A (anatase titanium 
dioxide), the strongest whitening power 
available in a white pigment has been utilized 







in time-proven natural rubber compounds for white 






wall tires possessing whiteness plus resistance 






to discoloration, checking and cracking. In this 






type of compound, although anatase titanium 






dioxide has been preferred because of exceptional 
whiteness, the rutile type—TITANOX-RA—in view 
of greater brightening power may also be used. 












The use of synthetic rubber plus natural rubber in the 







newer type of compounding often results in an inherently 






darker compound which calls for the greater brightening power 
of the rutile pigment—TITANOX-RA. To promote further 
resistance to discoloration, checking and cracking, the 

weather- resistant rutile pigment—TITANOX-RA-NC—may 

be called upon in these newer compounds. 
















Whether your preference runs to the older or the newer 









types of white wall compounds we are ready to help you 


















at any time through technical service. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 104 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 3, IIl.; 2600 South Eastern Avenue, 








Los Angeles 22, Calif. Branches in all other principal cities. 
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the brightest name tm pogmens 





TIPMQX, 
TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION \ €%4) 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY ERE 
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our door 
is open to you 
IN BUFFALO! 


With the establishment of our home offices 
in the Buffalo industrial area, we have com- 
pleted an expansion program designed to 
meet the increasing demands for our prod- 
ucts. This consolidation of administrative, 
sales and manufacturing functions in one 
central location will enable us to offer better- 
than-ever service to the entire industry. 


Yes, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. is 
on the move. New offices —A new, modern 
plant — New “DIP” Process Reclaims —all 
aimed at meeting the ever-changing de- 
mands of rubber manufacturers for new and 


better types of reclaimed rubber. 


U.S. RUBBER 


RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Trenton—H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pennington Ave. 
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67 years serving the industry solely as reclaimers 
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How to obtain ofetwe GCSES SSTHUMCE 


without discoloration or stain 





OST rubber compounds require the addition of an anti- 
M. oxidant material for age-resisting properties . . . to 
prevent cracking, checking, hardening and loss of strength. 
But most antioxidants tend to discolor the finished product 
or to stain materials with which they come in contact. 

For white rubber products . . . white sidewall tires, crepe- 
soled shoes, sponge rubber cushions, sanitary goods, refrigera- 
tor gaskets, and the like... Koppers offers you Di-tert-buty] 
para-cresol (DBPC). Tests have shown that DBPC is an 
effective antioxidant with non-discoloring and non-staining 
qualities. 

The effectiveness of Koppers DBPC as a rubber antioxidant 
in comparison with other commercially available antioxidants 
is discussed in detail in Bulletin C-9-115-2. Write for this 
bulletin and for other literature on DBPC. Send your requests 
to Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Division, Dept. IRW-12, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


WITH 
KOPPERS 


DBPC 


WHITE SIDEWALL TIRES. Added to rubber com- 


pounds from which “white sidewalls’ are 


° fabricated, Koppers DBPC give age-resis- 


tance without causing discoloration. 


U Y j iis. X \) 
KOPPERS 
| | 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 





Chena thin — 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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TO 
RUBBER 
FACTORIES 


IN ALL COUNTRIES 


... to those which want to manufacture 
footwear of all kinds. 

... to those which already manufacture 
rubber footwear but desire to increase 


sales and profits. 


We are now in a position to make our know-how available to plants in a 
number of countries and to enter into exclusive agreements. The manu- 
facture of Ro-Search made footwear requires fewer expensive facilities 
than any other footwear product; the process is fully patented. 

Our footwear is being made at the rate of more than 100,000 pairs per 


day in more than twenty countries. 


For full information, write to 





RO-SEARCH, INC. 


Waynesville, North Carolina 
United States of America 
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How can new Du Pont LUDOX 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 








“* 


improve your latex products...broaden your markets? 


Whether you produce latex ad- 
hesives. thread, dipped or coated 
goods, it is highly probable that 
““Ludox”’ can help you make new 
or better products that can lead 
to broader markets. 
For greater use with maximum 
economy, “‘Ludox’’ comes to you 
asa 30‘, colloidal solution of color- 
less, almost pure silica particles, 
less than 1 1,000,000 inch in size. 
Here are some other examples of 
what it can do for you: 
ADHESIVES: ““Ludox”’ strengthens 
—up to 3 times—latex adhesion 


REG. y. 5. pat. OFF. 





Colloidal Silica 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


-+- THROUGH CHEMISTRY | 
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to a wide variety of surfaces, in- 
cluding fabric, leather and metal. 


FILMS AND COATINGS: Greatly in- 
creased modulus, abrasion resist- 
ance and reduced water swelling 
are obtained when ‘“Ludox”’ is 
added to synthetic latex films and 
coatings. 


THREAD: Relatively small amounts 
of ‘‘Ludox’’ nearly double the mod- 
ulus of neoprene thread. 


FOAM: In neoprene foam, approxi- 
mately 20°; less sponge solids are 
required to obtain a given modu- 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc. 


Name 


Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


Please send me latest Technical Bulletin on ‘‘Ludox”’ for latex. 


lus—with no adverse effect on flex 
life, bend flex and compression set. 


IN ADDITION, other ways of apply- 
ing ‘““Ludox”’ profitably in the rub- 
ber field are being developed. 


HOW CAN YOU USE “LUDOX’’? A 
Du Pont Technical Representa- 
tive will be glad to visit your pla at 
and study your problems. 


Get These Helpful Facts 


Clip the coupon below for the latest 
Technical bulletin on “‘Ludox’’ for 
latex products. 


Title 





Company 





Address 





City 


State 





Interested in “‘Ludox”’ in 





Type of product or products 


es ee ae eee 
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LEADING RUBBER COMPANY 











IRON OXIDES + CHROMIUM OXIDES 
EXTENDER PIGMENTS 


December, 1949 
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LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 


ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to Williams. As 
shown by this case history—and many similar histories in our 
files—Williams can often save you time and money on 


proper color formulation. 


[COLORS & P TGMEN 


Cc. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, 


K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
ILL. - EASTON, PA. + EMERYVILLE, CAL. 
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This entertaining, inform- 
ative little bit of wit, 
home-spun _ philosophy 
and educational data— 
published occasionally 
for our friends— is free 
for the asking. If you 
would like to receive it— 
just write to us on your 
business letterhead, and 


we'll be glad to send it 


to you, regularly. 





131 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
Designers ané Buitders of sit Types of Lead Encasing Machinery 


i Since 1688 


— the Entertaining, Informative 


“ROBERTSON 
REMINDERS” 
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=n HAPPY CHRISTMAS 
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We have been 
making all types 


of extruders for 
the rubber industry 


SINCE 1879 





* 


Your enquiries will receive 
the benefit of over 65 years 
experience in the design 


An 8-inch Shaw Extruder and manufacture of sound 


for Tyre Tread Production machines 








WE CAN EQUIP 

COMPLETE TYRE 

PLANTS AND GEN- 

ERAL RUBBER PROC- 

ESSING FACTORIES 

WITH MACHINERY 

PRODUCED ON 

MODERN PLANT BY 

SKILLED WORKMEN 

AND TECHNICIANS. An 8-inch Shaw Strainer. 





FRANCIS SHAW & CO. LTD. MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 


R-138 
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“INDOPOL” Bulletin 12 
“INDONEX” Bulletin 13 
INDOIL CHEMICAL CO. 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


December, 1949 
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e@ FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 


Excellent processing. 
»» SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. « « 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Rubber Lubricants 


Polyethylene Glycols 
a arbowax ” Compounds 


‘“*U/con” Lubricants 


Trade-Mark 





Polyethylene glycols, CARBowax compounds, and Ucon lubricants have 
three outstanding advantages as rubber release agents and lubricants: 

1. They offer a wide choice of products to meet particular requirements. 

2. They leave a minimum of residue in the molds, resulting in longer 

operation before shut-down for cleaning purposes. 

3. They are water-soluble, permitting easy application and removal. 

These lubricants are used to treat tire bags for tire molding and to 
release many types of molded rubber objects such as hose cured on man- 
drels, sponge and foam rubber products, shoe soles and heels, extruded 
products and battery cases. They are also excellent lubricants for rubber 
shackles and joints and for rubber machining operations. Effective anti- 
stick agents for piled rubber slabs are formulated with these products. 
Water insoluble Ucon lubricants are also available which are desirable 
in many applications. 

All of these products may be used with or without other materials 
such as wetting agents, mica, clay, and organic solvents. 

For more information about these polyalkylene glycol lubricants write 
Department M-12 for the booklets, “Carsowax Compounds and Poly- 
ethylene Glycols” and “Ucon Fluids and Lubricants.” 


“Carbowax” and “Ucon” are registered trade-marks of C.&C.C.C, 


December, 1949 


to fill every need 


leave litile restdue.... 
They J are water-soluble .... 
B are less volatile 
than glycerine soe. 


™ 


ee 


ee 


CARBIDE and CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [[q{q New York 17, W. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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Details 


SIZED ZINC SINTER 
AND COKE 


‘St: 
} MANIFOLD 


The St. Joe Electro-Thermic method of 
smelting zinc ore is a recent improvement of the 
American Process, and the diagram shown here 
illustrates the final operation in the production 
of zinc oxide. 

Prior to this operation the mined ore has been 
concentrated, calcined and sintered to remove 
impurities, some of which, such as sulfur, cadmium 
and lead are recovered. Sized zinc sinter and coke 
are transferred from the feed hopper to the pre- 
heater, where they are thoroughly mixed and 
brought near to smelting temperature, and are 
thence distributed evenly in the furnace by the 
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of ELECTRO-THERMIC FURNACE 


& 


FEED HOPPER 


ROTARY 
DISTRIBUTOR 


v 


Zn VAPOR + CO 


~ M@ ROTARY DISCHARGE TABLE | 


Made by the 
improved American Process 


rotary feed mechanism, which also excludes air 
from the furnace interior. The furnace charge is 
brought to smelting temperature by its action as 
resistor to a 3-phase electrical current supplied 
by six carbon electrodes which are inserted in 
the charge. At this temperature, carbon combines 
with the oxygen, held by the zinc in the sinter, 
releasing carbon monoxide ard zinc vapor which 
are forced through tuyeres as a result of a slight 
pressure created in the furnace. Air is introduced 
at this point and the zinc vapor and carbon 
monoxide are oxidized under carefully controlled 
conditions to zinc oxide fume and carbon dioxide, 
which are then conducted through the pipe line, 
together with excess air, to the bag room where 


the zinc oxide is filtered from the carrying gases, 
collected and packed for storage. 

The direct-from-ore, or American Process, is 
more economical than the two-step, or French 
Process. By the latter, metallic zinc is produced 
first and, by the second step, is converted into 
zinc oxide. The Americon Process also makes it 
possible to produce types of zinc oxide that give 
superior properties to the product in which it is 
used as a raw material. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVE., N.Y. 17 « Eidorado 5-3200 
Plant & Laboratory, Monaca (Josephtown) Pa. 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON ¢ CHICAGO « BOSTON 





“REINFORCING FURNACE BLACK 


Dixie 60 (an R F black) is an extraordinarily good black because of the way it is made and what it 
can do. Created from a particular oil and under controlled heat and reactions in our own furnace process, 
Dixie 60 is fitted for easy and efficient processing, fast extrusion, less nerve, proper smoothness, tight 
cure, mighty reinforcement, high electrical conductivity and superb resistance to wear and flex crack cut- 


growth. Standardize on Dixie 60 to give your products the supremacy they deserve. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON e CHICAGO e BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
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FAWICK-EQUIPPED MACHINES — 





Fawick Air-Ring 
Clutch or Brake 
Type E 





Fawick Airflex Clutch and Brake on Standard 
No. 7 Heavy-Duty Warming Mill manufac- 
tured by Stewart Bolling & Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 









Time-wasting clutch adjustment down time is practically 

















eliminated on Fawick-equipped machines. The moving 





parts of this Fawick Clutch—the rubber-and-fabric pneu- m , , " 
matic tube and the friction shoe assemblies—adjust auto- ee on tase eg 
matically and compensate for wear. 

The smooth engagement action of this Fawick Clutch 
eliminates sudden shock loads which damage machinery. 
Controlled torque starting can be obtained with a simple 
modulating air valve. This type Fawick Clutch is ideally 
suited to continuous slip applications. 

For specific recommendations for your 


machines, write to our Engineering De- 





- % partment today. Address Dept. IR. 

\ Fawick Airflex Clutch and Brake on two Allen 
-ESS, , yy Mills at Hartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
ight 





Releasing air through the instant-acting Fawick 
Quick Release Valve promptly and fully dis- 
engages the clutch, lets it ride completely free 
without drag, or mechanical contact 





















ENGAGED POSITION 






Expanding under force of compressed air, 
the rubber-and-fabric tube smoothly en- 
gages the clutch with the precise degree 
of grip required by the job. 
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FOR TODAY'S 
COST- MINDED 
PRODUCTION MEN- 


THERE IS no Cheaper series of resins 
that imparts as good properties 
to cured compounds or is as care- 
fully controlled in manufacture as 
RESINEX. ... It is available in 
a variety of forms, one of which is 
liquid and the remainder solids 
ranging in melting point from 10° 
to 115 Centigrade. 











A 


NN 












% BETTER PIGMENT DISPERSION AND SMOOTHER STOCKS 
+ IMPROVED RESISTANCE TO FLEX-CRACKING AND CUT-GROWTH 
» HIGHER TENSILE with BETTER ELONGATION and TEAR PROPERTIES 

* SMOOTHER EXTRUSION 

WRITE FOR NEW RESINEX BULLETIN TODAY ! 
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ore quickly 

tubing, calendering & spreading 

—BECAUSE it's coated with fatty 
acids. 


ALBALITH-73 


@ Provides higher tensiles 
e Gives better tear resistance 


—BECAUSE its better dispersion 
produces more interfacial area of 
contact with the rubber. 

See the stress-strain comparison of 
Albalith-73 and two widely-used litho- 
pones in chart at right. 


Sea neuen eee r pee ee 
ae er b a ai i : 


YOU, too, can obtain improved reinforce- 
ment in YOUR lithopone stocks. Just make 
a direct substitution using Albalith-73. No 
accelerator-sulfur adjustment is necessary. 


me Ot 
. Pi % 













wt Aine < en 
' 








COMPOUND 
Smoked Sheet 100 
Protox-166 5 
Sulfur 3 
MBT ees 1 
Agerite Powder 1 
Stearic Acid 3 
Lithopone ae 70. 






CUTS COSTS... 
IMPROVES QUALITY... 


of Lithopone-Rubber Compounds 








q T T T T T 
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STRESS-STRAIN AND OTHER PROPERTIES OF 
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TEAR RESISTANCE — LB: 
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ABRASION-RESISTANCE 


N. J. Z. CO. MACHINE 
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TENSILE STRENGTH-PSI 









































| 
’ eee MODULUS—300%E PSI 








20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 


CURE-MIN. AT 30 PSI (274°F) —————= 





WORSE HEAD PR ObUCTS 








THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET + NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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McNEIL 


TIRE and TUBE 
CURING PRESSES 


IN POPULAR SIZES 


Model 400 — 75” — 25, shown below, will handle the 
larger regular truck sizes, plus farm implement sizes 
and earth mover sizes up to 24:00-32. 





Model 675-65”-18D Single Tire Press 


1 
Labor and power saving. Our patented method 
for stripping any size of ure takes most of the 
work out of the job. One man can operate a large 
battery of presses. Very little power is required, 
as our electrically operated unit requires power for 
only a few seconds during each cycle, to open or 
close the press. 
2 
High production, resulting in lower costs due 
to almost continuous curing. One-half minute to 
two minutes for changes, depending upon size of 
tire being cured. 





3 

Wide range of flexibility and fast mold chang- 
ing. Simple and rugged design of mechanism for 
adjustment to suit mold thickness. 


4 
Better cures, because of open steam method of 
curing, plus individual temperature and pressure 
control, plus cooling if desired. All presses are Model 400 — 75” — 25 Tube Press 
heavy duty type for high internal pressures. 





All the experience and engineering skill of the MCNEUL organization ts at your call to help you increase efft- 
ciency and speed u hile lowering production costs. For tomorrow's production, check with McNEIL today. 











GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Vickers Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY @ INDIVIDUAL CURING EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES, TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 


MANUFACTURING AGENTS 
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since freight rates 
were increased 


CATT. "yl RESULTS IN SAVINGS WHEN COMPARED 
ING, wirn many orwer Picments 


% y olbeunl a > 
Write for Columbia Pigments bility due to its surface coating and particle size. 
Data Sheet No. 49-1. It provides With the new emphasis on lowering production 


you with information of value in costs, the use of Calcene T affords an excellent 
comparing the delivered pound means of effecting economies. Data and test sam- 





volume costs and performance ples may be obtained on request to Pittsburgh 


of Calcene T with various reinforcing pigments. 


Calcene T also has the advantage of easy dispersi- 


Plate Glass Company, Columbia Chemical Divi- 


sion, Fifth Avenue at Belleheld, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
> 5 


CHEMICALS 


ST. LOUIS « CHARLOTTE + PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA 


COLUMBIA 


CHICAGO «+ MINNEAPOLIS «+ BOSTON 
NEW YORK «+ CINCINNATI 


PAINT +> GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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y Indispensable T0 YOU 
IN THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY— 














PROTECTION and SALES APPEAL 


at little Cost! 


BEACOFINISH—a unique family of coating materials conceived to give your 
products greater durability and eye appeal. These highly concentrated wax 
emulsions that can be diluted with up to four parts of water can be used 
with the utmost safety and economy. 


BEACOFINISH is therefore of four-fold importance to you:— 


1. It Protects your products against their natural enemies— 
air, sunlight, moisture and excessive handling. 


THE 


BEACON 


2. I¢ Improves the appearance of your product for its uniform 
coating stimulates greater consumer interest. 


3. It's Economical because its high dilution potential (without 
losing efficiency) allows one gallon to cover 15,000 sq. ft. 


4. It's Safe being a wax in water emulsion, it eliminates the 


qmiry. fire and health hazards of volatile-solvent based finishes. 
SAL % 
= j BEACOFINISH can be applied by dipping, sponging, spraying or brushing— 
= y, dries in about 20 minutes—faster if force-dried—to give a hard protective 
% coating of great elasticity. 


» 
C0 a PA | Y BEACOFINISH may be ordered in Neutral or Black, in varying degrees of 
Chemic { luster from brilliant to dull. It is so concentrated, from one drum you can 


obtain potentially up to five drums of superior coating for your products. 
Manufacturers 


97 BICKFORD STREET CONSULT US—WRITE US TODAY 
BOSTON 30, MASSACHUSETTS 


e& 
In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., Reg'd. 


Let us show you how BEACOFINISH can make your products more attractive and 
saleable—protect them from damage—you from loss—in production and transit! 


774 St. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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"/( RUBBER INDUSTRY * 


YA 





Prevents adhesion of hot rubber slabs when piled . . . banishes dust nuisance by replacing 
soapstone or talc . . . prevents sticking during cure of extrusions and flat pan coiled tubing 

. excellent release agent for molds, mandrels, air bags, belt drums . . . equally satisfactory 
for washing and finishing inner tubes; imparts satiny finish . . . greatly aids in the process- 
ing of insulated wire and cable. The Production Departments and Laboratories of many rub- 
ber manufacturers, through years of using GLYCERIZED, give ample proof of its outstanding 


qualities as a lubricant for natural, synthetic and reclaimed stocks. 
Also Mfgrs. of 
da! TWO OTHER FAC 
* RUBBEROL > SYINTIHIOW russer proces 
QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BRO 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A 
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COLOR MAKERS SINCE 185! 


A complete line of ORGANIC PIGMENTS for RUBBER, LATEX 
and RUBBER REPLACEMENTS. All colors are checked for per- 
formance under PRESS CURE—OPEN STEAM—ACID CURE— 
SOAP WASH—and resistance to HYDROCHLORIC ACID. 





er 


Ne Oe ER 


Bright, uniform, appealing colors suitable for AMMONIATED 
LATEX are also available. 


Your inquiries are invited. Tell us what your special problems 
are—and we shall be glad to make recommendations and sub- 


mit samples. 


THE ATLAS LABEL PROTECTS YOU! 





Mays s 
“ORIEN 







FIRST PRODUCERS OF CERTIFIED COLORS 


ESTABLISHED 
89 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 N- 3 E. sept St, nioniovtdd N = aise neal LOS ANGELES u 


ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BOSTON *« CINCINN CLEVEL D DALLAS + DETROIT * HOUSTC APOLIS * KANS 
NNEAPOLIS +» NEW ORLEANS © OMAHA © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH * ST. LOUIS + SAN ANCISCO 








Designed To Extrude 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


bs these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
ol paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
Phe change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. ; 
ROYLE +2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain’ tub- 
ing head. 





London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PATERSON 3 N EW JERSEY 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. p 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED \\ CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Self-Activating Primary Accelerator 


SHARPLES 
ACCELERATOR 


ETHYLAC 


-BENZOTHIAZYL-N-N-DIETHY 
~THIOCARBAMYL SULFIDE 


V, 6.10-73/1-5C-1248 


Combines the essential chemical structures of both PROPERTIES: 


thiazole and thiuram types of accelerator. : 
°C) 
Exhibits high activity; good delayed action; good 


processing properties. Odor...... characteristic 
Is non-discoloring; practically dust-free. Melting Point . . 71°C. min. 


Requires no special handling precautions. ; 
Volatiles. . . . 0.5% max. 
Has excellent storage stability. 


Specific Gravity . . . . 1.27 
Samples and compounding data available 


on request. Mol. Wt. (caled) . . . 282.4 


For further information, write to Dept. P. SHARPLES 


TRADE 


WZ 
SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


NEW YORK | 
PHILADELPHIA INTERMEDIATES FOR RUBBER CHEMICALS 


wal ACCELERATORS + VULCANIZING AGENTS + PLASTICIZERS 
CHICAGO WAX + POLYMERIZATION CONTROLLER 
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T. W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 


ARE 
INCOMPARABLE 


Water Bottles, 
Syringes, 
Bathing Caps, 
Etc. 


Mail Address 
6301 WINTHROP AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


CABLE: “MORTRIM” 


There is a MORRIS Trimming Machine for Every Trimming Job 





























TANNEY: COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 





























P.O. BOX 1112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 
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Obt0tnd Croliinigs 
and Best Wishes for the 
NEW YEAR 


ADAMSON UNITED Caomeany @ 
AKRON es OHIO 
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COST CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


for the Production of Tires and Tubes 





¢ MODEL 49 TIRE BUILDING MACHINE cna tctcnced unitorm product 
e AUTOMATIC BIAS CUTTER (2: sequence cutting of various predetermined ply widths 
e PRECISION TREAD CUTTER cccoracy within 1/16” to eliminate recutting 

© TUBE BUTT SPLICING MACHINE c<ceveer Avtomonc and Weidsttch types 
e TIRE SHAPER & BAGGER vacuum and pressure types for all sizes 

e EXTRUDERS advanced design for rubber and plastics 

° TIRE AND TUBE MOLDS 


and a variety of special machinery employed in the production of 
Plastics films, filaments and other extrusions 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY COMPANY 


General Offices & Engineering Laboratory 47 West Exchange St., Akron 8, Ohio 
Shops in Akron and Columbiana, Ohio and Clifton, New Jersey 
California Representative: Sam Kipp, P. O. Box 441, Pasadena 18, California 





We PROCESS LINERS 
of All Types * A Note or Wire Will 


Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly. 


J. J. WHITE 
PRODUCTS C0. 


7000 UNION AVENUE * 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 























We also manufacture Mold 


Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 
rubber. 



























































* IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
by having us treat your fabrics 
to render them... 
MILDEW PROOF . FLAME PROOF 
WATER PROOF 
OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 
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MONEY SAVING TOOLS 



















Layouts, drawings, specifications, bills of material. 
These documents, prepared by Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 
represent condensed experience gained in more than 
twenty years of professional engineering practice. They 
are the plan of attack for building toward lower pro- 
duction costs. They are the tools used to acquire com- 





petitive prices on equipment, materials, and construc- 
tion labor. They represent designs in which the 
engineering has been integrated so that delays and costly 
field changes are eliminated. These tools are available 
to you for the development of your plans for new 
rubber and plastics plants or for expansion and 


modernization programs. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING, DETROIT 
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HEAVY DUTY 


Typical of the NE line of 
heavy duty mixing mills is the 
22” x 22” x 84” mill shown at the 
right. We are prepared to meet 
your specifications from blue- 
print to finished mill. Our large, 











medium and small 
steel foundries coup- 
led with extensive 
machine shop facili- ‘ 
ti it t ca 
pict an . 40 LAB MILL 
NE 6” x 6” x 12” Self-Contained 
Laboratory Mixing Mill. 






assume full responsi- 
bility for your mill 
equipment. Consult 
with N.E. engineers. 


SEND YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


_ NATIONAL ERIE CORPORATION . 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA © U.S.A. 











Trade 


HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 


Ml 
Il 
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Me Fabric tu Fabrication Means More 
when tts a Wt. Vernon Fabric 





snip 
P roduced under rigid laboratory controls to a high degree of 
i“ uniformity, Mt. Vernon fabrics assure easier fabrication—more uni- 
| —-— = * form rubber products. 
. aeeeee 0 
. Sek. ee . P R . 
| qo ? For fabrics that provide greater strength, more uniform penetration 
m --+""~Q) and resiliency — that make your production problems easier — that 
‘ wD 
| ; ~~ * \ add quality to your products — specify Mt. Vernon. 
se ed - ~——, 














a uniformity makes 
—— S _-~-ltwbigeeene 


TURNER HALSEY 


Met. Vernon-Weedberry Mills Selling (Agent 


40 WORTH ST. + NEW YORK 





Branch Offices: CHICAGO «+ ATLANTA + BALTIMORE -~ BOSTON - LOS ANGELES e AKRON 
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lypical pages from “Kaolin Clays 
and Their Industrial Uses” in the 
section devoted to rubber grade clays. 










Se 
“ st YS, 





New 144-page Reference Book 


“KAOLIN CLAYS 


ONE 
296 


AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL USES” 


A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW OF THE TECHNOLOGY OF aa 


PRODUCING, REFINING, TESTING AND USING’ CLAY Among the subjects discussed: 
Uses of Clays in Rubber 
Physical Characteristics: 





Here, for the first time, is a practical reference book on 


: , ‘ ‘ Screen Residue (Grit) Moisture 
kaolin clay. It includes up-to-the-minute technical data on Purticle Size and Shape Caine 
rubber grade clays . .. with easy-to-read charts and tables Oil Absorption pH Value 

Adsorptive Properties Viscosity 


. and numerous photographs. : eee sai 
I Brat Water Settling Characteristics 
fi i ; ; Huber Clays in Natural Rubber, 
seven chapters, deals with the use of kaolin, or China clay in GR-S, Neoprene, and other syn- 
thetic types 
Stress-Strain 


One complete section of this 144-page book, comprising 


the rubber industry. The section opens with a general de- 
scription of the function of clay in the manufacture of rub- Tear Resistance 
Abrasion Resistance 


ber. Separate chapters then discuss the physical characteris- : 
Heat Generation 


tics of rubber grade clays and their evaluation in natural Energy Rebound 
rubber, general purpose synthetic (GR-S), Neoprene (GR- Compression Set 

“1 : Extrusion and Plasticity 
M), Butyl (GR-I), and Buna N. - te 


eh ; ; Shore Hardness 
“Kaolin Clays and Their Industrial Uses” is the result of Aging Characteristics 
Effect of Manganese, Iron, and 


several years of preparation and research by the technical : : 
Copper Compounds on Aging 


staff of the J. M. Huber Corporation in its New York, Flex Cracking (Cut Growth) 

Georgia, and Texas laboratories and plants. Executives and Effect of Softeners on Physical 
. . ’ : : : 2 Properties 

technicians in the clay-consuming industries may obtain a Clays vs. Other Pigments 








copy by writing today on company letterhead. See Ayo 





J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


MINES & PLANTS — LANGLEY, S. C., GRANITEVILLE, S. C. AND HUBER, GA. 


OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CLAY PRODUCERS 
iora RUBBER WORLD 
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Tensile Properties of Natural 
and Synthetic Rubbers at Elevated 


and Subnormal Temperatures 


N THE literature of rubber chemistry and technology 

it has become customary to call a rubber heat re- 

sistant when its physical properties, measured at 
room temperature, are not substantially reduced after the 
rubber has been exposed to elevated temperatures, for 
example, 100 or 120° C. (212 or 248° F.), for certain 
periods of time and then cooled to room temperature and 
again tested. For the purpose of this paper the term “heat 
aging” wiil be used to define this type of testing. With 
this type of test, synthetic rubbers such as Butyl and neo- 
prene give results superior to those obtained with natural 
rubber. 

Under actual service conditions at elevated tempera- 
tures, however, there is frequently a factor of far greater 
importance than the heat aging as defined above. In order 
to evaluate the serviceability at higher than normal tem- 
peratures of a rubber product such as a tire it is desirable 
to know the physical properties of the rubber at those 
temperatures. These properties are more properly classi- 
fied as the “high temperature strength” of the rubber. 
It is obvious therefore that these high-temperature 
strength properties must be determined at the actual tem- 
peratures to which the product will be exposed in service. 

To judge a material on the basis of its strength, not 
only the usual tensile strength, but also the elongation at 
rupture must be considered. In tensile product (tensile 

tensile strength & elongation + 100 
product = — — ——_- J Hoth 
100 
properties are united in one value, and the actual strength 
at the moment of rupture is indicated. 

In this paper we will, for practical reasons, first con- 
sider tensile strength and elongation values separately 
and then discuss the relation oi actual strength and tem- 
perature. 


1 Communication No. 94 (1949), Kubber Stichting, Delft, Holland 
2Technical laboratory, Rubber Stichting. 
® A. Van Rossem and H. van der Meyden, J. 5 Chem. Ind., 45, 67 T 


(1926). 
4A. A. Sommerville and W. F. 25, 109¢ 


) 


Russell, Ind. Eng. Chem. 1933). 
Natural 


5A. J. Wildschut, ‘‘Technological and Physical Investigations on 
and Synthetic Rubbers,” Elsevier, New York - Amsterdam (1946). 
6 J. D. Morron, R. C, Knapp, E. P.-* Linhorst, P. Viohl, India RuppBer 


Wortp, Aug., 1944, p. 521. 
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B. S. T. T. Boonstra’ 


Effect of Temperature on Tensile Strength 
The effect of temperature on tensile strength has been 
reported by various authors.*° The first two investiga- 
tions concern only natural rubber compounds, but the 
third also includes synthetic rubbers at temperatures be- 
tween 25 and 80° C. (77 and 175° F.) In this paper 
tests will be described on several natural and synthetic 
rubber compounds over a range of temperatures from 
—10 to +120° C. (14 to 248° F.). Four natural rubber 
compounds were tested, i.e., a normal sulfur vulcanizate, 
a special low sulfur vulcanizate, a compound vulcanized 
with tetramethyl thiuram disulfide alone, and a carbon 
black compound. The synthetic rubbers were tested in 
(See Table ¥ } 


pure gum and carbon black compounds. 
jacketed 


The tests were carried out by mounting a 
glass tube, through which a heating or cooling liquid cir- 
culates, on an ordinary Schopper testing machine, The 

ith the heating or 
cooling liquid, but only with indirectly heated or cooled 
air. The rate of separation of the jaws of the Schopper 
machine was 30 centimeters per minute. 

Results shown in Figure 1 for pure gum vulcanizates 
indicate that for neoprene and Butyl rubbers, tensile 
strength decreases very rapidly in the neighborhood of 
C, The temperature coefficient of tensile strength for 
these rubbers is so high at this temperature that it may 
be the cause of serious errors in testing if the tempera- 
ture is not carefully controlled. For nitrile type rubbers 
(Hycar and Perbunan) this rapid decrease in tensile 
strength occurs between 10 and +10° C. (+14 and 
50° F.). It appears that even at only 50° C. (120° F.) 
the tensile strength of these rubbers is very low ; tl 
holds for GR-S; this latter has low 


25 


e same 


tensile strength at 


any temperature measured above O° C. The greatest 
change in tensile strength between 10 and +/70° C. 
(158° F.) was registered for neoprene, which went 
from 500 kg./cm.* (7,100 p.s.i.) to only 30 kgs./cm.? 
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Fig. 1. Tensile Strength as a Function of Temperature for 


Pure Gum Vulcanizates 

) in this range. All the other synthetic rubbers 
gave even lower tensile strength figures at 70° C. than 
did neoprene. 

Both the high and low sulfur vulcanizates of natural 
rubber at 70° C. still possess a tensile strength of 180-200 
kgs./em.? (2,500-2,900 p.s.i.) and are in this respect far 
superior to the synthetic rubbers. The normal sulfur com- 
pounds and the thiuram compound lose their tensile 
strength more rapidly at temperatures above 70° C. 
than does the special low sulfur compound which does 
not show much loss of tensile strength up to 100° C. 
The natural rubber thiuram vulcanizate, although de- 
cidedly superior in heat aging to the sulfur vulcani- 
zates, has a somewhat lower tensile strength 
over almost the whole range of temperature tested. This 
non-sulfur vulcanizate still possesses a high temperature 
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COMPOUNDING CHART 
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Fig. 2. Tensile Strength as a Function of Temperature for Carbon 
Black Vulcanizates 


tensile strength, however, of 150 kg./em.? (2,100 p.s.i.) 
at 70° C. It is evident that the temperature coefficient of 
tensile strength of natural rubber compounds is depen- 
dent on the type of formulation used. 


Carbon Black Compounds 


Compounding with carbon black influences the etfect 
of temperature on tensile strength, as is demonstrated in 
Figure 2. Experiments have shown that carbon black in 
the compound tends to maintain tensile strength at higher 
than normal temperatures; whereas increasing amounts 
of softeners or plasticizers have the opposite effect. The 
neoprene and Butyl rubber carbon black compounds in 
Figure 2 do not contain softeners and a less pronounced 
change of tensile strength with temperature, when com- 
pared with the pure gum vulcanizates in Figure 1, will 
be noted. 

The other compounds in Figure 2, however, do con- 
tain softeners; about 10 parts/100 for natural rubber and 
GR-S, and 40 parts/100 for Perbunan. For natural rub- 
ber the curve is somewhat less steep, but is practically 
the same as for the normal sulfur pure gum compound. 
For GR-S the curve has changed substantially, since car- 
bon black is necessary to obtain tensile strength values 
of practical interest with this synthetic rubber. The gen- 
eral trend of the GR-S curve is about the same as the 
one for natural rubber, but above 40° C. (105° F.) the 
level is about half that of natural rubber. 

“Cold rubber” (GR-S polymerized at 41° F.) does 
not exhibit improved tensile strength at elevated tempera- 
tures when compared with regular GR-S; although the 
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tensile strength is somewhat higher at room temperature, 
this ditference almost disappears at 120° C. (248° F.). 

The characteristic high decrease in tensile strength, 
when the neoprene is subjected to elevated temperatures, 
is much less when neoprene is compounded with carbon 
black. The tensile strength of Butyl rubber at higher 
than room temperature is also improved by the addition 
of carbon black. Perbunan occupies about the same rela- 
tive position as GR-S. Compounding Perbunan with car- 
bon black improves its tensile strength at elevated tem- 
peratures, but at these temperatures it is still not much 
more than half so strong as natural rubber. 


Effect of Temperature on Elongation 


The effect of temperature on elongation at break ior 
the various rubbers is shown in Figure 3. Elongations 
at break for pure gum compounds are given in Figure 
3A and for the carbon black compounds in Figure 3B. 
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Fig. 3. Elongation at Break as a Function of Temperature: A—Pure 
Gum Vulcanizates; B—Carbon Black Vulcanizates 


All the synthetic rubber compounds exhibits a rapid 
decrease in elongation at break with temperature; the 
curves are similar to those for high-temperature tensile 
strength. At 100° C. all the pure gum synthetic rubber 
compounds have elongation values below 250°, except 
for the neoprene, which has a value of about 300% at 
100° C. Natural rubber, however, varies little in elonga- 
tion at break up to 100 At this temperature all three 
of the natural rubber compounds tested still showed an 
elongation at break of over 600%, and for the thiuram 
compound even at 120° C. the values were not much 
lower than those at 100 The latter compound showed 
the least change of elongation with higher temperatures. 


December, 1949 


break at various tempera- 
are quite different 


The natural 


The values of elongation at 
tures for the carbon black compounds 
from those for the pure gum compounds. 


rubber compounds again show much less decrease in 
elongation with temperature, although the change ot 
elongation with temperature for the other rubbers is 


less pronounced than for the corresponding pure gum 
compounds. 
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Fig. 4. Tensile Product as a Function of Temperature for 
Pure Gum Vulcanizates 


The importance of preservation of elongation | at ele- 
vated temperatures is not so apparent in itself, but lies 
with the bearing of good elongation vi ulues on high tem- 


erature strength properties when calculated as tensile 
, 5 1 l . - 
product. Here the greater nilcueianionn values for natural 


rubber at high temperatures would provide higher tensile 
product values than for the synthetic rubbers even in any 
instances where the igth of the synthetic rub- 
ber was greater than that of the natural rubber 


tensile stren 


Effect of Temperature on Tensile Product 


The relation between tensile product and temperature 


is shown in Figure + for ditferent pure gum vulca 
It is obvious that the three natural rubber vulcan 
do not differ much above 40° C.; at lower tempet 
the normal sulfur compound exhibits the higher tensile 
product. The vulcanizates of GR-S and Perbunan show 
very low values at normal and elevated temperatures, but 
at subzero temperatures, Verbunan, for example, shows 
a rapid increase in the tensile product value as the brittle 
point of the polymer is approached. This etfect is still 
more evident with Hvcar OR-15 and in the Butyl and 
neoprene polymers which have a more regular molecular 
configuration. 

With neoprene the increase of the tensile product value 
with decreasing temperature is very rapid and reaches 
the record value of 42.5 kgs.,mm.° (60,000 p.s.1.) well 


nizates. 
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itures 
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above room temperature. In fact all of the synthetic 
pure gum rubber compounds are very much inferior to 
natural rubber in their tensile product well above room 
temperature. 

Though it has not yet been possible in this series of 
experiments to make tests below —20° C. (—4° F.), we 
may assume that the tensile product decreases again at 
still lower temperatures. For the normal sulfur com- 
pound the work of Wildschut® at —253° C. (—460° F.) 
supplies proof of this trend. At this very low tempera- 
ture the tensile product for this natural rubber compound 
is only & kgs. mm.? (11,000 p.s.i.) ; whereas it amounts 
to 27 kgs. mm.* (38,500 p.s.i.) at room temperature. 
When the rubber was prestretched at room temperature 
before testing, the tensile product at —253° C. rose to 
very high values. This result can be explained by assum- 
ing that at low temperatures the movement of the chain 
segments of the rubber molecule becomes too slow in 
relation to the speed of stretching during the test, and 
efficient orientation of the chain segments, by which the 
secondary forces are enabled to exercise their strength- 
ening influence, is hampered, and this hampering results 
in lower tensile product values at the low temperatures. 

A certain degree of mobility of the chain segments of 
a polymer is necessary for the development of maximum 
strength; at temperatures much higher than room tem- 
perature, however, the thermal movements of these chain 
segments are so vigorous that they destroy the structural 
order created by orientation. Only in the case of the 
outstanding regularity of the structure, as found in 
natural rubber, is orientation and even crystallization 
maintained at temperatures up to 100° C, 


Carbon Black Compounds 


For the carbon black vulcanizates shown in Figure 5 
similar considerations are valid, but the etfects are some- 
what obscured by the grappling action of the carbon 
At the lower temperatures the binding 
forces due to the carbon black mean decreased mobility 
of the chain segments of the polymers and the maximum 
tensile product, and the point at which the tensile prod- 
uct decreases with increasing temperature is at a higher 
temperature for the several rubbers than it was with the 
pure gum compounds. The effect of carbon black is to 
shift the maximum tensile product values to higher tem- 
peratures; the carbon black does not properly increase 
the maximum strength of the vulcanizates. 

This effect of the addition of carbon black to the com- 
pounds on tensile product is most noticeable for Hycar 
and Perbunan, obvious for GR-S, and not so noticeable 
with Butyl, neoprene, and natural rubber. All of these 
three latter polymers crystallize on stretching at room 
temperature, and it is likely that the crystallites play a 
much more important part in the ultimate strength of the 
polymer than do carbon black particles. In accordance 
with this conclusion, the graphs illustrate the well-known 
fact that carbon black does not properly reinforce 
natural, neoprene, or Butyl rubbers. In these cases the 
strength of the carbon black compounds is decidedly 
lower than that of the pure gum compounds, as can be 
seen from a comparison of Figures 4 and 5. 

It is also probable that carbon black does not actually 
increase the strength of the non-crystallizing polymers; 
the true effect is really that of increasing the tempera- 
ture at which maximum tensile product is exhibited to 
the neighborhood of room temperature. For example, 
Hycar OR-15 pure gum vulcanizate with a tensile prod- 
uct of 21] kgs./mm.* (about 30,000 p.s.i.) at —10° C. 
has not vet attained its maximum value; whereas the 


black particles. 
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carbon black vulcanizate exhibits its maximum tensile 
product of 13 kgs./mm.* (19,000 p.s.i.) at about -+-10° 
C. With increases in temperature above room tempera- 
ture, however, none of the synthetic rubber vulcanizates 
has a strength comparable to that of natural rubber. 

The decided superiority of vulcanizates of natural rub- 
ber over those of synthetic rubbers in strength values is 
considered to be due to the regularity of the chain struc- 
ture of natural rubber which very easily forms crystal- 
lites. The crystal structure embedded in a matrix of hom- 
ogeneously stretched amorphous material, persistent at 
very high temperatures and rapidly disappearing with 
diminishing strain, is responsible for the outstanding 
physical properties of natural rubber vulcanizates. 

The use of carbon black for those rubbers which are 
lacking in ability to crystallize, though beneficial for sev- 
eral other properties, is merely providing a substitute for 
the crystallites in natural rubber, which, as far as 
strength properties are concerned, is still the best mate- 
rial. 
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Fig. 5. Tensile Product as a Function of Temperature for Carbon 
Black Vulcanizates 


Summary and Conclusions 


It is necessary to determine the physical properties of 
rubbers at relatively high temperatures when products 
made from them are to be used at such temperatures in 
actual service. The term “heat aging” is used when the 
vulcanizate is tested at room temperature, exposed to 
elevated temperatures for given periods of time, and then 
tested again at room temperature. The term “high tem- 
perature strength” is proposed for values obtained when 
the vulcanizates are tested at the actual higher service 
temperatures. 

Effective comparison of natural and synthetic rubbers 
is best obtained by determining tensile product values 
which are the result of the combining of tensile strength 
and elongation values. In the evaluating of vulcanizates 
of tire compounds of various rubbers, another factor 
must be taken into account. Synthetic rubber tires de- 
velop more heat in service than do natural rubber tires, 
and the former are therefore generally operating at 
higher temperatures than the latter. Synthetic rubber 
tires therefore require a greater “high temperature 
strength” than natural rubber tires, but, as has been 
shown, the synthetic rubbers actually have a lower “high 
temperature strength.” 

The part played by carbon black with respect to the 
tensile properties of some synthetic rubbers is considered 

(Continued on page 313) 
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Corrigenda: 


E ARE indebted to Mr. R. G. Newton of the 

British Rubber Producers’ Research Association, 

for pointing out to us an error in the treatment 
of the data of Table 4 of the article entitled as above 
which appeared in the July, 1949, issue of India RUBBER 
Wortp. The formula used in computing the value of “t” 
for this table was intended to establish whether the mean 
difference between the tensile values obtained with the 
dies 4 and § was significantly diferent from zero. It 
appears, however, that the formula used is sensitive to 
the lack of randomness which is introduced when the 
individual test values are listed in descending order and 
differences taken between values of corresponding rank 
in each column.” The effect of this method of tabulation 
is to increase the value of “t” greatly over the true 
value; hence it tends to ascribe a significance to a differ- 
ence which might, in fact, not be statistically significant. 

It would be more satisfactory instead to test whether 
or not the mean of one column of tensile values is sig- 
nificantly different from the mean of the other column. 
Such a procedure, while more laborious, does not require 
the taking of differences between columns and further- 
more may be used conveniently to compare columns of 
unequal length.’ This latter procedure was, in fact, used 
in the construction of Table 2 from the data of Table 1. 
The differences between tensile values arranged in de- 
scending order in Table 1 were used for the purpose of 
illustration only, and the error under discussion therefore 
does not apply to Tables 1 and 2. 

In reexamining the data of this article, numerical 
errors in some of the values listed in Table 4 became 
apparent. Accordingly the corrected table is reproduced 
below. Upon recomputing these data the averages be- 
came slightly higher (3035 p.s.i. for die 4 and 2883 p.s.i. 
for die 5). the difference between them increased (to 
5°) and the value of “t” dropped (to 2.09) ; this latter 
drop was occasioned by the use of the appropriate for- 
mula, which outweighed the small increase in differences 
resulting from the corrections in individual figures. 
C sharpness of dumbbell cutters, published in India 

* Rupper Wortp for July, 1949, contains a falla- 
cious method of interpreting his results. As it is by no 
means obvious that this method is fallacious, and as even 
the distinguished statistician Galton used the same in- 
correct method in 1876 when analyzing some Cata pro- 
vided by Charles Darwin, I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of helping him to clarify the position by adding a 
note on the reason for the fallacy. 

The incorrect procedure was to examine the data by 
taking the differences between pairs of results after hav- 
ing arranged each set in descending order; this will give 
a biased result, making the difference appear more sig- 
nificant than it really is. [et me illustrate this by a short 
story about testing. An investigator wanted to deter- 
mine the difference in hardness between two kinds of 
rubber (A and B); so he sent a piece of each to friends 
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The Effect of Die Surface 
Irregularities upon the 
Results of the Tensile Test 
for Vulcanized Rubber 


C. H. Klute’ 


These corrections in general do not change the con- 
clusions as stated in the article, except that now, while 
the variability between dies 4 and 5 is somewhat greater 
than previously supposed, the value of “‘t” obtained is 
precisely at the 5% level of significance, so that on the 
basis of the data presented here one might consider the 
difference barely significant. If comparisons were made 
on the basis of four specimens instead of eleven per set, 
such differences could be expected to be well below the 
level of significance. 

TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF TENSILE TEST DATA OBTAINED USING A DIE 


WITH INTERIOR SURFACES HONED AND USING A TENSILE DIE WITH 
SPECIALLY TAPPED SURFACES (CORRECTED) 


Die 4-Honed Die itl: aoe 











Cutting Edges Cutting Edges 

P.S.I1. P.S.I. 
3409 3125 
3285 3084 
3140 3024 
3037 2923 
3016 2883 
3016 2843 
3016 2822 
2996 2802 

2954 2762 

2768 2742 
2748 2701 

avg. 3035 2883 
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A Note on a Fallacious 
Method of Comparing 
Experimental Results 


R. G. Newton‘ 


of his in five different laboratories who were in a posi- 
tion to carry out tests. The results came back in a ran- 
dom order, and he wrote them down as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 2. THE RESULTS TABLE 3. THE RESULTS 


TABLE 1. THE RESULTS S 
IN SERIAL ORDER ARRANGED IN LABORATORIES 


IN RANDOM ORDER 


A B A-B A B A-B Lab. A B A-B 
34 35 -1 39 37 2 I 34 30 4 
35 32 3 36 35 1 II 35 32 3 
36 30 6 35 32 3 III 36 35 1 
39 30 9 34 30 4 IV 39 37 2 
2 37 —5 32 30 2 V 32 30 2 
Mean difference 2.4 2.4 2.4 
Standard error a 
of mean 2.5 0.51 0.51 
303 





I shall assume that my readers understand how to 
calculate and use the standard error of the mean differ- 
ence, whi shown at the foot of the table, and they 
will therefore realize that his mean difference of 2.4 
could not be claimed as significantly different from zero 
because error was 2.5. (This would be the 
correct procedure for judging the significance of the 2.4 


*h is 


its standard 


in the absence of further information about any addi- 
tional sources of variation in the experiment.) He then 
hit on the idea of arranging the values in descending 


rder, as shown in Table 2; this time his mean ditference 
ally it must be the same value) had a stand- 
error of 0.51, and was significantly different from 
-ubber A definitely having a higher value than B. 
hv did he get such a different answer ? 
scar eine a third thing 
hould do, i.e. to arrange 
labx cine, as shown in Table 
his_was done he got the answer as he 
able 2. We can realize what has hap- 
. a systematic difference between the test- 
the different laboratories which causes 
to nae high values, and Laboratory V to 


\ 
5 





Before discussing this, let us 
1 pointed out that he s 
order of 
same 


now 





get low ones. This systematic effect is super-imposed 
upon the random Fsteaks of test which are present in all 
the laboratories and has blurred the comparison made in 
Table 1. (N.B. If none of the variation can be logically 
allocated to a systematic source, then it is proper that 


the comparison should be blurred as in Table 1, and 





each pair of figures the difference is taken between the 
results from the same laboratory, and the differences are 
independent of the laboratory effects, thus leading to im- 
proved precision in estimating the difference between the 
rubbers. 

In this particular case he accidentally obtained the 
“improved” answer by arranging the values in serial 
order, but this was only because it was proper to remove 
the significant variation between the laboratories to ob- 
tain a valid answer. The process of arranging the results 
in descending order will always remove some variation, 
and in this case it happened to do exactly the right thing, 
but in ordinary cases this manipulation of the results, and 
then taking differences, would wrongly remove some 
arbitrary amount of variation, which ought to be present, 
because it is part of the error in the experiment. 

There is no objection to arranging the experimental 
results in descending order provided they are not exain- 
ined in pairs in such a way as to remove artificially part 
of the random variation which is present, and it is some- 
times quite convenient to arrange them in this wav be- 
cause it shows up the range of values. This subject is 
also dealt with by R. A. Fisher in his “Design of Experi- 
ments.’ If anv of the readers of this note are interested 
in alternative wavs of examining these same hardness 
results, they are referred to the India Rubber Journal 
of May 15, 1948;° while the interesting experiment of 
asking the five laboratories to repeat their measurements 
is discussed in the issue of May 29.7 











effect in Table 2 is produce od by illegitimate juggling with 6, First Ed 5 } 
‘ 4 n 19, pp, ‘irst i; 4 5) 9.40, 
the figures.) In Table 3 the systematic difference be- 
tween the laboratories has been removed because for 
Malayan Industry Worried centage had reportedly gone, up to 80. A former president of the 
Penang Rubber Exchange is quoted as stating that because of 
Legal Aid for Rubber this policy rubber dealers in Siam could offer the native pro- 
—— as as much as $17 (Straits currency) per picul (142.6 
At a session Co1 in Kuala Lumpur early pounds) more than he could obtain in Penang. 
in August the rs ur ously passed a resolu- But not only Penang has suffered on account of this state 
tion moved Imer demanding separate repre- of affairs; Malaya as a whole is feeling the effects; before the 
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a ) equest tT leaders OF tie 
( e m rubber exports by @.15-cent per 
1 to provide for the industry’s propaganda battle 
ig st synthetic his increase brings the cess on rub- 
ber to 0.40-cent per pound and is expected to raise an additional 
$2,000,000 (Straits currency) a year. 
\ matter that was still under c tion was the request of 
contribut y Malaya $22,805,000 (Straits currency) to 
elp finance ve-year development and research program to be 
indertaken tl he British Rubber Development Board, 
he Britis ucers’ Research Association, and the 
Rubber Rese: ~ Malaya. It is planned to reserve 
alt of this amount for the Rubber Research Institute and about 
$11,000,000 (Straits currency) to the two organizations. 
Phis program will be separate from the rubber publicity plan. 
Slump in Penang Rubber Trade 
Ever since the end of the war Penang’s formerly lucrative 
trade in native rubber from Siam has been dwindling until at 


present it has become very small indeed. Se] figures 
for Penang are not available, but it is known that nearly all of 
1e 15,000 tons of Siam native tubber r entering Malaya in 1939 

went to the remilling factories and depots of Penang. Figures for 
1946, show 7,004 tons of Siam native rubber entering this port; 
1947 the quantity dropped to 4,052 tons, and in 1948, to 1,625 

ns. The for this > is found in the policy adopted 

by the Siam Government since the end of the War to encourage 
production and merchants shipping rubber to the 

United States may keep a large part of the dollars thus earned 
to do with as they At first they were permitted to retain 
50% of the dollars, then 60%, and recently the per- 
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war total shipments of all 
40,000 tons a year. But 
rubber via Malayan 


rubber from Siam to Malaya came to 
now not only is Siam not exporting her 
ports, but is attracting smuggled rubber 
from the adjoining Malayan states of Kedah and Kelantan, and 
even from Sumatra. Rubber dealers, es pecially in Penang, have 
accordingly been urging a return of 20% of American dollars to 
help them meet the competition from Siamese dealers. 


Rubber Road Experiments 


The growing interest in rubber roads recently becoming evi- 
dent in Malaya has apparently received a stimulus from the r¢ 
ports of the experiments being carried out in America with rub- 
ber-asphalt roads. Now it is learned that the British Rubber De- 
velopment Board is sponsoring rubber roads in Singapore and 
Penang. In Singapore a stretch of asphalt road in which rubber 
is incorporated is to be laid along Keppel road. Rubber powder 
for this purpose will be supp! lied by Cressonite Industries, Singa- 


pore, and it is understood that the length of the section to re- 
ceive the new surfacing will depend on the account of rubber 
powder available. The Netherlands technician, Dr. Van der Bie, 
and technical officers from Java will supervise the work. Dr. 


Van der Bie seems to have recommended experimental roads for 
Singapore and Malaya in general composed of a mixture of 70% 
sand, 11.5% stone, 8% filler, 10% asphalt, and 0.5% rubber pow- 
der. 

No specific information about road plans for Penang is as yet 
available, but work here no doubt will fellow the lines adopted 
in Singapore. 

Meanwhile it is announced that the Kuala Lumpur Municipal- 
ity has completed preparations for rubber road tests in that city. 
Here the plan is to construct eight strips of road, four for test- 
ing and four for control, with test and control strips laid down 
side by side. Among the sites chosen for the experiments is one 
near an important bridge and another in front of the Kuala Lum- 
pur railway station, both subject to heavy traffic. 
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Time as a Process Variable 


S “TIME as a Process Variable” important and 
I worthy of investigation? I think it is. The accept- 

ance of time controllers in industry is no longer a 
conjecture, but a fact. Suppose we list some of the 
reasons for this. 


Process INpUSTRIES’ ACCEPTANCE OF TIME 
CONTROLLERS 
1. Higher Quality Greater uniformity. 
It is the desire of every manufacturer to produce 
zoods of higher quality, which infers greater wni- 
formity of product. 

2. Lower costs Reduction of waste. 
Lower unit cost is extremely important in the face 
of rising costs of raw materials, which infers reduc- 
tion in waste and time saving. 

CSPOMEEP NGUUCRIVEY ok cose cise vine Time saving. 
Equally important is the need of greater produc- 
tivity. This hardly needs any further explanation, 
but it does have a corollary, and that is that produc- 
tivity increases with time saving and with decrease 
in physical exertion, 

4. Safety in hazardous operations ..... Fully automatic 

operation. 
There is a growing recognition that hazardous 
operations can be more safely conducted by fully 
automatic control. 

5. Change in our thinking. 

The last, but not least of these observations is the 
change in our thinking. Time has become a greater 
tactor to us than probably to any other generation 
in history. 


ios) 


(t all these five factors, the first three are probably the 
most predominant. They are economic factors which 
must be weighed very carefully in determining an ade- 
quate coordinated control system which will produce the 
desired and required results. 


Time Avplied to Control Systems 


Time as a process variable is of the greatest signifi- 
cance in batch processing. A housewife will verify this 
point, since she does much of her cooking, canning, and 
baking on a time basis. In industry, time is also equally 
important in batch processing. The canned foods which 
we eat would probably neither be safe nor palatable if the 
time were overlooked in their processing. The same 
thing is true of the milk we drink. The tires that we 
drive on give vears of safe service because time has been 
very carefully considered in their manufacture. There 
are hundreds of other examples one might cite that make 
for better living, because time has been recognized as a 
process variable. 

In discussing automatic controllers for industrial 
process work, we are quite likely to group together such 
variables as temperature, pressure, liquid level, and flow. 
Not often, however, is time included in this group. This 
neglect may be because it is difficult to bring ourselves 
to think of time as a controlled variable. One does not 
control time by pinching off its flow with a valve as one 
might do with the other process variables. But, if we 
think of it in terms of pinching off the process at the 
end of a measured interval of time—then time becomes 
a process variable like the rest. 
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Time Cycle Controllers 


It is interesting to digress for a moment to appreciate 
fully the importance industry has placed on the time 
cycle controller. Not too many years ago these units 
were considered to be strictly in the “gadget” classifica- 
tion. However, as industry grew, and automatic control 
problems became more complex, process control engi- 
neers began to appreciate that timers were something 
more than just mere “gadgets.” Engineers found that, 
when properly applied, timers are extremely useful tools 
to greater industrial control accomplishments. 

To meet the intensive demand for production placed 
upon the United States during the past few vears, indus- 
try looked to modern instrumentation for a helping 
hand. The result has been that during the post-war 
period, with its shortages, rising costs, and labor prob- 
lems, industry has continued with its control programs 
as a solution to some of its present difficulties. 

At present there is an ever-increasing demand for a 
greater coordination of the variables in industrial con- 
trol problems. The time cycle controller is well recog- 
nized as the coordinator of these control variables. It is 
often said that a timer is the “heart’’ of a coordinated 
control system. Examples of this modern trend to co- 
ordinated instrumentation are most outstanding in the 
rubber, petroleum, chemical, and allied industries. It 
has coordinated various related batch processes and 
caused them to function as one continuous working unit. 

It is interesting to review our progress in the time 
cycle controller field. Our pioneering efforts in this 
field date back many years to a simple, single-function 
timer, rotating at a fixed speed. As the need of timers, 
capable of performing a multiplicity of functions became 
apparent, multiple-cam timers of the fixed speed type 
were designed. It was soon recognized that a multiple- 
cam timer with a variable speed drive mechanism was 
unquestionably the next step in the advancement of the 
timer field. 

This brings us logically to the major forms of time 
cvcle controllers and their application to industrial 
processes. 

First, let us examine a time cycle controller. Many 
different types of industrial time cycle controllers are 
available today. Their design features and construction 
vary widely ; however their objective is the same in that 
they provide a device by which a predetermined series of 
related events take place in a pre-selected time interval. 

Many new and improved features have been added to 
this timer which increase its effectiveness and reliability 
as a time cycle controller. The function of the instru- 
ment is to provide control for any particular group of 
functions required by a manufacturing process. This is 
accomplished according to a pre-determined schedule 
during a specific cvcle or timed period. These functions 
may be activated either pneumatically, electrically, or by 
using any combination of the two according to any set 
of operating specifications within the limits of the instru- 
ment. 

Activation of control equipment is accomplished 
through the use of pneumatic valves and_ electric 
switches. These are connected by mechanical linkage to 
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Fig. 1. Flex-O-Timer Time Cycle Controller 


operators which in turn are set in motion by actuating 
pins froma central drum. The drum is set to rotate and 
revolution each cycle or time period. Ac- 
tuating r pins are set about the circumference of the drum 
in such a position as to coincide with the particular op- 
erating schedule of the functions involved in the cycle. 
It is due to the fact that the cycle drum distinguishes this 
instrument as one of the multiple-cam type that it is 
possible to repeat several functions during the course of 
a cycle without having to resort to external locking 


oe | 
Ce cork eng one 


devices. 
The cvele drum is driven by a synchronous motor 


through a gear train. A fixed speed drive is used where 
the time cycle is specified as unchanging. Often, how- 
ever, a more flexible installation demands variable cycle 
times. These are provided for by incorporating an ad- 


justing device into the driving mechanism through which 
the cycle time can be varied within a given range by 
changing a dial setting. This feature, together with the 
adjustability of function operation within the cycle, 
makes for maximum instrument flexibility. 

The physical relation of the component parts of the 
Flex-O-Timer is shown in Figure 1. Immediately be- 
neath the 10-place terminal strip at the top of the case 
are seven control functions, six of them pneumatic and 
one electric. Connected to the control functions from 
ener. which in turn are set in 
motion by the actuating pins mounted upon the cycle 
drum. To the right, and above the time dial, which is 
mounted on the drum shaft, is the solenoid. This unit is 
capable of inst untane uusly actuating five operators at the 
start of the cycle. In addition, it can also actuate a 
single-pole double-throw switch, which is shown to its 
immediate left. In the lower half of the case are housed 
the gear train, motor and capacitor, motor brake, signal 

] itch, and separate terminal block. 


—_ ae 
beiow are the seven 


light, toggle switch 


Application of Time Cycle Controllers 


One of the most common applications of the time 
cycle control, coordinated with temperature control, is 
the platen press for compression molding of rubber and 
plastic products. 

Figure 2 shows a typical platen press application in- 
volving time cycle control, press operation, atin: con- 
densate removal, and sh All functions are per- 
formed automatically, and the cycle of the operations is 
as follows. 

The press is loaded, and the “‘start” button depressed, 
which action actuates the timer solenoid to start the 
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timer and simultaneously supplies air from functions 3 
and 4. Function 3 applies air to the temperature con- 
troller and condensate removal timer, and platen heat- 
ing begins. Function 4 positions the three-way hydraulic 
valve to close the press rapidly. When the press 1s prac- 
tically closed, the limit switch operates to close valve 5 
and slow down the press closing. After the initial heat 
ing and closing period, the timer starts the small cur 
timer housed within the master timer and then stops it- 
self. The cure timer completes the cure and then restarts 
the main timer, which then functions to shut off the 
steam through function 3 and actuates function 5 to 
admit cooling water and open the drain connection. At 
the end of the cooling period, the water is shut off, and 
functions + and 6 operate to close off the hydraulic pres- 
sure and close the sump connection, and the press is he id 
closed for a period of time. At the expiration of this 
period the sump valve is opened, and the press opens, 
and the master timer stops, having completed the cycle. 

One of the more unusual timer applications is found 
in the chemical industry for controlling gravimetric 
chemical feeders. Figure 3 is a schematic layout of such 
a system where time is the only variable which is con- 
trolled to obtain the correct proportioning of the ingre- 
dients. 

Before the start of the cvcle the bins are loaded, and 
the conveyer screw is rotating. The “start” button is 
depressed, and the timer is started, and function 2 starts 
feeder motor No. 1. After successive predetermined 
time intervals, feeder motors 2, 3, and 4+ are started, 
respectively. The timer then stops for a period of time 
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Fig. 2. Coordinated Control System for Platen Press 
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as determined by the operator, all feeders operating. The 
timer is then again started and completes the cycle by 
turning off the feeder motors successively by time inter- 
vals in order to maintain the proper proportioning. 

\s previously mentioned, the time cycle controller is 
often found to be the master instrument of a completely 
coordinated control system. We might look at a relatively 
complicated system, not with the idea of trying to explain 
how each device operates, but rather of what it is de- 
signed to accomplish. 

. The process shown in Figure 4 calls for a rather high 
degree of instrumentation for moistening or tempering 
leaf tobacco prior to its manufacture into cigarettes or 
other tobacco products. The tobacco is in tightly packed 
hogsheads holding about 1,000 pounds each. The leaves, 
tied together in bunches or hands of about 20 leaves 
each, are very dry and brittle, having been aged for a 
year or more, and cannot be unpacked in this condition, 
as the resultant breakage would entail an intolerable loss. 
The purpose of the tempering process is to moisten the 
leaves throughout the mass after removal of the staves 
and top of the hogshead. The plugs of tobacco then 
stand as vertical cylinders and are conveyed on a truck 
or dolly into the tempering unit. 

The automatically controlled tempering process starts 
after the door is lowered and locked. The chamber is 
first evacuated to 0.2-inch of mercury absolute, and then 
the pressure is raised to 10 inches of mercury absolute 
by the admission of steam; each of these conditions is 
maintained for a definite time interval. This cycle is 
repeated from two to five times. During the “pressure” 
period, Micromist is introduced for a brief period. This 
is superheated water at 300° F. or higher. .\ portion of 
this flashes, but the remainder is carried as fog, into the 
mass of tobacco. After the last steaming operation the 
vacuum is broken with air, the chamber manually opened, 
and the tobacco removed warm and moist, having ab- 
sorbed 30 to 50 pounds of water per 1,000 pounds of 
tobacco. In this condition the tobacco is easily separated 
without breakage. 

This set of operations appears to be fairly simple, but 
requires many interlocking and safety devices in order 
to carry out the cycle, and so that subsequent operations 
cannot be performed unless certain conditions are met 
after the completion of the previous operation. 
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Fig. 4. Control Panel for Tobacco Tempering Unit 
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Time Schedule Controller 


Fig. 5. 


Time Schedule Controller 


The next instrument to be considered in this discussion 
of time controllers is the time schedule, or contour con- 


troller. This controller is applicable wherever a process 


' . “1117 of 2.4% eS i 
variable must follow a predetermined schedule with re 
lation to time. Let us see what components go to make 


up a time schedule controller. Figure 5 1s an 


view of this instrument. 
The lower portion of the case of this instrument con- 


' 
troller actuated 


air operated contro 
rer ood ‘ 
flow, liquid level, load, etc., 


tains the conventional 
by temperature, pressure, 
and incorporating anv form of control response 
ing upon application conditions and may be of the single- 
or double-dutv form. 

The upper portion of the case contains the cam, cam 
motor, cam and timing disk f 
auxiliary functions on a purely time basis. The 
which is the same size as the recording chart 
contour of the process schedule and is driven by a syn- 


I 
follower, K 


chronous speed motor available in a variety of revolu- 
tions. The knife-edge 
of the cut cam and transmits the motion through a direct 
linkage to the movement assembly in the lower c 
adjusts the set pointer of the controller mechani 
time disk also rotates with the cam and serves as a means 
for carrying the trip clamps located around its perimeter 
for operation of the trip units. 
process functions on a time basis and may be pneu 
electric, or a combination of both. Signal lights and 


air gages may be incorporated in the instrument 


cam follower follows the contour 
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These units 


Applications of the Time Schedule Controller 


The applications of the time schedule controller to 
industrial processes are extremely varied. 
the nature of the instrument, it lends itself readilv to the 
rubber vulcanizer application shown in Figure 6, which 
illustrates a completely automatic 1 control 
system in which both a timer and a time schedule con- 
troller are applied. 

In this system the timer 
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Fig. 6. Coordinated Control System for Horizontal Vulcanizer 
functions of closing the blow-down valve and admits the 
air supply to the time schedule controller which opens 
the steam supply to the vulcanizer. The timer then stops 
lf. The temperature is raised as fast as possible; air 
is vented through the vent valve until a temperature of 
210° F. is reached. At this point the indicating tem- 
perature controller functions to close the vent valve and 
give a starting impulse to the time schedule controller, 
and its cam rotates to raise the temperature according to 
the schedule cut on its cam. After reaching curing tem- 


itse 


perature, the instrument times the length of the cure, 
During the cure, condensate is continuously removed by 
the second control system in the time schedule controller, 
At the end of the cure period the time schedule controller 
restarts the timer, which then shuts off the steam supply, 
opens the blow-down valve, turns on cooling water tor 
a timed interval, shuts off water, and then stops itself, 
signalling that the cure is terminated. 


Process Time Controller 


There is still another instrument which might also be 
rightfully included in the time cycle classification. This 
instrument is known as the process time controller and 
times the duration of a controlled process after the de- 
sired control point has been reached. The time of rise 
of the variable from the starting point to the holding set 
point is uncontrolled. 

This instrument enjoys its greatest popularity in the 
food and textile industries where, in canning and dyeing 
processes, the time of rise to holding temperatures is 
relatively unimportant; whereas the length of time at 
cooking or holding temperature is very critical. 
Summary and Conclusions 

The reasons for considering time as a process variable 
in the application of automatic control systems to indus- 
trial processes, as well as the other well-known variables 
such as temperature, pressure, rate of flow, and liquid 
level, have been discussed. The essentials of a time 
cycle controller are described, and its application to sev- 
eral industrial processes as the heart or brain of a co- 
ordinated system is explained. 

Many varied applications require that time be seriously 
considered as a process variable in order to produce 
higher quality, greater uniformity, lower costs, reduc- 
tion of waste, greater productivity, time saving, and safe- 
ty in modern manufacturing operations. 





Rubber Developments from Indonesia 


Following the lead of Bobilioff and Kortleve, J. S. Vollema 
carried out a series of experiments to determine the influence 
of hydrogen-ion concentration on the growth of Hevea.1 He 
found that the case of young rubber, the higher the degree 
of acidity of the soil (except perhaps highly acid soils which 
very rarely occur in practice) the better the growth of the trees. 
Older rubber is far less susceptible to soil acidity and does not be- 


iT 





gin to show definitely poorer growth until a pH 8 is reached. 
he degree of response to soil acidity by young rubber de- 
pends on the type of soil. Thus despite a narrower pH range, 


differences were more marked in sandy loam than in clayey loam, 
Satistactory growth of young rubber also occurs where the 
and the subsoil-alkaline, provided the upper layer 
thick (75 centimeters or more). Soils having 
y poor marly loam near the surface cannot be econom- 
made suitable for rubber growing by the application of sul- 
although such a procedure could be useful in the case of 
ly acid to alkaline soils having good physical properties. 
Certain important rubber concerns in Deli, Sumatra, are said 
to have begun packing rubber for export in paper bags instead 
f cases or other types of packings. It seems that 25,000 kilograms 
rubber have already been shipped to Europe in this new 
x, with considerable saving in freight charges and cargo 
he rubber is first packed in a non-adherent sheet and 
| } ; each bale weighs 50 kilograms, that 
method has been developed by the 
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Reports on Rubber from Ceylon 


According to latest reports, the Government of Ceylon is 
sponsoring a tire factory in Colombo at a cost of 5,000,000 
rupees. Necessary capital will be supplied by the government, 
local private enterprise, and The General Tire & Rubber Co.; 
the American company will provide one-fifth of the amount re- 
quired, and the government and Ceylon interests together will 
contribute the remaining four-fifths. The factory will manufac- 
ture high-grade tires and certain mechanical products both for 
domestic use and for export, with the American company pro- 
viding the technical experts to guide and supervise production. 
It is planned to appoint nominees of the Ministries of Finance 
and Industries to the board of directors of the new enterprise. 

Certain rubber growers here have been inquiring about the 
propaganda scheme for natural rubber in America to be launched 
by the British Rubber Development Board, and apparently many 
rubber men in Ceylon would also be ready to pay a cess on 
rubber to help meet the cost of the plan. 

In view of the fact that rubber mats, windshield heading 
(except of sponge rubber), window channeling of rubber, tire 
valves, dust caps and shock-absorber bushes of rubber are now 
being manufactured locally, the Ceylon Government has decided 
to stop issuing import licences for these goods until further notice. 

The depressed condition of the Ceylon rubber industry has 
caused the government to reconsider proposals — first offered in 
1946 and abandoned — for establishing central-controlled factories 
for processing rubber. The factories would produce, among 
the rest, white or almost white latex crepe, carbon black 
rubber, nitrate crumb, rubber powder, and three forms of con 
centrated latex. 
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Laboratory Testing Rubber Bearings—II' 


HE following installment concludes the informative 
article on the laboratory testing of rubber bearings, 
of which Cutless* bearings are a well-known ex- 

ample, which was started in our November tssue. 


Wear and Friction Tests 


Tests for wear and friction are affected by the condt- 
tion of the surface of the journal. In order to obtain 
reproducible results, a standard procedure was adopted 
in preparing the journal for test. All the journals of the 
test machines were turned to a very smooth finish and 
were polished with #0 and #4/0 metallographic paper. 
This polishing was done with the journal rotating so 
that any minute scratches would be circumferential. The 
journal was washed with soap and water, rinsed with 
water, then alcohol, and then with clear water again. 
Akron, O., city water was used in all tests as the 
lubricant. 
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Fig. 9. Wear versus Time for Bearings of Three Different 
Compositions 


All new rubber strip samples are ground with the 
surface flat. As the strips are worn in, the surface of 
both the journal and the bearing will change, and the 
friction and the rate of wear will vary. The general 
procedure with the small friction tester has been to 
obtain some measure of the way in which these factors 
vary, but to pay more attention to results obtained after 
the strips are worn in. This takes from four to seven 
davs on the small friction tester, depending on the speed 
and bearing loads. By cleaning the shaft again at that 
time, an opportunity is afforded to determine separately 
the changes in the shaft and in the bearing. With the 
full-scale machine the test is usually continued for 30 
days. 

The amount of wear is always given as the volume of 
material removed. The width of the worn surface of the 
strip is measured to 0.01-inch and the depth of wear to 
0.0001-inch. 


Test Results 
The bearing materials that have been tested cover a 
wide range of properties represented by lignum vitae, 
1 Presented before the Rubber & Plastics Division, A.S.M.E., New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 28, 1949. 
2 B. F. Goodrich Research Center, Brecksville, O. 
3 Registered trade mark of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
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Fig. 10. Wear versus Load for Bearings of Two Different Compositions 


phenolic bonded and impregnated laminates, nylon, and 
a large number of elastomers. The latter includes natural 
rubber, GR-S, neoprene, butadiene-acrylonitrile copoly- 
mers, polyethyl acrylate, and plasticized Geon resins. In 
this group the properties of the bearing depend on the 
choice of polymer and on the type of compounding, e.g. 
the vulcanization ingredients, reinforcing pigments, an 
softeners. Taking these factors into account. a wide 
range of materials has been investigated. Most of the 
results discussed here were obtained with three com 
positions which do not necessarily represent the best 
performance obtainable with the polymer. The identify- 
ing letters, A, B, and C are consistent throughout the 
paper and refer to one particular composition of buta- 
diene-acrylonitrile, GR-S, and natural rubber, respec- 
tively. Reference is also made to a few modifications of 
these three compositions which resulted in outstanding 
performance on one or more properties. 

Wear. Typical data for wear obtained on rubber 
Cutless bearings are presented in Figures 9, 10, 11 and 
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Table 2. Wear as a function of time, as measured on 
the wear tester, is shown for three compositions in Fig- 
ure 9. The rate of wear decreases with time. As the 
area of contact between the bearing and journal in- 
creases, the pressure decreases, resulting in less wear. 
Figure 10 shows wear as a function of load; Figure 11, 
wear as a function of temperature; and Table 2, wear 
as a function of speed. The load determines the film 
thickness of the lubricant; with increased loads this film 
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Fig. 12. Coefficient of Friction versus Time, Full-Scale Tester, 
Composition A 
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Fig. 13. Coefficient of Friction versus Speed, Full-Scale Tester, 
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becomes thinner, and apparently contact is made between 
the journal and the bearing, at least in a few places, and 
the rate of wear increases. About the same reasoning 
applies to the effects of temperature. The viscosity of 
the water is diminished with increasing temperatures, 
decreasing the film thickness. Slow speeds allow the 
lubricating film to fail at least in part so that wear is 
dependent upon speed also. All of these factors affecting 
wear have been utilized in order to secure data more 
rapidly. Though the accelerated laboratory tests have 
been considerably more severe than the conditions of 
wear in actual service, the results obtained thus far have 
been an accurate guide to the service performance of the 
bearings. 
TABLE 2. WEAR AS A FUNCTION OF SPEED 


Wear-In, 3 x 10-4/In. Length 


Speed ee eee eee 
R. P. M. Composition C Composition A 
20 203 81 
200 112 31 


Test Conditions: Load: 40 n.p.s.i.; water temperature 110° F.; water flow—5 
gallon/min.; time—28 days. 


Friction. In the laboratory tests the coefficient of fric- 
tion changes rapidly when the bearing is first put into 
use. As the bearing wears in, both the contour and the 
surface change. Typical results are shown in Figures 12, 
13, 14 and 15. Figure 12 shows the coefficient of friction 
on Composition A at one speed and one load at various 
times during a typical 30-day test in the full-scale tester. 
During most of this time the bearing was subjected to a 
load of 40 n.p.s.i. and the speed was 20 r.p.m. The curve 
drops rapidly at first, then flattens out, and after a long 
time shows a gradual rise. This rise probably takes place 
much more rapidly in the laboratory test than it does 
in actual service. Figures 13 and 14 show other data 
from the same test. Here results at various speeds are 
shown for a few selected times during the break-in pe- 
riod. In general, the friction drops rapidly at first and 
remains fairly low. Figure 15 shows similar data ob- 
tained on the small friction tester. Included here are 
results obtained as soon as possible after starting the 
test, after four days, and after seven days break-in, and 
similar results after cleaning the journal. Slow speed 
and high load were the break-in conditions. 

Figure 16 shows results on the same type of bearing 
in the full-scale tester as a function of speed and load. 
These were obtained after 14 days’ wear-in. 

Figure 17 shows the coefficient of friction as a func- 
tion of speed for a load of 30 n.p.s.i. for three different 
compositions, A, B, and C. Figure 18 shows data se- 
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Fig. 15. Coefficient of Friction versus Speed, Small-Scale Tester, 
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jected from the same test giving the coefficient at differ- 
ent 
difference between the various compositions is a little 
difficult to explain. Apparently the lubrication is not 
“thick film.” and small variations in surface roughness 


are important. Composition A wears smoother and 


ejves consistently lower friction. 

~ Figure 19 shows the effect of temperature on friction 
in terms of “¢ change from that of 45° F. The coefficient 
increases rapidly with increase in temperature, for all 
bearings. This increase is apparently greater for the 


Composition A bearing, but even so, the actual value 


for coefficient of friction is still lower than for the Com- 
position C bearing at 140° F. 

It is possible on the full-scale bearing tester to de- 
termine the friction by means of the temperature rise 
and flow rate of the water lubricant. This provides a 
check on friction measurements, and the equations de- 
veloped may be utilized to determine necessary flow rates 
to maintain reasonable operating temperature. 


Noise Tests 

As stated before, rubber bearings are relatively quiet, 
and for ordinary use there can be little complaint about 
noise that can be attributed to the bearings. It is necessary 
that there be absolutely no noise at any time for some 
uses. Reports have been received that under certain con- 
ditions the bearings have made a slight amount of noise, 
apparently of very short duration. 

The problem then was to reproduce this noise in the 
laboratory so that the cause could be found and _ the 
condition remedied. As might be expected, this job 
turned out to be very difficult. None of the people work- 
ing on the project has ever heard this noise in service. 
Under some conditions the bearings could be made to 
squeak, but the usual occurrence was that the noise would 
start and stop without any apparent reason. After con- 
siderable experimentation conditions were found un- 
der which consistent results could be obtained. 

One essential factor is the surface of the journal and 
bearing. A reproducible journal and bearing surface was 
obtained by wearing in the bearing under controlled 
conditions. In the small friction tester, a test strip was 
worn in at a load of 40 n.p.s.i., a speed of 20 r.p.m. and 
a water temperature of 140° F., for four days. During 
this time chemical reaction apparently took place be- 
tween the water and the journal; some calcium carbonate 
was formed, and the journal surface had a standard 
roughness that could be duplicated. Then the load, speed, 
and temperature could be varied, and any consistent oc- 
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loads for two speeds, 300 and 600 feet a minute. The 


currence and disappearance of noise in the different bear- 
ings could be noted. 

In most cases observations were made by ear. For 
some tests a General Radio sound level meter and sound 
analyzer were used. 

A typical spectrum of noise is shown in Figure 20. 
The driving machinery causes considerable trouble, and 
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Fig. 20. Typical Spectrum of Noise for Rubber Bearing 
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Fig. 21. Noise as a Function of Load and Speed, Composition C 
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position A 


the sound from this is shown by the solid portion at 
the various frequencies. The noise from the bearing’ is 
represented by the cross-hatched portion at the different 
Irequencies. 

Typical results are shown in Figures 21 and 22 for 
compositions C and A. In both figures the occurrence of 
noise is indicated as a function of speed and pressure 
at a few selected temperatures. Figure 21, for example, 
shows that noise occurred at any combination of speed 
and pressure lying between the two curves for each tem- 
perature. At 80° F. no noise could be produced at any 
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speed or pressure. At 100° F. there was noise only above 
2.5 r.p.m. and below 3.5 to 18 r.p.m. for loads of 13 to 60 
n.p.s.i. At 120° F. the lower limiting speed was lower 
and the upper limiting speed higher, and noise was pro- 
duced over a considerably greater range of speed and 
load. Figure 22 illustrates the great reduction of noise 
that can be obtained by compounding. No noise could be 
produced with this composition at any speed or load, at 
temperatures below 140° F. At 140° noise occurred only 
in the region above the curve, that is, roughly from 2 to 
10 r.p.m. at loads above 27 n.p.s.1. 

Although the phenomenon is not very well understood, 
it is certain that the noise results from vibration of the 
strip and or journal. Friction is undoubtedly a factor, 
and the good performance of some compositions cor- 
relates with their low coefficient of friction. 

Studies of construction and materials were under- 
taken after the noise test was developed. This work re- 
sulted in several types of improved bearings. Under the 
conditions available in the laboratory we have not been 
able to make some of these squeak at all. No service 
tests have been run on these improved bearings, but it 
is not likely that service conditions can be enough more 
severe than our laboratory test to be significant, and it 
is not likely that these bearings will make any noise in a 
ship. 


Impact Tests 


The rate of wear of these bearing’s is so slow that gen- 
erally they are in very good condition even after very 
long periods of time. Sometimes ten years’ use shows 
little wear on removal from service. Recently a few 
strips have shown peculiar damage after only a very 
short time. There were deep pits and torn places on the 
surface and in or under these pits, spots of soft. sticky 
elastomer. Some service failures show in Figure 23-A. 

The cause of these failures was rather obscure. It 
was thought that they might possibly be due to unusual 
defects in a few strips or more likely they might result 
from abuses such as exceedingly high loads or very high 
temperatures due to insufficient water flow. Fortunately 
a similar failure was obtained in the laboratorv. Some 
trouble had been encountered with eccentricity of the 
shaft in the full-scale tester, and at one time the total 
throw was 0.010-inch. During a test under these condi- 
tions the failure shown in Figure 23-B was obtained. 
This looks like the failures obtained in service and is 
convincing evidence that the condition is due to very 
high impact forces. Apparently these forces cause fair- 
lv large deformation of the bearings, and there is a 
resulting energy loss and heating of the elastomer. The 
impact tester previously described was built to em- 
phasize this condition. In early tests very inconsistent re- 
sults again were obtained. Strips might fail in a matter 
of minutes, and identical strips run indefinitely without 
any evidence of failure. 
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Fig. 23. Impact Damage to Cutless Rubber Bearings 
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It was soon realized that failure resulted from two 
causes. Heat is generated in the rubber by these impact 
forces, and heat is also generated at the surface by high 
friction losses. If the friction is small enough, the energy 
loss in the rubber is not great enough to cause the tem- 
perature to rise rapidly enough to cause failure. The 
heat is carried away by the lubricating water too fast 
for failure to occur. High friction losses alone cannot 
cause a sufficiently rapid temperature rise. If the two 
losses occur simultaneously, then apparently the elas- 
tomer gets hot enough actually to blow-out. In labora 
tory tests a standard method of preparing the surface 
of the journal was again adopted. The journal was al- 
lowed to stand without turning in water at 120° F. for 
48 hours. A short strip was then subjected to loads up 
to 150 n.p.s.i., and the eccentric shaft rotating at 200 
r.p.m. produced impact forces as high as 400 n.p.s.i. 
Figure 23-C shows the damage to a short strip sample 
which failed. ; 

Keven under these controlled conditions blisters are 
not always produced. To help in obtaining results, tem- 
peratures were measured by embedding thermocouples 
in the bearing strips when they were made. Tempera- 
ture rise as high as 327° F. (from an ambient tempera- 
ture of 120° F.) has been recorded. This temperature 
rise has been used as a guide to development of improved 
bearings, and in general there is good correlation be- 
tween the temperature rise and the occurrence of failure. 

After sufficient results had been obtained to show 
definitely the cause of failure, comparison tests were 
made with the Goodrich flexometer.’? If the conditions 
are adjusted properly, that is, if samples are compared 
under the same oscillating load range rather than at the 
same amplitude range, the temperature rise in a flexo- 
meter test agrees reasonably well with temperature rise 
and failure on the impact machine. 

The energy loss in the elastomer depends on the force 
and the deformation, and there is an optimum hardness 
for low temperature rise. Also the question of blow-out 
at any given temperature depends on the kind of material. 
Natural rubber softens at high temperature, but some 
synthetics tend to harden and become dry. For this 
reason they show much greater resistance to blow-out, 
and their use has resulted in greatly improved bearings. 
Under the most severe conditions that could be imposed 
in the laboratory no blow-outs have ever been produced 
in these bearings. 

The extreme severity of the conditions necessary to 
produce this type of failure explains why very few 
instances have been brought to our attention. In those 
few cases that have occurred, the conditions of journal 
surface, pressure, and temperature must have been very 
unusual. Observations of bearings in service and of 
tests in the laboratory indicate that even after blow-out 
the bearings have performed satisfactorily all the func- 
tions required of them. Actual service tests have borne 
out laboratory results in showing that the improved 
bearings are greatly superior in this respect, and it is 
not likely that failures of this tvpe will occur with these 
bearings. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Rubber bearings have found wide use in marine serv- 
ice and other applications. These bearings, which are 
generally lubricated with water, consist of a metal hous- 
ing with a rubber lining operating on a metal journal. 
Many advantages over other types of water lubricated 


7 ‘The Goodrich Flexometer.” -E. T. Lessig, Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.), 
9, 582 (1937). 
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bearings are realized with respect to wear, friction and 
noise. The rubber lining withstands abrasives, which 
may be present in the water lubricant. The lubricant 1s 
the liquid which is most readily available such as the 
water floating the ship or any other liquid being handled 
by the equipment. The resilience of the rubber functions 
as a vibration isolator, permits operation with large 
clearances, and compensates for a limited amount of 
misalinement. 


Tests have been developed on both laboratory and tull- 
scale equipment to measure the important properties 
with reasonable speed and accuracy. laboratory-scale 
testing machines were developed for accurate measure- 
ment of coefficient of friction and wear. A larger machine 


accommodating 10-inch diameter by 30-inch long bear- 

ings was used to confirm laboratory test findings. 
Research programs planned to utilize these tests have 

resulted in greatly improved bearings. By suitable selec- 


tion of elastomers and compounding ingredients, mate- 
rials for bearings with lower coefficient of friction and 
longer life have been developed. The rate of wear of 
these bearings decreases with time in service and in 


general is proportional to unit load. Running coetticients 
of friction as low as 0.005 are practical with starting 
coefficients of friction not exceeding 0.400. Lowering 
the water lubricant temperature decreases both wear and 
coefficient of friction. Premature failures and noise 
found in unusual cases have been etfectively eliminated 


by changes in the construction or composition of the 
bearings. 


Tensile Properties 
(Continued from page 302) 


that of a substitute for crystallization in natural and 
other synthetic rubbers, which substitute does not, how- 
ever, possess the same favorable features. Carbon | 
even in non-crystallizing rubbers does not increase 
strength; it merely shifts the optimum strength value to 
a higher temperature so that this temperature is in the 
room temperature range. 

The temperature coefficient of strength for Butyl a 
neoprene rubbers is so large at room temperature tha 
few degrees’ difference in temperature causes larg 
changes in strength. The tensile strength and elongation 
at break of these two rubbers decrease sharply between 
20 and 40° C. (68 and 104° F.). 

The reported investigations were a part of the work on 
the fundamental mechanical properties of rubbers con- 
ducted by the research department of the Rubber Stich- 
ting at Delft. 
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News from Pakistan and India 


The Government of Pakistan is understood to be considering 
the establishment of a plant to manufacture tires and tubes. It 
has already accepted an offer of the Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, 
O., U.S.A., to survey conditions in Pakistan and to submit 1 
blueprint for a factory with daily capacity of 600 tires ; 00 
tubes. 

A trade agreement has been signed at New Delhi tween 
India and Finland whereby India undertakes to supply various 
goods, including tires and tubes. 

Rubber goods to a value of about $160,000 will also be sup 
plied by India to Egypt under a one-year trade agreement. 
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EDITORIALS 


Rubber Policy Again a Major Problem 


NDUSTRY and government leaders are again con- 
I fronted with the problem of what the long-term 

policy on rubber for the United States will be. The 
Rubber Act of 1948 ends on June 30, 1950. The Presi- 
dent is scheduled to make recommendations to Congress 
for new legislation on January 15, 1950, and a Task 
Committee is preparing suggested recommendations 
based on answers obtained from the questionnaire sent 
out by the White House on July 15, 1949. 

Unfortunately, these recommendations are being pre- 
pared with considerable difficulty since agreement with- 
in the industry as well as the government on basic issues 
is not much better now than it was two years ago when 
the Rubber Act of 1948 was being formulated. There is 
danger in this situation since, unless these differences 
are resolved, the legislation enacted in 1950 may again be 
of a “temporary” nature and lacking in direction. 

It seems hardly possible that nearly five vears after 
the end of the late war we still are unable to decide on 
a definite and clear-cut national rubber policy. parti- 
cularly with respect to synthetic rubber, without which 
that war might not have been won. 

As P. W. Litchfield stated recently, rubber is the 
mainspring of our American economic machine, and 
this machine cannot function without it. Since we must 
obtain our natural rubber from half-way around the 
world and since we can never be absolutely sure that 
this source of supply will always be available to us. 
continued production and use and research and develop- 
ment on synthetic rubber is the cornerstone on which 
United States rubber policv must be built. 

Equally important as part of the foundation of this 
rubber policy is a rotating stockpile of at least 750,000 
tons of natural rubber, to be maintained at all times. 

The third major requirement of our rubber policy in 
1950 is the consolidation of all government activities 
in rubber in one central agency. The Rubber Act of 
1948 stated that “The President, insofar as practical, 
shall consolidate all of the powers, functions, and 
authority contained in this Act in one department, azency, 
officer, Government corporation, etc... .”” No real action 
along these iines has been taken. Inter-agency committees 
have been used in an attempt to centralize the adminis- 
tration and planning of the rubber program, but majority 
agreement on important points has been difficult to 
obtain by this method. 

All of these primary policy requirements involve our 
national security and therefore must remain as responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Government. The industry will 
of necessity, however, have to act as a watchdog to 
insure proper performance of these government func- 
tions. The Rubber Manufacturers Association is at pre- 


sent forming an industry advisory committee on rubber 





legislation. This committee might well be a permanent 
one. 

Earl W. Glenn, director, Rubber Division, Department 
of Commerce, speaking before the Washington Rubber 
Group on November 22 emphasized by means of photo- 
graphs taken at Ordnance Department supply depots in 
Europe near the end of the war that as far as military 
rubber was concerned, we did not do quite so well as we 
thought at that time. Hundreds and thousands of tire 
and tank bogie rollers and tracks failed prematurely 
owing to cracking and chipping. What assurance do we 
have that these problems are now solved? In another 
emergency we will most likely have to depend on syn- 
thetic rubber to as great an extent as we did in the last 
war. 

It has been demonstrated that “research is the price 
of progress” in rubber or almost any other field. In 
order for research to be effective, problems in the na- 
tional security category in rubber should be integrated 
and correlated, and this aim can only be accomplished if 
the rubber program is handled by one central agency. In 
this way overall planning, stockpiling of natural rubber, 
production and use of synthetic rubber, plant disposal 
and maintenance, and research and development can all 
be seen and administered with a broad perspective. 

India RusBeER Wor p has always been a strong sup- 
porter of proposals for an American Rubber Research 
Institute supported by the industry itself for carrying 
on fundamental research. There need be no conflict be- 
tween research carried out by the government and that 
carried out by industry. Drs. A. T. McPherson and L. A. 
Wood, of the National Bureau of Standards, point out 
in our November issue in a letter on the subject of the 
American Rubber Research Institute that “the amount 
of research on rubber that can be done with profit to 
both industry and the public is so great that, even if 
both the institute and the government laboratories should 
operate in the same general areas, there need be no over- 
lapping or conflict.” 

We strongly urge that a definite long-term rubber 
policy, including the three major requirements outlined 
above, be the goal of industry and government for 1950. 


Season's Greetings 


S WE prepare to round out the first half of the 
A Twentieth Century and embark on the second 
half, India Rupper Wortp extends to its many 
friends in the rubber, plastics, and associated industries 
Best Wishes for a Very Merry Christmas and a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year. j 
3oth the rubber and the plastics industries have made 
phenomenal progress, particularly during the last ten 
vears, and there is every reason to believe that this 
progress will continue at an accelerated pace if we are 
permitted to enjoy the blessings of peace for an ex 


tended period. 


mNDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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OLYTHENE is a generic name origi- 
nated by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd.. and adopted by du Pont to define 
those polymers of ethylene suitable for use 
in plastics. The solid and semi-solid poly- 
mers included under this generic name may 
be further described as substantially satu- 
rated chain hydrocarbons of which the 
average individual molecules are formed 
trom about 100 or more ethylene units. 
The term “polythene” therefore covers a 
series of polymers of ethylene of various 
average molecular weights. 
_This paper is concerned with polythene 
ot the type and grade known commer- 
cially as du Pont’s PM-1, which has an 
average molecular weight of about 18,000 
(see Figure 1). Materials of lower mole- 
cular weight are being offered commer- 
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cially for paper coating and specialty ap- 
plications ; while materials of higher mole- 
cular weight are being evaluated in the 
laboratory. 


Properties of Polythene 


It would seem worth while further to 
characterize this PM-1 polythene by re- 
viewing some of its outstanding proper- 
ties. Polythene has excellent electrical pro- 
perties. Its dielectric constant and power 
factor are very low and remain constant 
over a wide range of frequencies (see 
Figure 2). The variation in dielectric 
strength of compression molded polythene 
with respect to thickness is shown in 
Figure 3. Since polythene has very low 
moisture absorption (0.01%), its electrical 
properties are practically unaffected by 
changes in humidity or by immersion into 
water. 

From a chemical viewpoint, polythene 
is unusual in its insolubility and its inert- 
ness to chemical reagents. Polythene is 
substantially unaffected at ordinary tem- 
peratures by concentrated hydrochloric and 
sulfuric acids. Nitric acid has no visible 
effect on polythene, although on prolonged 
contact the concentrated acid does cause 
impairment of the tensile strength and 
elongation of the plastic 

As shown in Figure 4, the rate of trans- 
fer of water vapor by polythene is extreme 
ly low and, of course, is lower in thick sec- 
tions than in thin. Insofar as rigidity is 
concerned, polythene is unique. Thick sec 
tions can be used as rigid members in de- 
signs, although the material is flexible in 
thin sections. Under no load polythene re- 
tains its form stability at temperatures up 
to about 200° F. In addition to these prop- 
erties, polythene requires no_ plasticizer 
and is the lightest in weight of all com- 
mercial plastics. It can be seen, theretore, 
that polythene prope rties that 
attract a greater number of applicatior 
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Molding of Polythene 

Our experience indicates that polythene 
is relatively easy to mold. The material 
has a wide molding range, excellent flow 
properties, and is not sensitive to moisture. 
Its wide molding range provides a means 
of varying molding conditions to obtain 
the desired results. Its excellent flow prop 
erties permit the molding of thin sections, 
and, because it does not absorb moisture, 
no drying facilities are required. 

Polythene is supplied in the form of % 
inch cubes. It has a low bulk factor, ap 
proximately 2.0, and has desirable feeding 
characteristics for use in an injection mold 
ing machine. Polythene can be molded i 
iny commercial 
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hould be designed so that a 
Nnree to five tons per square 
inch of projected area will be available to 
clamp the mold during the injection stroke. 

The fluidity of polythene at 450-500° F. 
makes it to mold sections 0.025- 
inch in thickness, | but the material's flexi- 

lity in such thin sections influences the 
design of the mockout mechanism. Each 
lesign, of course, must be adapted indi- 
vidually, but in molding one article such 
as a test tube it is generally better to pull 

blow it from the mold, rather than at- 
tempt to push it and possiby cause buckl- 
facilitate t lowest 


molding at the 
injection pressures, the meine should be 
adequately vented. 





possible 
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Molding Conditions 
The technique 


hene must be 


applied in molding poly 
tempered by the design of 
the mold and the article and the require- 
ts of the molded article. By require- 
ments we mean the relative importance of 
the various factors that should be con 
sidered in the molding of polythene, such 
as mold shrinkage, flash, quality of molded 
f ejection biceger the mold, 
cycle. \ -onsideration of 
I will determine the optimum 
temperatu injection temperature, 


yection pressure. 
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Combining the consideration ot shrink- 
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Figure 5 
optimum mold- 
Minimum shrinkage is found 
lower right-hand corner of the 
figure, but its accompanying increase in 
cycle length makes this area undesirable. 
establishing a cycle on a mold, any 
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large change in cylinder 


nozzle adjustment. This is usually neces- 
sary to compensate for the thermal ex- 
pansion of a heating cylinder resulting 


trom a change of 200-200° F. in its tem- 
perature. 

Injection pressure must be balanced 
with the conditions of mold and cylinder 
temperatures. Variation in injection pres- 
sure will cause erratic shot-to-shot flash- 
ing difficulties that are easily differen- 
tiated from flash caused by gradual 
changes in mold or injection cylinder 
temperatures. Excessive vibration of the 
injection machine can also cause variations 
in the feeding of material into the cylin- 
der. This condition gives changes in in- 
jection pressure and causes rejects owing 
to short shots or flash. Sprues and run- 
ners can be reground and molded very 
satisfactorily, but the bulk factor should 

kept low to facilitate feeding. 


Mold Shrinkage 


Our work on the prediction of shrink- 
age, both in the laboratory and in the field, 
indicate that a sample mold should be 
made prior to actual production work, if 
at all possible. We made a laboratory in- 
vestigation to determine the effort of 
molding conditions upon the shrinkage of 
polythene. As a result of this study, made 
on a variety of shapes, the following ob- 
servations were made: 

(1) The minimum shrinkage of PM-1 
polythene is about 0.010-inch/inch. The 
asides conditions making for minimum 
shrinkage are low die temperature, high 
injection temperature, and high injection 
pressure. A hot die and low injection tem- 
perature and pressure caused an increase 
in shrinkage to 0.030-inch/inch. 

(2) Mold temperature is an important 
factor in shrinkage. An increase of 20 
F. in die temperature increases shrinkage 
by 0.001-inch/inch. 

(3) Injection temperature is also an 
important factor in shrinkage of poly- 
thene because of the material’s wide mold- 
ing range. A decrease of 30° F. in injec- 
tion temperature has increased shrinkage 
by 0.001-inch/inch. 

(4) The effect of varying the injection 
pressure is small; a decrease in pressure 


of 3,000 p.s4. increased shrinkage by 
0.001-inch/inch. 
(It should be noted that the effects of 


(2), (3), and (4) are additive. If exist- 
ing cor iditions permit a decrease in mold 
temperature and increases in injection 
temperature and pressure, the advantages 

gained will be additive (see Figure 6). 
(5) No significant change in shrinkage 
ame from varying the rate of 3 
(6) Shrinkage of polythene 

ve complete within 24 hours. 
(7) Diametral shrinkage of an edge- 
gated disk is the same in the direction of 
direction perpendicular to 
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conditi ns will show good confor- 
It molding con- 
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0.002-inch/inch in shrinkage should be 
maintained easily 

These shrinkage data indicate trends 
rather than specific effects. but t) ey do 
illustrate the importance of good control 


€ 
1 temperature and injection tem- 
perature and pressure to minimum varia- 


tions in shrinkage 
Summary and Conclusions 


To sum up, it would seem that the posi- 
tion of polythene in the plastics industry 
is one of growing importance for two rea- 
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sons: (1) its chemical, physical, and el 
trical properties are a challenge to. the 
designer and engineer in a competitive mat 
ket; and (2) molding techniques and 
equipment are available with which to 
achieve maximum machine capacity with 
relative ease. 
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New “Teflon” Developments 


EW forms ot “Teflon” tetrafluoroethy- 
lene resin, which for the first tim: 
able the chemical, electrical, and other 
dustries to take full advantage of the ma- 
terial’s extreme resistance to chemical cor 
and high temperatures, have been an 
nounced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. Althoug! 
not yet in commercial production, the new 
forms of Teflon are regarded as a major 
development since the plastic has been dif 
ficult to fabricate, and relatively simple 
shapes of limited industrial application have 
been made heretofore by slow and costly 
methods. 
It was recently discovered by du 
that “Teflon” could be 
soid, a form in which fine 
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plastic are held suspended in a liquid. T his 
discovery led to two rigged important dis- 
coveries: how to make “Teflon” adhere to 
metals, and how to make finishes that could 


be sprayed. From this new “Teflon” sus 


pensoid five new finished product devel 
opments have been made: (1) industrial 
finishes which may be applied by paint 





spraying equipment to metals and 
be used for corrosion resistant tank Ii 
(2) enamels for insulating fine wire wh 
can be coated at a rate of about 500 fe 
a minute on standard wire coat 
chinery; (3) compounds for ex 
heavier “Teflon” insulation on to 
rates upward of 20 feet a minute, as com- 
pared with the present rate of six feet 
an hour; (4) unsupported hha n” filn 













of improved quality and in thinner gages; 
and (5) glass fabrics coated with “Teflon”. 
In addition the suspensoid is offered by 
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SPE Quality Control Program; Sections Hold Technical Meetings 


Proiessional Activities Committee 
of the Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., 
held its viene semi-annual meeting on 
October 12 at the Builders Club, Chicago, 
Ill. The subcommittee is headed by Jerome 
Formo, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
( and is composed of Marion Arthur, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.; Dale Amos 
and Fred Tulley, both of Amos Molded 
Products; Wm. Hess, Anesite Corp.; Wm. 
Graves, Western Electric Co.; Don Greb, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell; and Louis Walter, 
General American Transportation Co. 

The subcommittee has outlined a_five- 
part program of activity, as follows: 

Create an interest in quality con- 
trol in the plastic industry. This work 
should begin with the molding people and 
then be extended to the materials field. 

(2) Collect examples of the successful 
use of quality control in this industry. 
These data should be correlated and di- 
vided into major divisions such as dimen- 
sional control, surface finish, color, and 
other characteristics. 

(3) Integrate data on suitable quality ac- 
ceptance levels by means of fine, medium, 
and coarse dimensional tolerances. Activi- 
ties should be coordinated with measure- 
ment standards groups to establish stan- 
dard means of measurement. Present visual 
standards of finish must be supplemented 
by accurate measurement in numerical 
terms 

(4; Ascertain the monetary value of 
quality control in establishing practical 
design tolerances and inspection standards 
and in controlling scrap rate. 

(5) Publish a quality control manual 
for use in plastics molding with established 
standards in such form as to make it pos- 
sible for shop foremen to put quality con- 
trol practices into effect in their plants. 

Great emphasis was laid on the need of 
additional members of this subcommittee 
as it is felt that membership should be 
expanded to at least 25 so that individual 
problems may be assigned to two or more 
members at the same time. Interested per- 
sons, either SPE members or non-mem- 
bers. are urged to write Mr. Formo, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2753 
Fourth Ave., S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


T HE Quality Control Subcommittee of 


Thomas and Goss Address Newark Section 


Approximately 75 members and guests of 
the Newark Section attended a regular din- 
ner-meeting on November 9 at the Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. Speakers at 
the technical session were Islyn Thomas, 
Thomas Mfg. Co., who discussed the “Eu- 
ropean Plastics Industry,” and Wyman 
Goss. General Electric Co., whose = sub- 
ject was “Some Recent Phenolic Develop- 
ments.” 

Mr. Thomas gave his impressions of 
Eur pean plastics conditions gained on a 
recent trip to the Continent. The speaker 
noted that the principles of mass produc- 
tion and volume distribution have not yet 
been phere by European. plastics mold 
ers, and he believes that within a few years 
Italy will be able to produce enough plastics 
item: to fill all her needs. 

Mr. Goss gave an interesting review of 
developments in phenolic molding materials 
during the past 10 years. Particular em- 
phasis was placed on rubber-phenolic 
blends with wood four, cotton flock, fab- 
ric, and asbestos. The improved impact 
strength of these compounds is expected to 
make them suitable for many industrial ap- 
plications, particularly in the field of com- 
munications, Mr. Goss declared. 
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Fastening Devices for Plastics 

The New York Section held another 
successful dinner-meeting on November 16 
at the Hotel Shelburne, New York, N. Y., 
with approximately 60 members and guests 
in attendance. Featured speaker at the 
technical session was Walter \. Toepel, 
Parker-Kalon Corp., who discussed “Fast 
ening Devices for Plastics.” 

Mr. Toepel’s talk covered self-tapping 
and drive screws and their applications 
in fastening plastic parts to one another 
or to other materials. The different types 
of screws made by Parker-Kalon were 
described, and details given on screw hole 
dimensions and design, methods for driving 
screws, screw materials and finishes, and 
related topics. Mr. Toepel illustrated his 
talk with diagrams of the different types 
of screws and examples of typical applica- 
tions in the plastics field. The talk was 
received with interest and was followed 
by a lively discussion period. 

In the business session preceding the 
talk, Section President Stanley Bindman, 
Noma Electric Corp., announced the for- 
mation of the following committees: 

1951 SPE National Conference Com- 
mittee: Mr. Bindman, chairman; Saul 
Blitz, Noma Electric; G. P. Bohrer, Ideal 
Plastics Corp.; H. W. Cyphers, American 
Cyanamid Co.; N. V. Fasano, Washing- 
ton Molding Co.; A. L. Ge Wertz, con- 
sultant; Sam Gurley, Chemical Division, 
Borden Co.; G. Humphrey, consultant; 


A. S. Jacobs, Renwal Mfg. Co.; C. W. 
Kleiderer, Ideal Plastics; A. M. Merrill, 
India Rupper Wortp; Herbert Proske, 


Wheelco Instruments Co.; G. H. Rice, 
\merican Cyanamid; Sam_ Silberkraus, 
consultant; and B. E. Wessinger, Wess 
Plastic Molds, Ine. 

Employment Clearing House Committee: 
Mr. Jacobs, acting chairman; Messrs. Sil- 
berkraus and Humphrey; and Carl Birk- 
maier, Dow Chemical Co. 

Nominating Committee for new direc 
tors: B. A. Boucher, Durite Division, 
Borden Co.; F. C. Meacham, Northern 
Industrial Chemical Co.; Mr. Merrill: 

A. Wachtel; and Sidney Zweier, Noma. 

Committee of “Experts” to answer ques- 
tions from the members: compression 
molding, Mr. Silberkraus; injection mold- 
ing, Mr. Wachtel; mold making, Mr. 
Wessinger; thermosetting materials, W. - 
Ward, American Cyanamid; thermoplastic 
materials, Ralph Hayes, Gering Products, 
Inc.; and assembly and finishing, Mr. 
Bindman. 

Section officers for the coming year 
were elected by the directors at their 
last meeting, as follows: president, Mr. 
Silberkraus; vice president, Mr. Hum- 
phrey; secretary-treasurer, Baron, 
Ideal Plastics; and national councilor, Mr. 
I-asano. 

Table favors were distributed through 
the courtesy of Mr. Wessinger, and the 
meeting closed with a drawing for door 
prizes contributed by Durite Division, 
Borden Co., and Plaskon Division, Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
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Fabric Coating Discussed 

A talk on ‘Plastics in Fabric Coating,” 
by David S. Plumb, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., featured the November 7 dinner-meet- 
ing of the SPE Philadelphia Section. Ap 
proximately 34 members and guests at- 
tended the meeting, which took place at the 
University Club. 

Mr. Plumb summarized trends in the 


textile coating industry since the end oft 
the war, emphasizing the increased use ot 
vinyl resins for coating and discussing the 
oo of these resins to rubber coating 
and nitrocellulose coating. The four types oi 


coating — 1es used for vinyl re sins 
are calendered sheeting, solut ion spre: ad 
coatings of Sead chloride and polyvit 





butyral, organosol coating, and paste coat- 
ing. The —a and advantages otf each 
f these methods were discussed and typi- 
cal applications given by the speaker. 

In the business session preceding the 
technical talk the election of three new 
members to the Section’s board of directors 
was announced: Richard D. Bishop, Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co.; George Koch, Jr., Mold 
d Insulation Co.; and D. I. Yarnall, Rol 
& Haas Co., Inc 


DeBell Reports on Japanese Plastics Industry 

\ talk on “The Japanese Slant on 
Plastics,” by John M. DeBell, DeBell & 
Richardson, Inc., featured the November 
a of the Western New 
gland Section, SPE, at the Hotel Shera- 
ton, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. DeBell, who recently returned from 
an extensive trip throughout Japan, noted 
that the country seemed very well organ- 
ized and attributed this fact to the occu- 
pation forces. The Japanese organic chemi- 
cal industry is good, but is hampered by 
a lack of raw materials and the poor 
physical ee of the pee In the 
plastics field, the speaker said that phenol- 
ics are fairly plentiful | but expensive, while 
ureas are good and in wide competitive 
use. The Japanese compression molding 
field in general is about 30 years behind 
that of the United States, as there are no 
large molds, transfer molding, or preheat 
ing in Japan. 

The ea field is quite limited, 
Mr. DeBell added, noting that he did not 
see a ree injection molding plant on the 
whole trip. The chief drawbacks are re- 
strictions on dollar exports and the need 
of importing all raw materials. The Japan 
ese, however, are working on the replace- 
ment of silk with a plastic fiber that has 
no American counterpart. Although yet 
to prove any accomplishments in the plas 
tics field, Mr. DeBell said that the Japan- 
ese are willing to work and, with help 
from this country, will develop into a 
serious competitor. 

An interesting discussion period followed 
the talk, during which the speaker de- 
scribed other aspects of Japanese life and 
industry. Door prizes were awarded 
through the courtesy of Rogers Plastics 
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Geon for Plating Racks 
LECTROPLATING racks used in cop 


per, nickel, and chrome solutions are 
first dipped for insulation into Geon plas 
tisols formulated by Michigan Chrome & 
Chemical Co. Plastisols based on Geor 
paste resin 121, a product of B. F. Goodric! 
Co., Cleveland, O., have markedly influ- 
enced the dip coating industry. By control 
of compound viscosity, temperature of the 
article dipped, and speed of dipping and 
withdrawal, it is possible to apply coatings 
with thicknesses ranging from a few mils to 
14-inch or more per dip. The Geon plasti 
sol coatings have given excellent service 
on the plating racks and, according to 
Michigan Chrome, will probably outlast the 
racks themselves. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Pacific Conference on Rubber and Plastics 





AN ALL-DAY program on rubber and 
plastics was sponsored jointly by the 


rnia Rubber Group and the 
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Leonard K. Firestone Addressing the Ban- 

quet Guests, with H. J. Jordan, Program 

Chairman for the Rubber and Plastics Part 
of the Conferences, at His Left 
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age tire consumes 
pounds of recapping 
pounds of recapping materials will be sold 
during 1949, After describing the produ 
tion of camelback from GR-S, “cold rt 
ber,” and natural rubber, the speaker said 
hat recapped tires of either GR-S or nat- 
ural rubber consistently outwear new tires 
because of the necessity of using a dit- 
ferent type of tread compound on me 
tires to compensate for normal tire growt 
Camelback made from “cold rubber’ is 
more expensive than other types, but the 
cost is more than offset by the increased 
quality. Mr. Oliver coneluded his talk 
listing five points to check when selecting 
a recapper : (1) determine the sea y 
t the shop and its equipment ; 2) find 
out who else has had his tires ompeed | by 
the firm; (3) find out what kinds of re- 
capping materials and how many different 
brands are being used by the firm: (4 
determine which rubber will be used on 
vour tires and why it will be used; and 
5) determine that the recap depth is 
thicker than the depth of tread markings. 
Mr. Ejierman described the relative 
growth and status of the thermoplastic and 
thermosetting plastics industries and stated 
that only large-volume production of a 
plastic item is profitable. This large volume 











Others at the Speakers’ Table at the Rubber and Plastics Banquet, Pacific Industrial Conferences: (Left to Right) Neil McIntyre, Oliver 


Tire; George B. Farwell, 


Goodyear Rubber Co.; R. J. Clausen, Pioneer Rubber: W. J. Haney: H. A. Wright, Pacific Rubber Co.; Dickson 


Sheppard, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; Mrs. and Mr. R. E. Hutchinson; Ira Williams; W. D. Good: H. R. Mansfield, Pioneer Rubber; 
R. B. Stringfield: Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Kebely; Earl Boos, Pacific Rubber Co.; J. A. Liliegren, Pioneer Rubber; R. D. Kettering: R. J. Hender- 
son, American Rubber Mfg. Co.; and R. R. James, Mare Island Naval Shipyard Rubber Laboratory 


Technical Papers Presented at Afternoon 
Session 
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e rub con- 
sumer in rubber 
pr xlucts rial needs. To de 
velop a he following steps 
should b bserved 1) establish a co- 
yperative attitude between the consumer’s 
engineering department and the rubber 
technologist’s; (2) determine the proper 
ties desired in the rubber item and _ list 
them in order of importance; (3) supply 
the rubber technologist with a complete 
description of the service application; and 


4) perform laboratory and service 


tests 





establish the suitability of the rubber 
(good stated that the size and 
the design of the mold often have more 
effect on the cost of the rubber item than 
{ factors involved and em- 
the consumer should always 
consult with ‘the rubber ecluaclcat st before 
making a mold. 

Mr. Schluter stated that business de- 
pends on conditions locally, nationally, and 

Idly. He analyzed world conditions as 
worse for the American businessman 
r to decreased exports, devaluation of 
‘ign currency, and lowered tariffs. On 
ational outlook, the speaker expressed 
the opinion that the current recession has 
not yet run its course, and he does not 
foresee much improvement until labor ques- 
tions are resolved. On the local outlook, 
Mr Schluter said that business will be 
better because of increased population and 

xpansions in the food, housing, mining, 
oil, and automotive industries which should 
be reflected in a greater demand for rub- 
ber goods. He further declared that the 
western trend toward business decentraliza- 
tion, higher per capita buying power, bet- 
ter labor-management relations, and pro- 
gressive attitude all favor business condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Oliver be gan his talk by noting that 
from 1937 to 1941, 25% of tire replacements 
were recaps; from. 1941-1945, 56% were 
recaps; from 1946-1948, 15% were recaps; 
and for 1949 it appears that 20% of re- 
placements will be recaps. Since the aver- 


1e other 





is required for reasonable 
the large tooling cost for each new item. 
The best procedure for the development ot 
a new item is to make a sample die for 
a few thousand units to determine market- 
ability before justifying the manufacture of 
a production die. 

tn his talk Mr. Kebely stated that the 
many new plastic materials developed in 
recent years have created special problems 
in the plastics industry. At present there 
are several thousand materials with which 
to work, each with its own method of 
processing. The speaker discussed the ma- 
jor fields of application of plastic and noted 
that their use in product models and dem- 
onstration is a new use just now getting 
under way. 

Mr. Fowles declared that the 200,000,000 
pounds of vinyl plastics which will be 
produced this year will replace rubber ir 
many fields. The principal features of 
vinyls which make their bid for use over 
rubber are flame resistance, toughness, eas) 
processability, and chemical resistance. The 
rubber industry was slow to accept vinyls 
because of their high cost and apparent re 
striction in use to wire insulation. Because 
of this hesitancy the production of viny! 
films, extruded articles, and spreading ap- 
plications were taken over by other proc 
“he ease of processing of the gh 
offsets to a large extent their initial high 
material cost and thus places them in a 
competitive position to rubber. Mr. Fowles 
also showed slides and films of products 
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where vinyl plastics have invaded the rub- 
ber industry, including garden hose, films, 
upholstery, wire insulation, dolls, phono- 
graph records, floor tiling, and others. 

tr. Huxley gave the principal causes of 
failure of electrical cable as failure of the 
copper conductor due to flexing, failure of 
the wire insulation due to either flex crack- 
ing or abrasion, and failure of the jacket 
due to abrasion, sunlight exposure, or 
chemical attack. The speaker stated that 
“cold rubber” has been found ideally suited 
for wire insulation because of its high ten- 
sile strength, and properly compounded 
stocks can take a partial cure without blow- 
ing. This latter characteristic is especially 
valuable in reducing bumping operations 
during fabrication. The desired finished 
cure is then obtained during jacketing op- 
erations. Natural rubber wire insulation 
overcures under the same conditions. Mr. 
Huxley said that neoprene jacket com- 
pounds give the best all-around protec- 
tion to cables and is in greater use than 
GR-S or natural rubber in jackets be- 
cause of its excellent resistance to sunlight, 
oils, aging, flame, abrasion, tearing, chip- 
ping, and cutting. 





Leonard Firestone Banquet Speaker 


The highlight of the program was the 
evening banquet at the Hotel Whitcomb, 
with Leonard K. Firestone, president of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of California, 
as after-dinner speaker. Mr. Firestone’s 
topic was “The New Day in Rubber,” and 
he began by tracing the development ot 
synthetic rubber from its beginnings to 
the present time, showing how the high 
price of natural rubber practically forced 
this development. The development of “cold 
rubber” was also described together with 
its advantages as compared to standard 
GR-S. Mr. Firestone predicted that the 
use of synthetic rubber will increase. At 
present 40% of all new rubber consumed 
is synthetic, despite the restriction of the 
foreign market owing to dollar shortages 
and the improved competitive position of 
natural rubber resulting from foreign cur- 
rency devaluation. This country, however, 
has attained national — self-sufficiency 
through its synthetic rubber program, Mr. 
Firestone conclided, and the price of nat- 
ural rubber has been stabilized. 


Program of Evening’s Technical Session 


The evening session following the ban- 
quet consisted of a talk on “ ‘Cold Rubber’ 
Compounding and Processing,” by Dickson 
M. Sheppard, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
and a panel discussion. Mr. Sheppard stated 
that the compounding of “cold rubber’ is 
practically the same as for GR-S except 
that about 5% more acceleration is re- 
quired. The properties of “cold rubber” ex- 
cell those of similar GR-S stocks, and its 
tensile strength is about equal to that of 
natural rubber although its ultimate elonga- 
tion at high temperatures is inferior. The 
flex life of “cold rubber” is better than 
that of standard GR-S, but inferior to that 
of natural rubber. “Cold rubber” is not 
the equal of natural rubber in resilience 
and heat build-up. On the basis of equiva- 
lent loading, the roadwear of “cold rubber” : 
compounds is 23% better than that of GR-S 
compounds and about 15% better than that 
of natural rubber compounds. Tread crack- 
ing properties of “cold rubber” are better 
than those of GR-S, but inferior to those of 
natural rubber. “Cold rubber” is inferior 
to both GR-S and natural rubber in side- 
wall cracking and is no better than GR-S 
in skid resistance on icy roads. Mr. Shep- 
pard further stated that the processing of 
“cold rubber” does not appear to present 
too much of a problem. Shorter mixing 
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times are possible, but scorch problems are 
somewhat greater, especially with camel- 
back acceleration. It has been found that 
the work-back of sc rap is less of a problem 


with “cold rubber” than with GR-S. 
Shrinkage of “cold rubber” is about equal 
to that of similar natural rubber 


com- 
pounds, and much better than that of GR-S 
compounds. “Cold rubber’? compounds tend 
to become boardy after cooling and thus 
cause trouble during fabrication, but their 
molding properties are satisfactory. Mr. 
Sheppard expressed the belief that the fu- 
ture use of “cold rubber” would be largely 
confined to treads for the smaller sizes ot 
passenger-car tires and to camelback. 
The panel discussion which climaxed the 


day’s program answered numerous questions 
trom the floor, including those raised as a 
result of the papers presented during the 
technical and dinner sessions. The discus- 
sion was led by Raymond B. Stringfield, 
president of Fullerton Mfg. Co., and other 
panel members were: Richard A. Claussen, 


joneer Rubber Mills; Messrs. Eierman, 
Fowles, Good, Huxley, Kebely, and Shep- 
pard; William J. Haney, Kirkhill Rubber 
Co.; R. E. Hutchinson, Firestone; Russel 


Kettering, Oliver Tire; and Ira Williams, 
J. M. Huber Corp. 
Accompanying photographs of the speak 
er’s tab le at the banquet are by courtesy 
Fred Sawyer, associate editor, Chemical 
G cay clita News. 





Los Angeles Panel on Mixing 


PANEL discussion on “Rubber Mix- 

ing Equipment” featured the October 
4+ dinner-meeting of the Los Angeles Rub- 
ber Group, Inc., at the Hotel Mayfair, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Approximately 65 
members and guests heard the discussion 
by a panel composed of Tway Andrews, 
H. M. Royal, Inc.; Phil Drew, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Charles Kuhn, Mas- 
ter Processing Co.; George Miller, W. J. 
Voit Rubber Corp.; and Paul Oliver, Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co., Inc. Neil Pestal, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., acted as 
moderator. 


Panel Discussion 


Questions submitted to the panel and 
the answers given follow: 
. 1. What is the comparative effective- 
ness of open-end versus closed-end mill 
cooling ? 


A. (l/r. Drew.) Open-end cooling elim- 
inates the possibility of drain back pres- 
sure, which usually amounts to 5-10 


pounds in the closed-end method. Open- 
end cooling also allows a more effective 
spray cooling since the spray pipe can 
at all times be kept above the level ot 
the cooling water, permitting the sprays 
to contact intimately the roll surfaces and 
provide better cooling. 

Q. 2. What is the importance of clear- 
ance between extruder screw and barrel? 

A. (Mr. Drew.) It the clearance be- 
tween extruder screw and barrel is not 
kept very low, too much stock flows 
backward over the screw, resulting in 
loss of production and scorched 
New machines should be set up with a 
diameter clearance of 0.001-0.002-inch be- 
tween screw and barrel. Tubing machine 
clearance should be reduced when it ex- 
ceeds 0.006-inch in diameter between screw 
and _ barrel. 

. 3. What is the best method for keep- 
ing scale off the inside of mill rolls? 

A. (Mr. Miller.) The best method, of 
course, is to soften or treat the cooling 
water. Softening plants require a consid- 
erable outlay of money for original equip- 
ment and also for maintenance. Calcium 
and magnesium scaling can be prevented 
by dosing the water with a sequestering 
agent, such as sodium pyrophosphate. Here, 
the cost of equipment is quite nominal, 
and with water of medium hardness the 
cost of the sequestering agent would 
amount to only a few cents per 100 gal- 
lons of water treated. To be economical 
this method would require a closed-circuit 
water system. “Stars” or “jacks” are often 
placed inside the rolls. These are irregu- 
larly shaped pieces of iron which scour 
out the scale as the roll turns and tumbles 


stock. 


Equipment 


them around. If stars are used, the inside 
of the roll should be inspected frequently 
to insure that the stars do not group to- 


gether and score the roll. Rolls have been 
known to fail at such score points. Prob- 
ably the most acceptable method is to dis- 


solve out the scale at frequent intervals 
by means of an inhibited acid. Such an 
acid is available from reputable manufac- 
turers who will recommend the proper 
acid and equipment for the job. An acid 
circulating system with pump, tanks, and 
accessories is easily and cheaply built, and 
the method for removing scale is simple 
safe, and economical. 

Q. 4. On an open mill, 
practical mechanical device for 
cally returning to the bank any 
that falls through the mill rolls? 

A. (Mr. Miller.) The best device for 
returning powders to the bank is an apron 
consisting of an endless belt which runs 


what 1s the most 
automati- 
powder 


into the mill pan and back up over the 
roll. The belt is usually as wide as the 


rolls are long so that it picks up all 
der droppings and returns them to the 
bank. The belt is driven by friction con- 
tact with the rolls and may be raised and 
lowered by means of a pneumatically op- 
erated cable. It is kept in a lowered posi- 
tion while the mill is being loaded and, 
as droppings accumulate, is raised to the 
roll contact position. Mill apron iy be 
purchased as standard equipment from any 
of the mill manufacturers 

Q. 5. Discuss the types of dust rin 
used on Banburys, with reference to pig- 
ment loss am id tailings. 

A. (Mr. Oliver.) A number ot different 
type dust stops have been used, with the 
most successful at present being types “D” 





and “F”. The type “D” has a floating 
friction ring which is loosely keyed to 
the rotor shaft and the seals made by 


pressure being applied to a br 
ring which forces the friction 
the collar on the end frame rir 
type “F” stop has a hardened collar which 
is shrunk on the shaft and extends 
through the end plate; the seal is made 
by the dust stop gland ring which presses 
against the rotor collar by means of 
spring tension. There is a question as to 
the relative merits of these two types, 
with each being preferred by com- 
panies. I believe that either type of dust 
stop will work successfully if it is proper- 
ly maintained. Improper spring tension and 
lack of lubrication are the usual causes 
of failure of these stops. If the lubricator 
runs out of oil or fails to supply the pr 
amount, the oil holes in the gland rings 
become plugged, thereby allowing the rin 

to wear and compounds to pass by the 
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ing attended by 165 members and guests. 
Entertainment was provided by impersona- 
tor Bert Henderson, and the meeting con- 
cluded with a drawing for six door prizes 
contributed by the Group. Prize winners 
Larry Keltner, B. F. Goodrich Co.; 
Bremble, both of Kirk- 
Mason Paine, Firestone; 
Blue Star Mines, Ltd.; 
Pacific Hard Rubber Co.; 
Ostman, a guest. 


were 
Glen Goes and J. 
hill Rubber Co.; 


Lectures on Rubber Technology 


The Group is offering 
introductory course in 
nology, with a large portion of the cost 
g underwritten by the Group. The 
course comprises weekly sessions of three 
hours extending over 15 weeks and i 
given in the laboratories of H. 
Classes are conducted by R. B. 
Stringtield, president of Fullerton Mig. 
and F. W. Woerner, chief chemist 
A. Standard Rubber Co., and in- 
both lecture and laboratory work. 


its members an 


basic rubber tech- 


peng 


being 


Royal, Ine. 


Williams Discusses 
Rubber Oxidation 


The Los Angeles Rubber Group held a 
regular meeting on November 1 at the 
Hotel Mayfair, with approximately 161 
members and guests in attendance. A talk 
on “Oxidation and Antioxidants,” by Ira 
Williams, J. M. Huber Corp., featured the 
afternoon technical session. 


Dr. Williams stated that the oxidation 


of rubber and the combination of rubber 
with sulfur are similar in some respects, 
Both oxygen and sulfur combine with rub- 
ber at a constant rate until they are nearly 
consumed. Both oxygen and sulfur prob- 
ably attack both double-bonds and alpha 
carbon atoms. Ordinary aging is probably 
caused by massive oxidation which attacks 
alpha carbons, the speaker said. This ac- 
tion is promoted by the presence of either 
combined oxygen combined © sulfur. 
Flex cracking appears to be a type of 
massive oxidation; while sun checking and 
mastication oxidation attack the double- 
bonds. Antioxidants are not effective 
against oxidation at double-bonds. Anti- 
oxidants probably act as deactivators of 
combined oxygen or sulfur to reduce the 
rate of massive oxidation to a rate normal 
for the rubber hydrocarbon. 

The cocktail hour and dinner-meeting 
following the technical session was spon- 
sored by W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. and 
was acclaimed as one of the best of the 
year. An after-dinner talk on ‘Football,’ 
by Mike Pecarovich, an outstanding foot- 
baH coach and authority, featured the 
meeting. The nine door prizes, contributed 
by Voit, were won by the following: W. E. 
Shaweger, California Rubber Products, 
Inc.; D. W. Burson and Joe Sheets, both 
of H. M. Royal, Inc.; Joe Hoefle, Plastic 
& Rubber Products Co.; Montel Mont- 
gomery, Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; C. E. 
Daniels, Shell Oil Co.; C. A. Carlton, 
Huber Corp.; and S. P. Atkinson and B. 
Moeller, both of Kirkhill Rubber. 


or 





National Safety Congress, Rubber Section Meeting 


National 


sessit ms on 


HE Rubber Section of the 

Safety Council held two 
October 25 and 26 as part of the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago, October 24- 
28. T. H. Boyd, Manhattan Rubber Divi- 
sion, Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., chairman 
of the Rubber Section, presided at both 


sessions. 


Contest Award Winners, Etc. 


\t the first session Mr. Boyd made a 
report of activities of the Section, tollow- 
ing which J. L. Dean, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., talked on outstanding facts in 
connection with the Rubber Section Safety 
Contest 1948-49. J. I. Banash, consulting 
ngineer and past president of the N. S. C., 
then presented the awards. 

\ total of 115 companies finished the 
Safety Contest. The number of manhours 
reported was in excess of 255,000,000, dur- 
ing which time 1,774 disabling injuries 
were r¢ ported. a 
reduction of 17% 
irom the rate for the previous contest. The 
average r ; 573 31% below the 
national average of 8.35 for all companies 

the Rubber Section who reported their 
experience Council in 1948. Eighty- 

companies had rates below the national 

average. Fourteen companies, including one 

ith below minimum exposure, completed 
ontest with perfect records. 

In Division | (average monthly man- 
hours’ exposure over 400.000). first place 
\ won by the Firestone company at 
Memphis, Tenn., with a twelve-month fre- 
quency rate of 0.57, Firestone’s plant #1 
at Akron, O., was second with a frequency 
rate of O.81, and United States Rubber Co. 
l Ind., was third with 


plant at Mishawaka, 


a rate of 1.01 


contestants Was 3.4/0, a 


Was 


Vas 


In Division II (exposure between 100,- 
001 and 400,000) first place went to the 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, 
Del., with a 0.55 frequency rate; Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Jerome, Canada, was 
second with a 0.86 rate; and U. S. Rubber 
at Indianapolis, Ind., was third with a 1.18 
figure. 

In Division III (exposure between 50,- 
001 and 100,000), General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Baytown, Tex.; U. S. Rubber, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn.; Van Cleef Brothers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., headed the list 
with perfect records. 

Similarly, in Division IV (exposure un- 
der 50,000 manhours), Firestone’s synthe- 
tic division at Akron; McCreary Tire & 
Rubber Co., Indiana, Pa.; Firestone’s, Ak- 
ron research laboratory; Canadian Lastex, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., Canada; B. F. Good- 
rich Co., DuBois, Pa.; U. S. Rubber, Bur 
lington, N. C.; Goodvear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Fabric Fire 
Hose Co., Sandy Hook, Conn.; and Lob! 
Mig. Co., Middleboro, Mass., all finished 
the contest with perfect records. 

The next part of the program was a rep- 
resentation of the revised Safety Code for 
Rubber Mills and Calenders, B-28.1 of 
the American Standards Association,! by 
Ernest W. Beck, U. S. Rubber. 

\ panel discussion on “Protection of 
Fabric Windups and Letoffs” was held 
with R. W. Fickes, Goodyear, as discus- 
sion leader. Participants were Thomas J 
Cain, Jr.. Goodrich, and Wesley M. Graff, 
Gag SH Rubber. 


New Officers and Second Panel Discussion 
At the second session on October 26 


1See India Rurpner Wortp, Nov., 1949, p. 202. 
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» chairman of the nominating committee 
R A. Bullock, Corduroy Rubber a 
Grand Rapids, Mich., made his report, 
which was followed by election of officers 
for the 1949-50 period. 

The new general chairman of the Rub- 
ber Section is H. L. Andrews, Firestone, 
Akron. Vice chairman in charge of pro- 
gram is S. A. Wright, Inland Mfg. Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Dayton, O.; 
and secretary is George Burkhardt, Gen- 
eral Tire, Akron. 

News Letter editor is R. M. 
west Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Louis, Ill. 

JT. J. Cain, Jr., Goodrich 
chairman of the engineering 
with Mr. Graff, and W. J. Dooling, 
Rubber Co. Division, as members. 

M. E. Badstuber, Ohio Rubber Co., Wil- 
loughby, O., is chairman of the trade as- 
sociation and liaison committee. 

The health committee is headed 
W. Sands, U. S. Rubber, with Dr. 
Wilson, Goodrich, and I. S. Malette, 
stone, as members. 

GC. Becks St: 


Boyles, Mid- 
East St. 


Akron, 1s 
committee, 


Ho rd 


Clair Rubber Co., De- 
troit, Mich., heads the membership com- 
mittee; while J. L. Dean, Firestone, heads 
the publicity committee. 

The poster committee consists of L. F. 
Nixon, Canadian Synthetic Rubber, Ltd., 
chairman, and G. A. Miller, Gates Rubber 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

The statistics committee 1s 
J. Raytkwich, Naugatuck Chemical 
sion, U. S. Rubber. 

Members at large include the following 
past chairmen: Messrs. Beck, Bullock, and 
3oyd, G. D. Firestone, R. S. Far- 
num, O. Hopkins, oe Kastell, and J. 
E. Lovas, all of U. Rubber, C. F. Horan, 
Arrow Mutual Liability Insurance Co.; J. 
M. Kerrigan, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming; 
W. L. Schneider, Goodrich, and P. Van 
Cleef, Van Cleef Brothers; and Dr. J. 
Newton Shirley, Arrow Mutual. 

The program was 


headed by J. 
Divi- 


Cross, 


concluded with a 
symposium and panel discussion on “Visual 
Aids in the Rubber Industry Safety Pro 
gram.” Mr. Wright acted as discussion 
leader. 

Papers entitled “Materials Available 
from the National Safety Council” by E. 
P. Marconi, of the N. S. C.; “Materials 
Available from Other Sources” by C. F. 
Scheer, Zurich General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Co.; and “Materials Which You 
Can Develop” by H. L. Andrews, of Fire 
stone, were presented as part of the sym 
posium program. 


Plant Maintenance Show 
ANY 


rubber 

industry will be on the program for 
discussion at the first Plant Maintenance 
Show, to be held in the Auditorium, Cleve 
land, O., on January 16-19. The expo- 
sition, to be held concurrently with a four- 
day conference, is the first ever devoted 
exclusively to maintenance. The program, 
sponsored jointly by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, will 
include such topics as “Maintenance Or- 
ganization and M.z inagement, Budgeting 
the Maintenance Operation,” “Upkeep of 
Motors, Controls, and Distribution Equip 
ment,” “Lubrication,” “Application of Ser- 
vice Equipment,” and many others. The 
exposition will consist of more than 100 
exhibits demonstrating the use of machin- 
ery, materials, and methods for reducing 
costs in plant maintenance. 


subjects of interest to the 
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Government Trends Discussed 


“What's Cooking in Wash- 
by Paul RR. Leach, 
W ashing- 
meeting of 
Attended by 
meet- 


May 


TALK on 

ington Today,” 
chief of the Knight newspapers’ 
ton bureau, featured the fall 
the Akron Rubber Group. 
some 300 members and guests, the 
ing was held on October 28 at 
flower Hotel, Akron, O. 

In an interesting talk which was fol 
lowed by a long question and answer 
period, Mr. L each gave opinions on 
many of today’s controversial issues. Tire 
men in the audience were pleased to hear 
the speaker express the opinion that excis 
taxes on tires, as well as on travel and 
communications, will probably be reduced 
next vear. Income taxes will not be raised 
because 1950 is an election year, Mr 
Leach said, and also predicted that Presi 
dent Truman will reelection it 
The speaker flatly that the 
States has state, 
the only question 
going with eee welfa 
agora ave the opini mn 

s little Congressional approval 
of the adie health insurance plan 
proposed by the President, universal mili- 
tary training, standby authority for the 
President to impose price “ ntrols and 
rationing, and repeal of the ’ lait-Hartley 
AGE 

The Group's winter meeting, held 
at the Mayflower Hotel on February 3, 
will feature a symposium on new devel- 
opments in rubber machinery. Details will 
jounced at a later date. 
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Tyson on “Synthetic Fuel” 


Rubber Group 
November 

licago, III. 

and 


HE Chicago 

fall meeting on 
Morrison Hotel, Cl 
mately 186 members 
Group attended the meeting, 
cluded a cocktail hour and dinner an 
tured a talk on “Synthetic Fuel” by 
Tyson, Standard Oil Development Co. 

Mr. Tyson described the the 
practical [ develo 
processes for the Se. of 
gasoline and fuel oil from 
coal, and oil shale. The 
Standard Oil Development has un 
to investigate the possibilit 
production from each of t 
of raw material was summarized, 
parative cost were 
building a plant and producing gasoline 
by each method. Indications are that based 
on present knowledge it should be 
to make synthetic gasoline for 3¢ a gallon 
over the gasoline from petroleum. 
Further research and development under 
way may lower the cost by the time such a 
process is needed 
petroleum reserves. 

In the business session it was 
that J. Frank Taylor, Commercial Solvents 
Corp., has been elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Group to fill the vacancy left by the 
resignation of Maurice O'Connor, who 
moved from the Chicago area. Enter 
tainment was provided by a showing of 
the sound-color film, “Famous Fairways,” 
showing the most famous and_= difficult 
golf courses in the country, made available 
through the courtesy of A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., Inc. 

R. P. Dinsmore, vice 
year Tire & Rubber Co., will address the 
February 17 meeting of tl “< ‘ago Group 
on the subject, “Where We Stand.” 
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New NBS Appointees 


gts Nationa real { Standard 
Washington 25, , has announce 


the appointment of Rol vert S. Marvin 
Richard N. Work to its research staff. 
Marvin will conduct 
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Ontario Group Hears Chase 

















A PTALK Heavy Rub 
er al ’ * by Dor 
ald { Ss m Coa, Inc., 
¢ 1 the ler-meeting 
Ontario Rubber Section, C.I.C. Ap 
ximately 100 and guests wert 
resent at the uch took place 
McMaster | Hamilton, Ont.. 
( anada 

M ( ses k was simik to that 
given before e Rubber & Plastics Divi 
s A.S.M.I ] Pa mm September 

2s t te page 202 of our N 
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New Cyanamid Chemical 


hI} | ++ 7 ¢+riq})_l ; 
Hr availability in trial-lot quantities 
F z Re ae 1: 94.9 1 
a ew nical, dialivicvanamide, 


id 
as been announced by American Cyani 
Plaza, New York 


material is a liquid 











having a b point of 222° C. and a 
Ire ng 1 \ 70° ¢ Less than 
] soluble in water at 28° C., diallylevan- 
amide is miscible with most organic sol- 
vents and acts as a solvent for most nat- 
i synthetic resins. The chemical 
reac s of this material are based main- 
) the reactivity of the nitrile group 
ls containing active hydro- 

It tion t cyanamide the dime- 

V liethy diisopropyl cyanamides 
are also ay ailable in experimental quanti- 
tles \ 1 these compounds are believed 
t be 1 interest to the rubber, plastics, 
vetroleu textile, paint, and paper in 
lustries. A technical bulletin giving the 
chemical and physical properties of these 
compounds may be had from the com 
pany s new product development depart 





New Adhesive for Butyl 


See pr rb| 





lds: 


f bonding Butyl rubber to 





1g operations, 
adhesion tasks known 
> ] } "nth -< 

ve soived with a new 


No. 12623 ce- 


leveloped by Dayton Chemical Prod- 


one 






ration, designated as 








icts Laboratories, Inc., West Alexandria. O 
Since its development Butyl has been most 
lifficult to adhere or splice to other mate- 
5s; fi ihesive is recommended 
SUK ns as vibration reducing 
mounti ‘rs, and other molded 





he permanent adhesion 


metal | 


f Butyl to a vase. The company 
has als develope 1 related formulations 
which bond Butyl to other synthetic rub- 
bers. The new cement has already aroused 


considerable 
and 
eS ee 

a wide range 


interest in the rubber industry 
is expected to find increasing use in 
f applications. 
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Rubber Impregnated Leather 


ATURAL rubber greatly improves 

the durability of leather in a new 
treating process developed by Rene Oehler, 
Timothy J. Kilduff, and Sverre Dahl, of the 
leather laboratory of the National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington 25, D. C. The 
impregnation process increases the abra- 
sion and water resistance of leather so that 
sub-standard leather may be used com- 
mercially. Preliminary results from service 
tests of rubber treated soles indicate a defi- 
nite improvement in wearing qualities over 
untreated soles. 

Impregnation is accomplished by simple 
immersion of the leather into a_ solution 
if natural rubber whose viscosity has been 
reduced by preliminary cold milling of the 
rubber stock. This milling results in good 
penetration and maximum rubber deposit 
in the leather. Solutions have been made 
from gutta percha, //evea, and Castilloa 
rubber, with Hevea smoked sheet giving 
the best results. If the grain layer is split 
away and the body of the leather allowed 
to remain in the solution overnight, pene- 
tration and distribution of the rubber are 
greatly increased. The deposited rubber 
may then be vulcanized at 80° C. with the 
aid of an accelerator of the dithiocarba- 
mate type without harm to the leather. 
Comparative tests show the impregnated 
leather to have 50% the water absorption 
and transmission of untreated leather; 
while abrasion resistance is improved from 
50-100%, depending on the type of rubber 
treatment. 





Washington Group Hears Glenn 
meeting of the Washington Rub- 


TA 
A ber Group in the Cosmos Club audi- 


torium in Washington, D. C., on November 
22, Earl W. Glenn, director, Rubber Di- 
vision, United States Department of Com- 
merce, spoke on “World War II Rubber 
Observations.” 

Roy J. Devereaux, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., chairman of the Group, presided and 
introduced Mr. Glenn. Mr. Devereaux also 
explained that the previously announced 
program on military requirements for rub- 
ber which had been planned as a_ panel 
liscussion with participation by experts 
from the Army, Navy, and Air Force, but 
which the Group had been forced to cancel 
at the last minute, was now scheduled for 
January. 

Mr. Glenn, who for eight months, begin- 
ning in December, 1944, traveled through 
England, France, Holland, Belgium, and 
Germany as an expert consultant for Army 
Ordnance, discussed the performance of 
rubber in the Army in the latter part of 
the war and illustrated his remarks with 
pictures taken on his trip. He emphasized 
the premature failure of hundreds and thou- 
sands of tires and tank bogie wheels and 
tracks made with synthetic rubber and 
indicated that we had not been quite so 


successful as was thought at that time in 
the use of synthetic rubber for the Armed 


Services. Even with the continued use and 
levelopment of synthetic rubber, the size 
of our stockpile of natural rubber is an 
extremely important part of our long-term 
rubber policy, the speaker pointed out. 

The talk was concluded with the show- 
ing of many slides of interesting scenes 
trom Germany and France, some for their 
connection with the rubber industry and 
some for their pictorial and_ historical 
value. 


Connecticut Group Elects 


HE fall meeting of the Connecticut 

Rubber Group on November 4 took 
the form of a tour through the plant of 
Armstrong Rubber Co. at West Haven, 
Conn. Approximately 110 members and 
guests were escorted in groups of six 
through the entire plant, beginning with 
the finished tire and going back through 
each operation to the raw materials. Of 
special interest were the modern produc- 
tion equipment and the good housekeeping 
practices in evidence in the plant. Following 
served 
through 


and 
the 


the tour, refreshments were 
souvenir gifts distributed 
courtesy of the company. 

Results of the Group's recent mail ballot- 
ing for new officers and directors were an- 
nounced, as follows: chairman, Donald 
Spengler, Sponge Rubber Products Co.; 
vice chairman, Carl A. Larson, Whitney 
Blake Co.; secretary, George R. Sprague, 
also of Sponge Rubber; treasurer, Francis 
Rooney, General Electric Co.; and direc- 
tors, Gus Maassen, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
Inc., D. Welch, Naugatuck Chemical Di- 
vision of United States Rubber Co., Emil 
Schwartz, Southern Clays, Inc., and H. V. 
Allison, Allison Co. 





Southern Ohio Group Meets 


HE Southern Ohio Rubber Group held 

its fall dinner-meeting on October 27 
at the Engineer’s Club, Dayton, with 80 
members and guests attending. Feature of 
the meeting was a talk on military pho- 
tography by Col. G. W. Goddard, Chief 
of the Photographic Laboratory, U. S. Air 
Force. Assisted by Carl Balcomb, project 
engineer at the Laboratory, Colonel God- 
dard discussed high-speed photography of 
large land areas; day and night pictures; 
high altitude photography; three-dimen- 
sional photography of New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, and New Orleans; and moving 
three-dimensional pictures of bombed Ger- 
man cities. The use of illustrative films 
and slides added to the interest of the 
talk, which was effectively presented and 
very well received. 

In the business session preceding the 
talk, S. L. Brams, Dayton Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., reported on the A. C. S. Rub- 
ber Division meetings at Boston and At- 
lantic City this year in his capacity as 
Group delegate to the Division. Mr. Brams 
also announced the election of J. E. Feld- 
man, Inland Mfg. Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., as Group delegate for 1950. It 
was also decided that a newssheet for 
members be initiated, to be published by 
H. L. Rucker and R. S. Radow, both of 
Dayton Rubber Co. 





New Name for Staple Fiber 


YNEL, a new generic name to denote 

its acrylonitrile-vinyl chloride staple 
fiber, as distinguished from the older Vin- 
yon yarns, has been chosen by Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Dynel is expected to 
become a fiber of major importance. 
Among its many advantages are high resil- 
ience, “loft,” warmth, strength, fire re- 
sistance, mothproofness, and fungus inert- 
ness. In addition the fiber possesses dimen- 
sional stability; dries rapidly; can be dyed 
(Continued on 366) 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


Tire and Tube Prices Increased 7%; Many Difficult 
Problems Face Rubber Industry in 1950 


Tire and tube prices were increased 
7% between October 25 and December 
1, in two stages. Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. initiated the first increase of 
314% on October 25, and Seiberling 
Rubber Co. the second 314% increase 
on November 21. A further price in- 
crease of 314% is still called for by some 
of the smaller tire companies. P. W. 
Litchfield stated that rubber as a com- 
modity is involved in several “imponder- 
ables” which it might be inferred will 
make management of the rubber indus- 
try in 1950 more than usually difficult. E. 
G. Holt predicts a further small decline 
in rubber industry activity in 1950, but 
considers an industry consumption of 1,- 
600,000 tons of rubber possible in the 
United States 50 years from now. New 
revised figures for rubber manufactur- 
ers’ sales from 1946 through September, 
1949, by the month have been obtained 
from the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

Bargaining on pension and insurance 
plans between several large and small 
rubber companies has been recessed to 
provide time for the accumulation of 
much needed actuarial data. The com- 
pany-wide pension and insurance agree- 
ment between the URWA and The B. 
F. Goodrich Co. of September 30 has 
been approved by the executive board 
of the union. 


First Tire and Tube Price Increase 


E. J. Thomas, president of the Goodyear 
company, speaking at a convention of the 
American Trucking Association in Boston, 
Mass., on October 25, announced that his 
company was raising passenger end truck 
tire and tube prices 312%, effective, No- 
vember 1. Mr. Thomas said that the price 
increases were made necessary by the sub- 
stantial advances in manufacturing costs, 
while tire and tube prices have remained 
at or near 1941 levels. 

Within the next few days similar price 
increases were announced by Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., United States Rubber 
Co., Goodrich, Dayton Rubber Co., Mo- 
hawk Rubber Co., and Seiberling. Most 
other tire manufacturing firms indicated 
that they would put the increase into ef- 
fect within a few days or weeks. 

The tire industry, in general, took the 
position that the price increase was neces- 
sary but inadequate and that a further in- 
crease might be required about January 1. 

In the judgment of the Goodyear man- 
agement, the 314% increase was as far as 
the company could go at this time, accord- 
ing to Mr. Litchfield, chairman of the 
board. Despite the increase, Mr. Litchfield 
feels that tire prices are still too low in 
relation to costs, without even considering 
the extra expense all rubber goods manu- 
facturers face in the months ahead with 
new or expanded pension programs. 

“Our increases had nothing to do with 
pensions,” he declared. “We set the price 
on what we thought the market would al- 


December, 1949 


low at this time and still permit stability 
in prices.” 

L. R. Jackson, Firestone president, in 
commenting on the tire and tube price in- 
crease at the National Association of In- 
dependent Tire Dealers’ convention in 
Cincinnati, O., November 2, said that the 
advance was “not sufficient to compensate 
for the higher level of present costs.” 

The amount of another price advance, 
should it come, is uncertain, he added. To 
provide a fair profit from tires on the 
basis of present costs, however, another 
increase of more than 3!2% would be 
necessary, Mr. Jackson said. 


J. P. Seiberling, president of the Sei 
berling company, in an interview at the 
NAITD convention called the 314% ad- 


vance as merely moving “from starvation 
to subsistence” and asserted that “the in- 
dustry is entitled to a fair profit on its 
business.” 


Second Tire and Tube Price Increase 

ZN. an- 

2% on prices 
replacement 


Seiberling on November then 
nounced another increase of 3! 
of tires and tubes sold for 
purposes. 

Mr. Seiberling stated that the increases, 
which were effective November Za were 
“badly needed” by the tire industry, and 
that his company was raising prices be- 
cause “tire and tube prices are still too 
low in relation to cost of manufacture’- 
in spite of the increase effective November 
1. ‘“Seiberling Rubber Co. has taken the 
initiative in correcting this situation,” he 
said and added: ‘We hope others in the 
industry will recognize the justification for 
this increase.” 

Prices of automobile, truck, and earth- 
mover equipment tires and tubes manu- 
factured by the company were affected by 
the increase. No increase was made in the 
prices of farm tractor and implement tires 
and tubes. 

On November 23, U. S. Rubber, Cooper 
Tire & Rubber Co., and Mohawk also an- 
nounced an increase of 3!2% on automobile 


and truck tires and tubes, effective No 
vember 30. 
The U. S. Rubber statement said that 


tire prices were still uneconomically low 
and the new increase will merely restore 
prices to approximately the same _ level 
that existed at the beginning of the year. 
30th of the smaller companies indicated 
that further increases are needed badly, 
and another 3'29% price increase might be 
made in the spring. 

On November 25, Dayton Rubber, 
through I, Eisbrouch, vice president in 
charge of sales, announced that a price 
increase of 3!2% on all passenger and 
truck tires and tubes made by that com 
pany would become effective on December 
1. This company also took the position 
that even with the second price increase in 
a little over one month, the price was still 
insufficient to provide an adequate return 
on the basis of present costs. 


It is understood that Goodyear made 
another 312% tire and tube price increase 
effective December 1, as did Norwalk Tire 
& Rubber Co. Other rubber companies both 
large and small are expected to increase 
their tire and tube prices accordingly. 


Tire Dealers Suit 

The NAITD suit against six tire manu- 
facturing companies for alleged price dis- 
criminations filed about a year ago may be 
settled out of court, it has been reported. 
It is understood that the lawyers on both 
sides have been holding conferences on the 
subject, and the NAITD may withdraw 
the suit in return for a cash settlement 

The six defendants, Goodyear, Firestone 
B. F. Goodrich Co., General Tire & Rub 
ber Co., U. S. Rubber, and Lee Rubber & 
Tire Corp., would like to settle the NAITD 
suit as possible in view of the 
further legal complications involved if the 
Federal Trade Commission puts into ef- 
fect its proposed rule limiting the size of 
discounts tire manufacturers can give 
their biggest customers. 

At the same time the NAITD is trying 
to get the FTC to rule that the fifth tire 
on new automobiles is not original equip- 
ment, but a replacement tire. Such a rule 
would reduce tire manufacturers original 
equipment business by about one-fifth. 


SOON as 


Recapping on Increase 


There is increasing evidence that tire 
recapping, which was necessary during the 
war years to a greater extent than ever 


before, is again being used for passenger 
and truck tires at about double the prewar 


level. It is estimated that about 130 mil- 
lion pounds of camelback will be used in 


1949, about 20% more than used last year. 


Two reasons are given for the increase in 


the demand for tire recaps: one is the 
cost, which is about half to one-third of 
the cost of a replacement tire, and the 
other is the higher profit margin to the 


tire dealer as compared with the replace- 
ment sale. The recapped tire is usually 
good for from 80 to 90% of the mileage of 
the new tire if the carcass was in good 
condition at the time of recapping 
Nobody knows exactly the relative num 
ber of truck and passenger-car tires being 
recapped, but the trend seems to be toward 


the use of a greater tonnage of material 
in recapping truck tires where the saving 
per unit, as compared with a new tire, is 


greater. 

Litchfield’s No. 11 

Rubber Industry” 
In another one of his “Notes on 

ica’s Rubber Industry”, 


“Notes on America’s 


\mer- 
this number 11 of 


a “New Series,” P. W. Litchfield, chair- 
man of the Goodyear board, discusses 
“Rubber Problem Child among Our 


Basic Commodities.” 

Mr. Litchfield states that the general 
management of rubber is complicated by 
an array of imponderables which put it in 
a class by itself. Rubber as a commodity 
is involved in: (1) our own national se 
curity against outside aggression; (2) the 
economic fortunes of nations friendly to 
us; (3) the fact that neither natural nor 
synthetic markets are “free” in the cus 
tomary sense, but are controlled in various 
ways by the governments of producing and 
consuming nations; (4) the need to pro 
tect the American rubber consumer against 
unjust exploitation; (5) the preservation 
of tacilities ior further research in syn- 
thetic rubber; (6) the stability of 250,000 
jobs held by Americans within the rubber 
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the investment of about but Mr. Holt was not optimistic for in- 
rubber in- creased 1950 output over 1949, for whicl 
total will be about 1,480,000 tons. 

Che broad question of whether the rub- 


industry; and invest 
$2,500,000,000 in the Amer 
lustry. 


It 



































will rubber to ber industry is so much influenced by 
make uy the avail- “price per pound,” as is argued, was also 
able worl ly itural rubber and discussed. It was pointed out that in the 
the consumpt ll] rubber, plus stock- third quarter of 1949, with a 16!2¢ a pound 
I g that at some predetermined price for 1X R.S.S. compared with an 
time thereaft it is estimated that the average of 22¢ a pound in 1948, the in- 
total available natural rubber a lustry was maintaining the use of syn- 

2 2,000,000 long tons or thetic rubbers remarkably well. 
more cnou (pp the world’s Reasons for the maintenance of synthetic 
fal neca rubber use through the third quarter of 
Mr. Liteh tie ! s the po that nat 1949 are not conclusive of what the effect 
ral rubber bag mpetitive r longer continuation of l64¢ a 
tage over synthetic rubbe na te pound price level for natural ber would 
vasis. Cur tly the ice of first be, or of what would be the effect of lower 
ral rubber t \merica prices if they should occur, Holt was 
New York is 1614 al i careful to point out. Lower ‘es would 
esents a price vantage for 1 al r tt be likely t production 
} Regardless lo price of of natural rubber. an d in natural 
rubber vevel rubber supply would make for continued 
c S ! economic use of synthetic rubber, he added 





he recession in overall consumption of 


T 
1948 and 














ing tacilities in good working order. It rubber in the United States in 

ere 1s not a voluntary market here at 1949, compared with 1947, has brought in 
I 4 certall I itput Of its train more severe price competition. 
these synthet t Mr. Holt referred to income tax reports 
st protec fs ot rubber corporations which show average 
tory the use s arnings, after payment of income and ex- 

¢ to serve t se J it cess profits taxes and aiter deducti 

Mr. Lit ( cludes his cits experienced by companies wh 
vit ents the vailing erated at a loss, amounting to 3.8% of 
f tire prices says that t gross income for the industry during the 
re below e leve f mic 1935-1940 12-year period. This c mpares 
ti e forced to it low with an average of only 0.84% earnings in 
tors of excessive tion wit the the preceding 17 years ended 1934. Taxes 
istry paid to the Federal Government in the last 
a ; 


12 years, including $978,964,000 income and 
excess profits taxes and $649,151,000 excise 
the Foreign Trade Group taxes on tires and tubes, were nearly twi 
iS great as industry net earnings of $848,- 
350,000 remaining for the rubber industry 


of non-profit 


Holt on Rubber Outlook for 1950 






































in the present output of 
outlook for effi- 
world peace, 


more than 10U0% 
natural rubber; so the 
cient producers, granting 
would still be hopetul. 


Business Trends—Commerce Department 
Figures, Etc. 

In our November 
under the above heading, we reported that 
the Commerce Department's “Industry 
Survey” for September showed manutac- 
turers rubber products totaling 
$315,000,000 for August, as compared with 
$271,000,000 tor July, and stated that this 
figure represented a decided upturn in 
rubber industry sales for the year he 
October issue of “Industry Survey” gives 
the revised sales figures for August as 


which, 


issue on page 206, 


a 
Sales ol 


> compared it 


$295 JUO0,000, 
~ 





$271,000,000 for July, is still a decided 
increase. We neglected to mention, v= 
ever, that all these figures we ry 
“seasonally adjusted” basis and re 


were not direct sales figures. Preliminary 
figures for September, as given in the 
October issue of this Commerce Depart- 
ment publication, were put at $267,000,000, 

We wish also to correct an error 11 e 
page 206 of the November issue 
RusBer Wortp on this subject 
where we gave figures for January and 
February, 1949, for manutacturers’ 
of rubber products as about $330,000,000 
for both months. Figures tor January and 
February, 1949, were actually $260,000,000 
and $251,000,000, respectively. 

In order to obtain a better understand- 
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sales 





ing of these manufacturers’ sales a 
inventory figures, as supplied by the 
of Business Economics of the 
of Commerce, and in view of 
in the method of reporting 

that have occurred during the 
or more, the editor of India RuBBer \\ 
Office of Ecor 
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direct sales basis, but that this fact was 
obscured by the “seasonal adjustment.” It 
would also appear that on either basis, 
sales for the first nine months of 1949 
parallel most closely sales for the first nine 
months of 1946 and are running on an 
average between 25 and 30 million dollars 
a month behind 1948. 

The regular monthly report of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
for tire and tube production and shipments 
stated that manufacturers’ shipments of 
passenger-car tires declined seasonally in 
September to 5,821,679 units from the 
August total of 6,779,736. Production of 
passenger tires dropped about 10% to 
4,950,553 units, as compared with 5,538,251 
in the previous month. Inventories of pas- 
senger tires were also down about 10% 
to 7,123,460 units, as compared with 7,925,- 
593 at the end of August. 

Shipments of truck and bus tires de- 
clined 9% in September to 897,283 units, 
as against 988.205 the month before. Pro- 
duction was down to 644,031 from 690,148 

\ugust. a drop of about 7%. Manufac- 
turers’ inventories of truck and bus tires 
totaled 1,812,905, as against 2,044,067 at 
the end of the prior month. » 

\utomotive tube shipments were « 


oft 
( », Of 3,353 


11'2° of 5,841,983 units from 
during August. Production of tubes also 
declined about 5% to 4,902,319 from 


5,169,382 in the previous month. 

The regular monthly RMA _ report on 
consumption of new rubber in the United 
tates estimated that 84,070 long tons were 
used in October, an increase of 11.4% 
over September consumption of 75,503 tons. 

Consumption of natural rubber rose 
sharply to 50,693 tons trom 43,372 tons 
in the previous month, an increase of 
16.9%. Synthetic rubber consumption also 
rose during the month to 33,377 tons from 
32,131 tons in September, or a rise of 
3.9%. Of the synthetic rubber consumed, 
25,788 tons was GR-S, 2,744 tons neoprene, 
150 tons Butyl, and 695 tons were nitrile 
type rubbers. 

For the first ten months of 1949 total 
consumption of new rubbers amounted to 
$19,387 long tons, compared with 902,988 
tons in the 1948 period, a decrease of 9.3%. 
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Labor Relations News 

3argaining between the United Rubber 
Workers of America, CIO, and Goodyear 
and U. S. Rubber on the subject of a wage 
increase and/or pension and_ insurance 
plans continued during October, but were 
recessed early in November to permit the 
companies and the union to study the pen- 
sion and insurance problems more_ thor- 
oughly. 

Information such as records of workers 
on the present payrolls, their ages, length 
of service, and particularly their past earn- 
ings are needed since such data figure 
importantly in the cost of pensions and 
social insurance and will take time to as- 
semble. The companies are proceeding 
cautiously in settling pension contracts, 
realizing that pensions are long-term com- 
mitments and might costly at 
some time in the future that a company’s 
financial condition could be endangered. 

The union held a meeting of its top 
officials in Cleveland, O., early in Novem- 
ber to consider securing the help of ex- 
perts in the field of pensions and insurance 
to help its negotiators in dealing with 
company representatives. The need of this 
type-help has become most pressing with 
the smaller local unions, many of which 
are now opening negotiations with 


pre ve so 


their 
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companies. In addition the union is as 
sembling its arguments for the non-con- 
tributory type of pension plans which it 
favors. The union prefers to have the 
pension money set aside and a company 
union committee administer the benefits. 
URWA officials take the position that in- 
surance companies require too big a_ fee 
for administering the plans. Some com- 
pany executives have told the union, how- 
ever, that the insurance company admin 
istered pension plans will afford greater 
protection for the workers because 
income from the fund is guaranteed, no 
matter what the financial condition of the 
company in question may be. 

Lovell Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., and the 
URWA announced at the end of October 
that a settlement on the pension question 
had been reached. The company has agreed 
to set aside 10¢ an hour per worker for 
pensions and insurance, but the details of 
this plan will also require further nego- 
tiation. 

Goodyear and the union have agreed on 
a 10¢-an-hour-per-worker package for pen- 
sions and insurance as indicated last month, 
and negotiations were scheduled to be re 
November 28 to work out the 


the 


sumed. on 
details. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Associa 
tion distributed a booklet during November 
entitled Anomalies in the Steel 
Board's Report and Some Fallacies of 
‘Fact’ Finding.” This booklet was written 
by Theodore R. Iserman, an outstanding 
authority in the field of labor law, and 
the AMA explains that it was not prepared 
for the Association, but for Mr. Iserman’s 
clientele and friends. It is being distributed 
as a contribution to the understanding of 
this important subject by the AMA. 

The following extract from Mr. Iser- 
man’s booklet is reproduced herewith as 
an indication of his thinking: 

“The workers whom these insurance and 
pension plans are supposed to benefit will 
find themselves in an odd posture. The 
plans will have forced up their cost of 
living, but because they will be unable to 
spend their insurance and pensions, their 
real spendable earnings will be less thar 
the earnings are now. The higher living 
costs will lessen the value of their present 
wages; and many of them will never 
receive benefits under the insurance and 
pension programs, 

“The millions of Americans, the vast ma- 


1 


jority, whose incomes are determined by 


“Some 





economic laws, not Government recommen 
dations and union pressures, will, as usual, 
be yet more unfortunate. 

“And when doing what the Steel Board 
recommends achieves its full effect, we 
may yet expect to see a new, fifth round 
of demands to ‘equalize’ union labor's i 
come with the new increase in the cost of 
living it will have brought upon itself and 
everyone else.” 

The company-wide agreement 
Goodrich and the URWA of September 30 
was finally approved by the union’s execu- 
tive board on November 15. It is under 
stood that the Goodrich settlement pri 
luced some disagreement on the 
that several members refused to vote ap 
proval, arguing that the agreement does 
not meet the standards the union had set 
as its goal. The principal objection cen 
tered around the contention that the insur 
ance company that administers the plan 
uses up too much of the money invested 
both by the company and the workers 

A strike at the Ashland Rultber Products 
Co., Ashland, O., last month, resulted in 


betwee 





be ard 


the filing of charges by the company with 
the National Labor Relations Board charg- 
ing the local URWA union with “coercing 
non-striking workers who want to enter 
the plant”. The local union countered with 
charges of unfair labor practices by the 
company. 
the company refused to recognize the local 
URWA and to negotiate with it on a 
wage increase and pension and insurance 
provisions for the union members. 
The company on November 15 filed in 
lings and a $250,000 dam 


junction proceeding 
age suit in Ashland County Common Pleas 


} 
Court against the local union for damages 
resulting from the strike. 

Workers at the Armstrong Cork ( 
voted in an NLRB election to retain the 
URWA as bargaining agent, it was an- 
nounced on November 16. It was reported 
that both the AFL and the 
challenged the URW A’s right to represent 


) 
the Armstrong plants. ¢ 


] 
998 votes to 003 for 
’ ‘ Vot t ’ 


company had 


the workers in 
URWA recei\ 
the AFL in the 
floor covering plant. A total of 3,181 voted, 
with 180 balloting either uniotr 
In the election of workers in the closure 
for the URWA, 166 for 





election at the company’s 
against 


Some 20 ee 
le 1 « 

plant sYVO voted 

the AFL, and 17 tor no uni 


Changes at Bearfoot Sole 

The Bearfoot Sole Co., Inc., Wads 
worth, O., through 
proved for 1950 the 
QOO for expansion in 
the firm this year already 
on schedule its second modernization at 
$156,000. 


its directors has ap 
liture of $124, 





expen 
production facilities ; 
has completed 
expansion program costing 

I. FE. Hardwick, with Bearfoot 10 
vears, has been elected its vice president 
in charge of sales. He joined the company’s 
legal department after practicing law in 
Winchester, Ky. During World War II, 
Mr. Hardwick was counsel for the Bear 
foot firm, handling all war contracts and 
special assignments and all legal matters 1n 
the company’s $550,000 ex 
1945 he 


‘dwin Calvin as di 


connection with 
program. In 
he duties of 
manager 


pansion assumed 





some otf t 


following the la 


mestic 
ter’s illness. 
Announcing Mr 
I. B. Calvin. Beartoot’ 
in the year just close 
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increased 12 2/o Over! 


year 
Homer I. Be 














from superintendent to vice president 1 

harge of all production at Bearfoot. Mr 
Beaver began as a forema ith the con 
pany 21 years ago; he became super 
te le : 1944. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa 
is marketing a new flooring duct 
resilient plastic asphalt tile called Ar 
The new tile ¢ mbines a ¢ ipletely ¢ 
crent 1 chre al ept of ¢ ring 
vitl o esistance t fats 
alkalis, at Wear, it 1s ¢ t 
to meet the ¢ 1 a distinctive fl r 
ing material ( nes the richness 





1 } + + nr +; feature 
plain Colors Wil tne prac 41 [Teatu S 


marbleized patter: 





in eleven blende colors. The tile’s 
exceptionally hi resistance to alkalies 


makes it practical 1 
or below grade, as Wel 
wood or concrete 


product is being made in nine-inch 


r installation on grade 


l as on suspende 


tiles in both 'e- and 3/16-inch thicknesses 
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Introduces New Tire 
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The [ >. Super Powerlife battery, a 
new automobile storage battery said to 


ave more power, longer life, and other 
advai recently by 
U. S. Rubber. The new battery will pro- 
vide quicker starting, more elec trical power 


lor accessories, and has thr 


vantages, was announced 








; ee times the 
liquid capacity of ordinary batteries. ac- 

















U. S. Rubber’s New Scuff-Proof ‘“Mid-Cen- 

tury” U. S. Royal Master Tire (above) and 

Conventional Whitewall Tire (below) atter 
Performance Tests 








ng to the company. This additional 
id reserve permits the battery 


liqu better to 
+} : re ae | 
withstand engine heat and eliminates the 
need of frequent refills, since water 1s re- 
quired o once a season or less in normal 





use. Fiberglas mat's are used in the bat- 
construction to help preserve the 
wer producing plates; while all-rubber 
eparators are used for better insulation 
to help provide extra power for quicker 
starting. The battery will be produced for 
all makes of automobiles and for trucks 


tery s 





ising passenger-car-size batteries 
Rubber springs which take the jerks 
and bumps out of riding a tractor have 





t 
been developed by U. S. Rubber. The 
‘rings operate on a torsional shear prin- 
le and consist of a thick layer of special- 
ly compoun rie rubber sandwiched between 
two metal plates to which it is fastened by 
springs are 





a brass plating process. The 
mounted in pairs on a new tractor seat be- 
ing produced by Bostrom Mig. Co. As 
the tractor rides over rough ground, the 
rubber twists and turns with each bump and 
jolt, cushioning the initial shock and level- 
ing out the sharp rebound which normally 
ecurs with the use of a heavy steel spring. 


Sawyer Heads Automotive Sales 

Fred A. Sawyer has been made manager 
of automotive sales for products of the 
footwear and general Bonterts division. 
His headquarters will be in the company’s 
Detroit bra 5850 Cass Ave. In his 
new position } Sawyer will be re- 
pennants for all products of the division 
sold to automobile manufacturers and allied 
in the Detroit area, including 








cust 

foam pe Eel automobile mats, coated 
fabrics, fuel cells, sponge rubber products, 
and Royalite plastic parts. Mr. Sawyer 
joined S. Rubber in May, 1939, as a 
sales engineer, contacting automotive cus- 
tomers. Later responsibili included ex- 





engineering and sales work with 
foam, fuel cells, and other automotive 
products. Early in 1946, Mr. Sawyer was 
made manager of development sales of the 





footwear division and in July, 1947, man- 
ager of the plant in Chicago, IIl., where 


planes, buses, and trucks 
made. 


fuel c ells for 
Royalite plastic parts, etc., are 








Graybill, Brown Advanced 


lhe General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
M., has made Richard Graybill manager 
of its Philadelphia branch, to succeed R. 
I’. Blondin, resigned. In assuming mana- 
gerial reins in Philadelphia, Mr. Grayhill 
directs General Tire sales for Pennsy! 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, and the northern parts of Virgi- 
mia and West Virginia. 

Roy F. Brown has been 
succeed Mr. Grayhill as m 
company’s New York_ brancl 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticu 

\ graduate of Cornell University, 
Graybill has 14 years’ experience in the 
tire industry. He started with 
lire as territory sales representative at 
Williamsport, Pa., in 1945, was appointed 
assistant to H. A. Bellows, 
sion manager, a year later, and managed 
the New York branch for the last year, 

Mr. Brown has 19 years’ experienc in 
the tire industry. He signed with Gen- 
eral Tire in 1939 as territory representative 
in New York, N. Y., but shortly aiter 
Pearl Harbor joined the War Depart- 
ment, working with the ordnance division 
in rubber conservation. He returned to 
General Tire in his former capacity in 
October, 1944, and was placed in charge 
of all car dealer sales in New York, N. Y,, 
in 1947, 





appointed to 
ager of the 








covering 


General 


eastern divi- 


Bayshore Industries, Inc., Elkton, 
Md., was the subject of a story i 
November issue of Esso Otlways, pub- 
ished by Esso Standard Oil Co. Entitled 
“Making Faces at Elkton,” the story des- 
cribes and illustrates the production pro- 
cesses and products of Bayshore, 1 
jacturer of latex masks, false faces, ll 
oons and novelties, and fabricated vinyl 
party costumes for children. An interest- 
ing feature of the article was a history of 
the use of masks from prehistoric days to 
the present time. 





The Catalin Corp. of America, New 
York, N. Y., has placed a contract with 
the chemical pli ints division, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for the design and 

f liquid resin plant at 


construction of a 

Calumet City, Ill. The plant will produce 
liquid phenolic, urea, and melamine ré 
sins for use in waterproof adhesives and 
binders. Ground was broken for the new 
plant on November 10, and initial opera- 
tion is scheduled for March, 1950 


Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., accor ding 
to Elliott Harrow, general manager of the 
Genoco division, as the result of extensive 
tests of old and new materials including 
rubber, is now using Koroseal exclusively 
in all its inflated toys. Items made of Koro 
seal—the B. F. Goodrich f'exible material 

include a laughing doll, animals, Santa 
Clauses, bath and beach novelties, inflatable 
cut-out books, and comic character bop 
bags. Ideal is one of the country’s largest 
makers of dolls, plastics and mechanical 
toys. Since February, 1947, it has been 
operating in the former factory of Ranger 


Aircraft Co. at Hollis, L. I., N. ¥ 





Rubberset Co., which has establis 
executive offices and principal manufactur- 
ing facilities at the recently acquired plant 
at Haynes Ave. and Lincoln Highway 
Newark 5, N. J., recently sold its former 
main factory at 56 Ferry St. Newark 
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Rail Shipping and Siding Facilities Border the Harwick Standard Warehouse 


Plans Expansion Program 


Charleston Rubber Co., Stark Indus 
trial Park, Charleston 58, S. C., which 
began operations about 20 months ago 
and now manufactures linemen’s rubber 
gloves, “Bulldog” safety clamps and danger 
flags together with allied items such as 


glove bags, inner liner gloves, leather 
protector gloves, and improved — solder 
ladles, is installing additional equipment 


in its present plant and drawing plans for 
a new building to house a new industrial 
products division. 

This division will produce a new type 
of synthetic rubber glove based on Buna 
N type synthetics combined with other 
resins and plastics, for which the company 
has great expectations. Charleston Rubber 
will also have available a complete line 
of neoprene and natural rubber industrial 
gloves plus a line of industrial aprons made 
from both plastics and synthetic rubber 
coated fabrics. 

The firm was among the exhibitors at 
the recent National Safety Council con- 
vention in Chicago, at which time it ap- 
pointed distributers in all 48 states. 


New Engineering Department 


The organization of a new advanced en- 
gineering department to be headed by 
Robert W. Barber was announced by C. 
Russell Mahaney, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Panelyte division, St. 
Regis Paper Co., 230° Park Ave. New 
York 17, N. Y. The new department will 
be responsible for forward planning and 
development of new laminated plastic 
materials and products made by the divi- 
sion. Mr. Barber, formerly Panelyte’s 
chief engineer, was succeeded in this posi- 
tion by George E. Vybiral, former assis- 
tant chief engineer. 
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Harwick Standard Opens 
New Plant and Offices 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co., cele- 
brated the official opening of its new plant 
and general offices at 60 S. Seiberling 
St., Akron, O., with an open-house party 
on October 22. More than a_ thousand 
guests representing manufacturing firms in 
Akron and other parts of the country at- 
tended the celebration, viewed the new fa- 
cilities, saw displays of products utilizing 
the company’s materials, and received 
souvenirs of the event. 

Since the company was founded in 1932 
by Curtis J. Harwick, it has made ex- 
tensive strides in the manufacture and 
distribution of chemicals and compound- 
ing ingredients for the rubber and plastics 
industries. Since the death of Mr. Har- 
wick in July, 1948, the company under the 
leadership of J. R. Moore, president, and 
Mrs. Virginia L. Harwick, board chair- 
man, carried through the original plans of 
Mr. Harwick for the new building. 

The new plant provides 50,000 square 
feet of space on two floors. Manufacturing 
is centered in one section, with extensive 
warehousing space adjoining, and the gen- 
eral offices occupy another section. A 
unique decorating plan followed through 
out the offices creates a warm, friendly 
atmosphere to employes and visitors, and 
a completely equipped kitchenette is pro- 
vided for employes. 


Harry L. Fisher, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., was elected to honor 
ary membership in the American Institute 
of Chemists by the national Council of 
that organization. The membership was 
conferred upon him at a meeting of the 
Baltimore Chapter in Baltimore, Md., on 
October 26. 





Office of Harwick Standard Chemical Co.'s President, J. R. Moore 
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Irve Eisbrouch, vice president in 
of tire sales, will not only be respon 
for tire sales, but also associate lines 
as camelback, repair materials, and 
new products themselves 
marketing through the tire sales division 

Leonard C. Strobeck, vice president in 

t mechanical sales, will direct all 


t the company's 





which lend 


charge of 
field selling acti 
present mec! 
products and other mec 
ucts as they reach the merchandi 

Herbert S. Waters 
president and director of pr 
will be in charge of merch 
the preparation of products, 
tires, for the market after 
passed the laboratory and development de- 











Was appointec 





partment stage 
Mr. Freedlander said, “The 
expanding product diversification program 


company’s 
and its intensified sales and merchandising 
activities require expanding the admini 
stration and coordination of all division 
functions. 


“Our two newest lines, 





vacuum hose, are reaching the markets 
aiter more than ten years in the develo 
ment and pré Other new prod- 

launching ur 





Baldwin 





Marvin W. Smith, president 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been elected a direct r of! \W estinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Koppers in 1923 a 
‘h on coal, gas, and ot 
S. Bureau of Mines. For 
he was in charge of 


a number of years 
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large-scale research operations at the com- 
pany’s Kearny, N. J., and Chicago plants, 
and became assistant manager of the re- 
h department in 1932. 

General Minton, joined Koppers in May, 
1947, atter a distinguished career in the 
Ordnance Department of the U. S. Army. 

i rld War II he rose to the rank 
ier General, and served from 
1942, to September, 1945, as 
duction Division, of the Army 

He was awarded the Dis 
ed Service Medal for his “able di 

4% that Division. Since comi t 


yuilt 


SCAT 





Director, Pre 
Servi 


rvice Forces. 





s, he has a strong pro 
luction department which works in con 
unction with all the plants and divisions 





Warren S. Lockwood 


Natural Rubber Bureau 


\ the rubber 
Southeast Asia for the 
levelopi he market for 


Rubber Bureau has been 


growers of 





purpose of further 


natural rubber 





in the United States. Warren S. Lockwood, 
vho has had extensive experience in the 
rubber field with the United States Com- 
merce and State departments and who was 
executive vice id ae Rubber 

from 1944 


Manutacturers Association, In 


uch ne Nas peen 





foreigi t and publisher ot 
Lockwood's port, has been ap 
pointed Bureau, with offices 
t 103] 


Washington, D. ( 

t tl atural Rubber 
Bureau to promote the expansion of the 
for natural rubber in the United 
States by publicizing the advantages of 
natural raw [ 
such new latex ion 
and \s a representative ot 
Bureau 





It is the purpose of the 


mark et 
MarKet 


rubber as a 





uses as 
rubber roads. 

the natural rubber growers, the 
will do its best to supply accurate intfor- 
mation al natural rubber in its various 
applications at all times to those interested, 
[ communi 


about 
using all available channels of 
cation. 

As a result of his 
new responsibilities on 
ural rubber producing industry, Mr. Lock- 

has announced in the November 
issue of his Rubber Report that he 
continuing publication with the December 
Issue. 


In his Rubber Report he 


acceptance of th 
behalf of the nat 
wood 1 


is dis 





states that this 


action was taken because he felt that he 
could not continue to write a completely 
unbiased report and at the same time rep- 
resent the natural rubber producing in- 
dustry in the manner in which he intends 
to beginning January, 1950. 

In addition, Mr. Lockwood 
reasons for being particularly pleased with 
his position as director of the Natural 
Rubber Bureau, including the fact that he 
believes that natural rubber, and the in- 
dustry and the countries which produce it, 
should be represented in its greatest mar- 
ket by an organization which can supply 
facts to all those seeking such facts and 
his belief that natural rubber represents 
the largest genuine dollar earner 
Marshall Plan countries, and consequently 
the most realistic single way we 
tribute to a world trade. 

In this connection it was said that latex 
foam cushioning and rubber roads, and 
other volume new uses for natural rubber, 
hance presented by 
| import for a 
large enough really to 
my of the countries cor 
import deficit of t1 


gives lis 


of the 


can Co! 


bigger 


represent the greatest ¢ 
Unite 


any major States 
consumption 


count in the 





New Baker Castor Oil Head 


I. Milton Colbeth, at a recent 
holders’ meeting, was elected president 
Baker Castor Oil Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. He joined the company 
in 1920 and after setting up a control sys- 
tem devoted his time chiefly to original re 
search in castor oil processing, its deriva 
tives and applications, which work led to 

f several patents. In 1929, Mr 
Was appointed chiet chemist in 
charge of organic research and process 
design; in 1931, chemical director wit! 
supervision over all research, plant ex 
pansion, sales service, and other technical 
vf the company; and in 1948 
operating division in 
l and manu 


technical 


1 
stock 


Issuance of 
Colbeth 


activities 


( 

vice president of th 
; : 
nar 





facturing operations 


Acme Advances Howell 


\cme-Hamil- 
announced November 25 
Howell had been 
a director and made vice president in 
] operations for the company’s 
two Trenton plants, Hamilton Rubber Mfg. 
Co. and Acme Rubber Mfg. Corp. Hamil- 
ton, founded in 1870, and .\cme, founded 
mechanical rubber 


\lbert Kahn, president of 
ton Mfg. Co., 
Le 


that easton 4: elected 


nufacture 





Mr. Howell has been connected with 
the Hamilton company for 32 years and 
recently has been vice president and fa 
tory manager in of production for 
that division. Originally he was a chemist. 

Mr. Howell has been a member of the 
technical committee of The Rubber Manu 
facturers’ Association, Inc., for 25 
and was formerly chairman of that group. 
He also served on a similar national com 
mittee of the War Production Board dur- 


charge 


years 


ing World War II. For several years 
during the war Mr. Howell also was a 
member of the Technical Advisory Com 
mittee of the National Synthetic Rubber 


Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Hamilton and Acme, which were merged 
in 1947, maintain sales and service branches 
1 Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, and at 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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These special piasticizers and other 
Socony-Vacuum products give many 
advantages to rubber and viny] resins. 


HAT... Neoprene 
S_ VSovaloid Lkeeps Neoprene flexible 
at low temperatures encountered at 
high altitudes. 


HEAD .... Natural Rubber 
S/V Sun Check waxes prevent crack- 
ing in sunlight. 

FEATURES .. . Vinyl Gaskets 
S/V Sovaloid C gives excellent oil- 
resistant qualities. 

SHIRT. . . Rubber Sheeting 
S/V Sovaloid A Special light-stable 
processing aid. 

SWEATER . . . Sponge 
S/V Ceremuls keep cell walls from 
sticking. 

BELT. . . GRS Belting 
S V Sovaloid H gives permanent 
elasticity. 

PANTS ...GRI Innertubing 
S_V Sovaloids maintain desirable 
qualities in Buty! rubbers. 

LEGS ... GRS and Natural Blend 
S/V Sovaloid W gives good processing 
at low cost. 

BOOTS . . . Neoprene 
SV Sovaloid W improves abrasion 
resistance, increases elongation. 

BASE .. . Vinyl Tile 
S V Sovaloid C, low-cost plasticizer 
for vinyl tile. 


: 


W4 3214909 ay 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,1INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4 
N.Y. and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP 


Figure prepared 
u ith cooperation 
of United States 
Rubber Company 
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Pike Forms Own Brokerage 


Sidney James Pike, who is well known 


ie rubber field, has announced the 
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Pike joined Fre Stern & 
l ereaite 1s 
ales work. 


accepted 














posit is vice p ind sales man- 
ger of another est rubber-import- 

g cc rl vhere he continued in that 
Capacity until the recent formation § of 
S. J. Pike & Co., In 

Shortly after the declaration of World 
War II, Mr. Pike became a isultant to 

e Boa Wari: Wash- 
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Changes at Phillips Chemical 
| 1 Amos W. Oakleaf 


Co.s manager 


The appointment of 









| 
Salts 





sales of 
Philblack 
\dams, 
Co., Bart- 
subsidiary. 


hilblack \ and 
announced by k. S. 
Phillips Petrolet 


} =] 
1 its chemical 









t, who was graduated trom the 

of Kansas in 1926 with a B.A. 

chemistry, joined Phillips in 

ill headquarter in the Phillips 

office at Akron, O. 

Raymond J. Hull has been named man- 
ager of Philblack export sales, with offices 
New York; while George E. Popp has 
been made of domestic and Ca- 





man 
[ ilblack. 

graduated from 
1927 with 


Purdue 
a de gree in chemi- 
He was manager of a 
ant in Holland betore join- 
Popp also held important 
industry before his as- 
Phillips in 1945. He will 


mtinue his headquarters in Akron. 








Fig. 1. Morlunda H. Monarch, Sold to Fire- 
stone Farms 
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American Anode, Inc., Akron, O., has 
developed new latex rubber whistles for 
use in children’s squeeze toys. The new 
soft, all-rubber whistles take the place of 
metal and metal-rubber whistles previous- 


ly used in toys. The metal whistles were 
easily torn or removed from toys, and 
many cases were reported where children 


swallowed the whistle or cut 
with it. Cylindrical construction of the new 
whistle can be altered to conform 
with the base of any rubber latex toy and 
provides a perfect cementing so. that 
he whistle can be retained as part of the 
toy during its service life. Grooved con 
and carefully designed openi 
new whistle are said to give a more 
tone than the shrill sounds ot 
tles. 1 new rubber whistle is 
incorporated into rubber crib toys 
number of manufacturers li- 


\merican Anode. 


themselves 





rubber 


edge 


penings 





made by a 


nsed by 


Morlunda Farms Holds 
Hereford Cattle Auction 


Oscar Nelson, president of United Car- 
bon Co., Charleston, W. Va., and Oscar 
Nelson, Jr., vice president of that company, 

ld the twelfth annual auction of Here- 
ford cattle at their Mérlunda Farms in 
Lewisburg, W. Va., on October 28. The 
auction was an outstanding success, attend- 
ed by some 2,500 people, including about 
175 members of the rubber and associated 
industries, who were guests of the Nelson 
family at The Greenbrier at White Sulfur 
Springs for the week-end. Hereford breed- 
ers from nine states paid a total of $80,- 
275 for 61 lots of top breeding cattle from 
the noted herd of Moérlunda Farms. The 
average price amounted to $1,316 and was 
the highest average obtained at any Here- 
ford sale in the East since 1945. 

The Firestone Farms, Columbiana, O., 
topped the sale with their purchase of the 
vearling bull, Mérlunda H. Monarch, for 
$8,500. This bull is considered one of the 
greatest young Hereford bulls of the breed, 
having many championship ribbons to his 
credit. Morlunda H. Monarch will be 
used as the chief herd sire of the select 
Hereford cattle which Firestone Farms 
have assembled from many leading breed- 
ers throughout the United States. 

At a dinner at the Greenbrier on the 
evening of October 28, given by the Nel- 
son family for more than 400 cattle buyers 
and breeders and members of the rubber in- 
dustry, Oscar Nelson, Sr., introduced many 
of the cattle buyers present, some of whom 


hel 





made informal talks. The main speaker of 
the evening was Joseph Thomas, secre- 
tary and general counsel of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., who discussed cur- 


rent business and political trends. 





Changes at Hewitt-Robins 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., 370 Lexington Ave 
New York, N. Y., has announced the 
transfer of corporation sales headquarters 
from Buffalo to New York as a step 
toward the further integration of the 
Hewitt and Robins sales organizations. 

A realinement in top executive positions 
was also reported by Thomas Robins, Jr., 
president. 

B. T. Moffatt, corporation vice president, 
has been elevated to the post of vice presi- 
dent of sales and a director of the corpora- 
tion. He was in eastern 
sales division. 

Harold Von Thaden, general manager 
of the Robins Engineers Division, has 
been elected a vice president of the cor- 
poration. He is also a director of the 
corporation. 

John T. 
created position of 
dent. 

Austin Goodyear was made assistant to 
the vice president of 

Edwin M. Perrin, formerly advertising 
manager of Robins Conveyors Division, 
was appointed advertising manager of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. He will coordinate 
the advertising of the four divisions: Ro- 
bins Engineers, Robins Conveyors, Hewitt 
Restfoam, and Hewitt Rubber. 

A. P. DeVita was named New York 
district sales manager for Robins Con- 
veyors. Formerly manager of foundry sales 
and development for Conveyors, Mr. DeVita 
in his new position will direct and supervise 
sales in the New York area. 

Other appointments in the Hewitt-Robins 
organization include C. A. Thomp- 
Charleston district sales manager 
and C. W. Brooks, representative in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, transferred to the 
Virginia-North Carolina territory 
handling both Hewitt Rubber and Robins 
Conveyors divisions’ products. 


charge of the 


Hoyt was elected to a newly 
assistant to the presi- 


sales. 


sales 


son as 


sales 


Forms Sales Affiliate 


Kessler Chemical Co., Inc., has organ- 
ized a sales affiliate, Kessco Chemicals 
Corp., which will handle sales and dis- 


tribution of all Kessler products. Maurice 
J. O’Connor, sales manager of the new 
firm, makes his office at the plant of the 
parent company, State Rd. and Cottman 
\ve., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 

L. W. Wasum, vice president of the 


parent company, has announced that its 
technical service laboratory is being ex- 
panded. 

Kessler Chemical produces fatty acid 


which serve as plasticizers, emulsi- 
fiers, defoaming agents, and lubricants in 
practically every phase of industry. 


esters, 














Fig. 2. A View of the Barns at Morlunda Farms on Sale Day 
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SAVES $6,000 A YEAR IN PROCESSING 


speed up milling and calendering; 


2 Sun Rubber-Processing Aids Improve Product Quality, 


Cut Inventory Costs by Replacing 5 Competitive Aids 


A manufacturer of transmission 
belting and conveyor belts, although 
turning out high quality material, 
was not satisfied. He was deter- 
mined to produce products that 
were still better, if a way could be 
found. One possibility lay in in- 
creasing resistance to fatigue caused 
by the millions of rotations of the 
belts around pulleys. 

After discussing the problem 
with a Sun Engineer, he decided to 
try Circosol-2XH for his natural 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


rubber and GR-S stocks, and Circo 
Light Rubber-Processing Aid for 
neoprene and other synthetics. 
These gave just the results wanted. 
In fact, they proved to be so good 
and so versatile that the five com- 
petitive products previously used 
have been eliminated. 

Now, with only two processing 
aids to buy, the company orders in 
tankcar lots. Savings are estimated 
at $6,000 a year. 

Sun Rubber-Processing Aids 


“JOB PROVED’ IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


minimize bleeding and migrating; 
reduce flex-cracking, heat build-up 
and hardening. In some cases they 
even increase the resilience of the 
finished vulcanizate. These ‘Job 
Proved”’ aids are refined for maxi- 
mum compatibility with the type 
of rubber used—natural, synthetic, 
or reclaim. To learn how Sun 
Rubber-Processing Aids may help 
you, call the nearest Sun office. The 
services of a Sun Engineer are 
available without obligation. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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Goodrich Factory Additions 


Goodrich ¢ \kron, O., is 
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Goodrich Television Anniversary 


The television t the Goodric} 
“Celebr 





celebrated its 


Noven per © 





e program telecast by the Americar 
isting Co. fr e Elysee Theatre 

New York, N. } as attended by 
Goodr executives, incl President 


radio, al 





t elebrities sing a 
re ( S \ executives il 
ers the ss 

/ Good elevis program tea 

s rad Nagel as master of cere 
1i¢ Ilka Chase i Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald as a women’s team and Jack Smart 
and John Daly as the men’s team in a 
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the theatre. 


company party 
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Trainer before Safety Engineers 

J. E. Trainer, vice president in charge 
i production for the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., spoke before the 
annual meeting of the American Society 
t Safety | ineers in Chicago, Ill, on 
October 25, on Engineering and 
Production.” 

The Firestone company has received the 
National Safety Couneil’s Distinguished 
Service to Safety Award for four consecu 
a company-wide basis. Mr. 
Prainer chairman of the committee 
on engineering for the President’s Con 
ference on Industrial Safety last spring. 

“Safety more than pays its way and is 
a Wise investment for every industry,” Mr 
Trainer said. “A well-conducted — safety 
program also improves the relationship be 
tween working force and = supervisor and 
raises employe morale.” 

Safety ; 






“Satety 


tive years on 


Was 





greatest contribu- 
tion is the prevention of suffering; it con 
he prevention of damage to 
equipment and buildings and among’ its 
important contributions is its value 
as an aid to production. The eight worthy 
accomplish 
detailed 


engineering s 
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tributes to the 
] + 


most 


engineering can 
aiding production were then 


by Mr. Trainer 


saiety 


ends 


American Cyanamid Co., Calco Chemi 
cal Division, Bound Brook, N. J., is con 





structing a new building that will bring 
its em and members of the Piney 
River nity the full-time services of 
a doct many years the residents of 
Piney have traveled long distances 
to larger centers for medical attention, 
since their community was too small to 


services of a 
cian. As the Calco plant grew in size and 
1 their tamilies settled in 
t permanent doctor 
became apparent and was confirmed by a 
the company’s medical depart 





area, the need of a 





nent cl Dr. D. O. Hamblin. The com 
pany decided, therefore, to erect a build 
: we 


ing on its own property and install a com 

tent doctor to [ medical 
requirements of the community as well as 
its employes. Construction of the new 
i li is well under way, and the serv 
IL. Hirsley have been ob 
physician. 


¢ take care of the 








John V. Eakin 





New Latex Receiving Facilities 


General Latex & Chemical Corp., Cam 
Mass., has purchased a bulk 
latex unloading and storage installation 
in Baltimore, Md. facilities sup 
plement the unloading facilities in Boston 
Mass., and the bulk storage installation at 
Cambridge. 

As a result of the general increase i 
business of this corporation and as_ part 
of its expansion program, General Latex 
has purchased the H. A. Astlett Co. latex 
receiving facilities on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Pier 6, Locust Point, Bal 
timore. This pier is equipped with the 
modern pumping and bulk storage 
facilities, plus ample floor space for ex 
pansion. The facilities will provide a sec 
point of entry for latex shipped t 
General Latex from Malaya and will fore- 
stall any importing difficulties which may 
be due to tie-ups in either port. It will 
also provide better service for rubber latex 
users in the Midwest, Central Atlantic, and 
Southern 

General Latex is exclusive agent in the 
United States for Harrisons & Crosfield, 
Ltd., producer of high quality centrifuged 
latex. 


bridge 39, 


These 





most 


ond 


states. 


Continental Carbon Changes 


Ollie Middlebrooks has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Continental 
Carbon Co., Sunray, Tex., plant and the 
Witco Carbon Co., Eunice, N. M., plant 
He was formerly superintendent of the 
Sunray plant. 

\. V. Selby has been named purchas 
ing agent at the Amarillo, Tex., office 
Succeeding him as office manager of the 
Sunray plant office is Lewis Hurst. 

\rmound Swenson, former purchasing 
agent, has been made general traffic man 
with offices at Amarillo. 


ager, 


Fawick Sales Reorganization 


\ reorganization of the sales and engi 
neering department of Fawick Airflex Co., 
Inc., manutacturer of industrial clutches, 
Cleveland 11, O., was recently announced 
by R. S. Huxtable, vice president and gen 
cral manager. 

John V. Eakin, formerly southwestern 
district. manager, was appointed assistant 
sales manager, and J. S. Walsh, assistant 
chief engineer. J. B. Kelley, formerly direc- 
tor of sales and engineering, has left the 
employ of the company. 

Frank C. Warth was named southwest 
ern district manager with offices in Fort 
Worth, Tex., and C. H. Lay was made 
Chicago district manager, with offices in 
Evanston, III. 

Mr. Eakin, a graduate of the Mechan 
ical Engineering School at the University 
of Oklahoma, was associated with National 
Supply Co. from 194) to 1943, at whic! 
time he joined Fawick in Cleveland. He 
was later appointed southwestern district 
manager. He is a member of the American 
Petroleum Institute, SAE, the Masonic 
Order, and Phi Kappa Sigma. 

Mr. Warth is a graduate of Marquetti 
University, with a BME degree, and was 
a member of the teaching staff of tha 
school. He served in the Air Corps as a 
pilot from 1942 to 1946, when he joined 
the Fawick force in 


sales Cleveland. He 
to A.F.M., A.S.M.E., and Omega 


Sigma Chi. 


hele mgs 
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In plastics mills the use of Timken Balanced 
Proportion Bearings helps to make mills 
more rigid, because these bearings make 
possible larger roll neck diameters, with 
50°% to 60% increased roll neck strength 
meal and correspondingly higher bearing load 
“- ratings — up to 40% higher than with 

previous designs of tapered roller bearings, 


1 the 
field, 
uged 


ant. 
the 





ice size for size. | 
the | 
ing In plastics calenders, where precision is the Timken bearing application for roll necks 

of plastics and rubber mills. 


all-important factor, Timken bearings have | 
proved their ability to provide and hold the extremely close gauge tolerances 


required in rolling the finest plastic sheet and film. 


as The advantages and versatility of Timken bearings are made possible by (1) scien- 
~ tific tapered design, (2) ability to carry radial, thrust and combined loads, (3) line 
contact of rolls and races assuring alignment of revolving parts, (4) superfine 
= surface finish of rolls and races for utmost smoothness of operation and | 


a minimum wear. 


Make sure you have Timken bearings in the machines you build or buy. Look 
le for the trade-mark ‘““TIMKEN” on every bearing. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO * CABLE ADDRESS “TIMROSCO” 


Smoothing the Path of 
Progress for 50 Years 





NOT JUST A BALL. NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL — AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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Doug C. Cochran 


Cochran Forms Latex Concern 


Doug ¢ ( ra is resigned trom the 
Kote Co., where e was rubber prod- 
4 & : 
s nage! ead t recently lorme 





Southern Latex Corp., “Austell, Ga. Mr 
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+ +t » } > 
\ Unite States Rubber C and Lea 
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uw. S: Rubber Rectninsing Co., Inc., 





has disc s office at 500 Fi Ave. 
New Y 'N. Yo as transte 1 ac 
tivities to Buffalo, N. Y., where m- 
pany’s two plants are located. The move 
was made to render better service to cus- 


tomers. 
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Goodyear Appointments 


L. D. Hochberg has been 
superintendent of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. plant at Granville, Australia. 
He has been director of training for the 
company since August, 1948. Succeeding 
him in the latter capacity is T. W. Prior, 
who served as manager of squadrons fot 
the company since early 1949, 

Mr. Hochberg came to 
1919 as a production worker, but 
following year to join the Marin 
He returned to Goodyear as a member 
of the traini program and in 1929 was 
made foreman of the squadron. The fol- 
lowing year he went to the company’s 
\rgentine plant Buenos Aires, in charge 
§ squadron training. He returned to Akron 
in 1943, and was named manager of the 
squadrons, apprentices and Goodyear Hall, 
two years later. Mr. Hochberg next was 
appointed assistant general superintendent 
at the Java, Indonesia, plant early in 1940. 
He returned to Akron in 1942 as man 

- of the squadrons’ and apprentice 
Then in 1944 he was made superin- 
t ot the Goodyear Fabric Corp., 
Bediord, Mass. he Japanese 


appointed 


Goodyear in 
left the 
e Corps. 











After the 


irrender in 1945, he returned to Java 
is plant superintendent. 
his Goodyear career, 





Mr. P rior kinins i 
ee graduation 
ity in 1926, as a 


depar rtment of the 


m Ohio Wesleyan 
member of the 
personnel 





Un ia 
employment 
division. He was 





ransierred to the ; 
and transfers department in 
1929, and the following year became man- 
employment. He was placed 
personnel in 1934 and 
early 






ager of office 
in charge ot office 
Was made manager of the squadrons 
this year 


Goodyear has appointed J. O. Horning, 
Jr., manager of its technical service depart- 
: ; - + he 

nent 1 ima, Peru. A member of the 





department in 


years, Mr 


serv ice 
several 


company’s technical 
\kron for the past 


Horning joined Goodyear in 1943 follow- 
ing graduation from the University ot 
Louisvil lle. After service on the = offic 


he was transferred to his present 
appointed 
strict manager of the me- 
isi He has been wit 


when 1c 











joine 









as a me inical 
Sinclair was ap 
r at Milwaukee, 
tre insierred to At 
Birmingham, 


Goodyear 


j 1 
goods sales 
- } 





r of advertising 
~ maser S « e ] 
received a pearl 


completi mn of 35 








mark 











irs WwW the company. Mr. Houg! 

uned the ¢ in 1914. 

He Vas to the dealer sales 
depart ater transferred to Jacksor 
ville a salesman and next was 
nade di sales supervisor there. He 
later returned to Akron to become man- 


Boston 
years after hx 
Hough was 
sales at Los 
years saw him in 
of sales for the eleven western 
that. comprised the area of the 
Goodyear-California organization. In 193 
he was recalled to Akron to become as- 
sistant manager of tire sales and one year 
later became managing director of The 
Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. of Great 
Britain, Ltd., at Wolverhampton, Eng 
land. He returned to Akron to assume his 
recent position in October, 1937 


ager of tube sales, then was sent to 
as service manager. Five 

joined the cor npany Mr. 
named manager of auto tire 
‘les. Another five 





States 





L. D. Hochberg 


Tire Developments 

The Super-Sure-Grip, said to be the 
first tire for wide-base rims ever to be de- 
signed specifically for garden tractors, has 
been announced by Goodyear. The new 
tire is a companion to the wide-base large 
tractor tire of the same name introduced 
by the company last summer. Advantages 
claimed for the new tire are better flota- 
tion, greater traction, and improved ap- 
pearance resulting from the tire’s wider 
and flatter ground contact area. In addi- 


tion the tire has increased capacity for 


water filling which gives it more weight. 
Of two-ply construction, the new tire also 
has deeper tread design in all sizes. Cor- 





responding to Goodyear’s former tire for 
garden tractor, the 5.00-12 calling for a 
three-inch rim, is 6-12 size built 
to operate on a five-i The new 


the new 
*h wide rim. 





tire is available in five sizes: 5-12; 6-12; 
6-16; 7-16; and 8-16. 
Goodyear has also announced a new 


tire, designed primarily for 
planters, one of the few farm 
siasees. monet still operating largely 
on steel wheels. The new tire is of 6.50-16 
size with two-ply construction. It operates 
at extremely low pressure, with only two 
pounds of air recommended. Chief among 
its advantages, according to Goodyear, is 
the fact that its smooth tread does not 
pick up moist or sticky soil, thereby mak- 
ing corn planting less dependent upon dry 
weather. The smooth tread and low press- 


smooth tread 





corn 


use on 














ure are also less likely to cause soil pack- 
ing. 

\ new hydraulic tire remover which 
should prove a great time and labor saver 
in ch siasiae large earthmover tires has 


been perfected by Goodyear. Successfully 

demonstrated to numerous earthmoying 
accounts, the new tool will operate on 
any tapered bead rim of Goodyear design. 
Portable and highly compact, the equip- 
ment consists of a ram assembly 19 inches 


long and weighing 25 pounds, together 
with a pump and hose, weighing a total 
of 16 pounds, which provide hydraulic 
pressure. Under actual test conditions the 
tool has withstood 18,000 pounds’ pressure 
at one spot on a rim to break the tire bead 
LOOSE. 

' Studded Tread bicycle tires, introduced 


vy Goodyear late last winter, should set 
a high sales figure in the bike trade dur- 


ing the coming winter months, according 
to M. F. Moyer, manager of the firm’s 
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122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles * Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron + Boston « tLosAngeles + Memphis 











cy i ent. The new tire with 
its super ping qualities and heavier 
carcass become available early 

ug for its full MN npact to 
be reg he market. The Stud- 








read bike tire is designed especially 
] + 





se ll ud, snow, and other slippery 

ices al s made in t which 

are as follows: 20-2.125 and 26- 
> »c 


permanent 


Know les, \ ice presi- 









dent and genera ger of Goodyear A\ir- 
crait Corp. The display includes a compari- 
son of the I ss-wind and conventional land- 


historical and 


the cross-wind 


wl eels, together with 
information on 


splay was designed and as- 





lescr iptive 





rT direction of O. W 
who is the Goodyear Air- 
and development division 

Other Goodyear Notes 
Latest developments in the use of Good 


t 
vear synt) yond ben resins and latices in 
the paint lustry were shown by the 
‘company at the annual Industries 
Show, held November 2-5 at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Plio 
lite S-5, a high butadiene-styrene copoly- 
base for concrete floor 
resistant coatings, ma- 
enamels, and aluminum paints, 
was also featured as a base for highway 
traffic paints, stucco and exterior mason- 
ry finishes, and wall sealers. Chemigum 
Latex 101 was displayed as a basic ma- 
terial for rubber emulsion-type paints. 
Goodyear Was represented at the Show by 
14 men, under the guidance of H. : . Thies, 
who is general manager of the chemical 
division, 

Assembly-line production of a wide vari- 
ety of kitchen kas for Montgomery 
Ward & Co. is now under way in the fac- 
tories of Go odyear Aircraft Corp. at Akron, 
O., according to T. A. Knowles, company 
vice president and general manager. Four- 
teen different items of both floor- and wall- 
type cabinet models are being produced on 
a mass assembly basis utilizing an overhead 
conveyer system almost 2,000 feet long. 
Complete forming, spotwelding, finishing, 
final assembly, and packaging operations 
on the cabinets are beik ig performed, with 
approximately 300 of Goodyear Aircraft’s 
present personnel devoting either full or 
part time to the production schedule. 

The latest innovation in hotel courtesies, 
appreciated particularly by women travel- 








ers, is a tight fitting hair protector to be 

used in tub or shower to protect milady’s 

coiffure. Recently introduced a number 
3 : 


f] lino hotel Ln i Aer } 
t leading hotels, the Pl last ticay > has met witn 
enthusiasm by hotel 





yperators as well as guests bécause of its 
low cost and resultant savings in use and 
wear of towels. Made of water-proof Plio- 
film manufactured by Goodyear, the hair 
protectors are fabricated and marketed by 
Inc., Dall as, Tex. 


Plasticap, 
type of press 1 roller that will not 


\ new 
support fire has been announced by Good- 
livision. Besides 
lity that will 


vear’s mechani goods di 
its fire vesiebnat ie qu 
greatly reduce the danger of costly press 
room fires, the new roll will not swell 
under the action of oily inks. It is further 
claimed that the new roller will retain its 
original hardness throughout its life, will 
me proper resilience, and will require less 
regrinding than ordinary rollers. 












Western Sporting Goods Dealers’ As- 
sociation held its convention and show 
at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., 
November 6-9. Among the manufacturers 
scheduling exhibits were: Athletic Shoe 
Co., Converse Rubber Co., and Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., all of Chicago, IIl.; 
Boston Athletic Shoe Co. and Burke Golf, 
Inc., as represented by Curley-Bates Co.. 
San Francisco; Brooks Shoe Co., as rep- 
resented Ny James B. Dick Co., Los An- 





geles Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, J.; Plastic Fabricators, Inc., 
as repr by Dick Larson Sales Co., 
Los Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., as 





epresented by Don Morrill Co., Fresno, 
Calif.; Seamless Rubber Co.. New Haven, 
Conn.; and W. J. Voit Rubber Co., Los 


é 
Angeles. 


OBITUARY 


A. Boyd Cornell 


LVAH Boyd Cornell, executive vice 
president and general manager of 
Hamilton Rubber Mtg. Corp., Trenton, 
N. J., died of a cerebral hemorrhage on 
November 7 in a Philadelphia hospital. 
He was interred November 10 at Ewing 
Church Cemetery, sg following 
services at Ivins & Taylor Funeral Home. 
Born in Trenton on hata 1, 1879, 
Mr. Cornell attended Trenton Model 
School and Mount Hermon Preparatory 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., and was 
graduated from Princeton University in 
1901 with a B.S. degree. 

That same year he joined the Empire 
Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, and was 
secretary when he resigned in September, 
1917. It was then that he began his long 
association with Hamilton Rubber Mfg. 
Co. He successively became general man- 
ager of the company in March, 1918, 
secretary and general manager, treasurer 
and general manager, and president. In 
1946 when Hamilton was taken over by 
\lbert M. Kahn and incorporated, Mr. 
Cornell became executive vice president 
of the reorganized concern, Hamilton Rub- 
ber Mfg. Corp. The deceased was also a 
wirwery of Acme-Hamilton Mfg. Corp. 
and of Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable 
Co. 

A charter member and past president of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association of 
New Jersey, Mr. Cornell was also a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
a director of Mercer Hospital, Trenton, 
past president of Trenton Club, a director 
ot Trenton Country Club, and a member 
of we: Princeton Clubs of Trenton and 
New York. 

Mr. Cornell leaves his wife, his brother, 
and several nieces and nephews. 





Charles E. Brown, Jr. 


HE vice president and general sales 

manager of the Okonite Co., Passaic, 
N. J., Charles E. Brown, Jr., died No- 
vember 8 in New York, N. Y., following 
a long illness. He was 55 years old. 

The deceased, son of the late Charles 
Edward Brown, an executive vice presi- 
dent of Okonite, was born in Buffalo, N.Y. 
Princeton University, 


Before going to 





from which he was graduated in 1917, 
he had attended —*. Mark’s School, South- 
borough, Mass. During World War I he 
Was an army aviator. 

Mr. Brown's business career began wit! 
the Central Electric Co. of Chicago. 
1925 he joined Okonite as Chicago mana- 
ger of its light and power department and 

1930 moved to New York to become as- 
sistant to the company’s president. In 1941 
the deceased was appointed a vice preside: t 
ot Okonite and Okonite-Callender Cable 
Co., serving as company representative in 
the Washington office which he had es 
tablished some time before. In 1946 he 
returned to New York and became vice 
president and general sales manager, the 
positions he held at the time of his die atl 

A member of the American Institute 
Electrical Engineers and the American So- 
ciety of Naval Engineers, Mr. Brown also 
belonged to the Racquet & Tennis Club, 
the Princeton Club of New York, the Chi 
cago Club of Chicago, the Ivy Club of 
Princeton, and the Pennington Club. 

Funeral services were held November 
9 at St. James Protestant Episcopal Church 
in New York, followed by burial on No 
vember 10 at Lake Forest, III 

Surviving Mr. Brown are the widow, a 
daughter, two sons, a sister, and a brothe: 





Albert F. Tallmer 
LBERT F. TALLMER. 


treasurer and a director of U. S 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y.. until his retirement a few months 
ago, died October 26 after a long illness 
Funeral services and burial were on Octo 
ber 27 

The deceased was a member of the 
New York Rubber Group, the Crude Rub- 
ber Group, and National Credit Office. 
Inc. 

Mr. Tallmer was born in Richmond, 
Va., in 1890. 

In 1906 he began his long association 
with U. Rubber Reclaiming as an office 
boy. He eventually turned to selling re- 
claimed rubber and in 1943 was named 
secretary of the company after having 
served as assistant secretary 

Surviving are two sons, a sister, and a 


secretary 


brother. 


Samuel C. Clark 


ieee ploer CLYDE CLARK, co-founder 
and chairman of the board of the Bald- 
win Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich., died 
November 8 following a long illness. 
Funeral services were held on November 
12 in Pontiac, followed by burial White 
Chapel Memorial Park. 

Mr. Clark’s early associations with the 
rubber industry were with tne B. F. Good- 
rich Co. and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
both in Akron, O. In 1924 the deceased 
and Russell H. Baldwin organized the 
Baldwin Rubber Co. In 1929, after having 
served as production manager of the com- 
pany, Mr. Clark became president and gen- 
eral manager, retaining those positions un- 
til 1946, when he became chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Clark was also a director of the 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Association and 
was very active in the civic organizations 
t Pontiac. 

He was born on March 29, 1886, at 
Millersburg, O.. where he attended grade 
and high schools. 

Surviving are the widow and two sisters. 
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LIGHT STABILITY FLAME RESISTANCE FLEXIBILITY 


\ 


Whether you want resistance to fire or water... need hardness 
or flexibility . . . or desire numerous other qualities in your plastics 
. . it will pay you to investigate the possibilities offered by the 





Santicizers, versatile Monsanto Plasticizers. 


compatible with most common base resins, is 
especially effective in polyvinyl chloride, polyvinyl co-polymers and 
Buna-N type synthetic rubbers. It is a non-toxic plasticizer impart- 
ing low-temperature flexibility, toughness and resistance to flame, 
moisture, oil and abrasion. It improves heat and light stability. 


is especially developed for wide general com- 
patibility. It is effective in vinyls, cellulose nitrate and ethyl cellu- 
lose. In extruding or calendering, its viscosity permits increased 
production rates or you can maintain your current production rate 


at lower temperature. 


Santicizers 141 and 160 are but two of a long list of Monsanto 
Plasticizers, each having definite functions in plastics, coatings or 
rubber. Santicizers have excellent processing characteristics for 
films, coatings, extrusions or molded products. New low prices 
offer you production economies. Look into the advantages you can 
gain from using Santicizers. For complete details, quotations and 
samples, mail the coupon, contact the nearest Monsanto Sales Office 
or write. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Service De- 
partment, 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 


land, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, 
Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 
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MONSANTO PLASTICIZERS 


Dibuty! Phthalate 
Diethyl! Phthalate 
Dimethyl! Phthalate 
Diphenyl Phthalate 
Santicizer* 160 (Butyl benzy! phthalate) 
Santicizer E-15 
(Ethyl! phthalyl ethyl glycolate) 
Santicizer B-16 
(Butyl phthaly! butyl glycolate) 
Santicizer M-17 
(Methyl! phthalyl ethyl! glycolate) 
Tricresy! Phosphate 
Tripheny! Phosphate 
Santicizer 140 (Cresyl diphenyl phosphate) 
Santicizer 141 (an alkyl-ary!l phosphate) 
Santicizer 3 
(N-ethyl para toluene sulfonamide) 
Santicizer 8 (Mixture of N-ethyl ortho 
and para toluene sulfonamides) 
Sonticizer 9 (Mixture of ortho and para 
toluene sulfonamides) 
Santicizer 1-H (N-cyclohexyl para-toluene 
sulfonamide) 
Ortho-Nitrobiphenyl 
Aroclors* (Chlorinated biphenyl and 
chlorinated polyphenyls) 
HB-40 (Partially hydrogenated mixture 
of isomeric terphenyls) 


MOISTURE RESISTANCE 





U.S. Pat. OF. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Rubber Service Department 
920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio 


Please send: _ 


Sonticizer 141; 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City___ 


__technical data; 


quotations; _sample of 


Santicizer 160. 


Title 


Zone____ State__ 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





Charles A. Walmsley 





Charles A. Walmsley has been named 


i N. Street is been appoint 



















































vice president in charge of production for 

i "Tine Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar St. 
2S Brooklyn 2, N. Y., manufacturer of slitting 

ee and rewinding machinery. He _ joined 

: 29 Cameron in June, as special assistant to 
s Firest ae e gov I president and later became head Ol 

era a anaes luction. Prior to his association with 

ences niente’ eron Mr. W almsley was connected 
: & eee ; International Derrick & Equipment 
es et pain Co. as works manager. He is a graduate 
= me "ea Me nese of Pratt In stitut e, School of tion and 

| ] : Pechnolo gy, degree in electrical en- 

- lpn } é ec ; Ast sae »ineeri! l and of Popper husen Institute; he 
vork on synthetic rubber. The discoveries a : ae SRS Le Asse ’ 

; Red oc en conceal ale also attended Bonaventure College 

this « cold rubbe 
1¢ ly - + - 

Si aia vt eet was mana Irving Langmuir, associate director of 
Jee i : ent of the the General Electric research laboratory at 
ORK Tr. street ined | eae Schenectady, N. Y., on October 27  be- 

r : 1926, bee ector came the second American scientist to re 
Denes n 1936 ceive the Mascart Medal, awarded trien- 
= : =p : a nially by the French electrical engineering 
a ane society, the Société Francaise des Electri 
ns, to a scholar or engi ncer in any coun- 
Langley W. Isom has been appointed who Is listinguished by an ensemble 
sistant to the general : er of Hevea of works on pure or app lied electric 
¢ oe ei ‘ { are ; The award to Dr. Langueite for the year 
ee ee ae 1948, was made at a dinner at the Mo- 
tT t Der d ° ° . 
F Da S VIDE EERE | } with C. G. Suits, G-E 
42 : so and director of research 
; Sma French organization had 
( cn. vr susie American Institute of Electrical 
a oe eeipheet to make the presentation. 
ae evices perta gt itex — L. re has been chosen presi- 
neteorological balloons. A gradu dent of Rubber Corp., tire manu- 
ate yt ( 1 in Ty; iversity, Mr Isom facturer € 1913, ( hicago. Il Mr. 
¢ s te al edu in the Hayes, who has served 12 years with In- 
emical eng g departm«e § Massa- land, 10 of them as vice president, suc- 
isett s f e( i ceeds William M. Collins, Jr., resigned. 
e M.S Inland Rubber markets its ‘Air Glide” 
ISV ind “Heavy Service” tires and tubes and 
epair materials nationally through inde- 


automotive distributers and deal- 


pendent 















rece rt I short course on in- Ray P. Johnson has been named ad 
strum r process it 5s at ministrative assistant to G. A. Shallberg, 
exas ral & Mechanical Colleg executive vice president of Borg-Warner 
Mr. Me( g the auth severa Corp., Chicago, Ill. Besides Mr. Johnson 
ip strumentatior control of continues as vice president of Morse Chain 
rocess, spoke Economics Instru Co., a Borg Warner division, and as a di- 
nentatior rector of Borg-Warner. 





pera 


Lorin B. Sebrell, who has been con- E 
nected with research and development ff 
work in the rubber industry for 30 years, Jf 
mostly with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber § 
Co., has been appointed a member of the | 


staff of The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s chemical research division. Dr. Se- 
brell is considered one of the outstanding 


leaders of research and development in J 
the rubber and plastics field, having pi- § 
oneered in the discovery of many new | 
chemicals and other products. He is a 
past chairman of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, as well as a recipient of the Charles 
Goodyear award of this society for out- 
standing scientific contributions. 


Frank R. Plum has been mi ide director 
ot sales of the bakery division of Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., 511 Fifth 
\ve., New York be, N. Y. Among. the 
products whose sales Mr. Plum will super- 


vise are mixers “i tie rubber industry. 


James E. MacDonald, Jr., of Goodall 
Rubber Co., Inc., is heading the rubber 
division of the commerce and industry sec- 
tion of the Greater New York 1950 March 
of Dimes. 





Jack H. Rines, who recently joined 
Pioneer Latex & Chemical Co., Middle- 
sex, N. J., will be concerned with techni- 
cal sales of new products being developed 


by the company. Mr. Rines, a graduate 
of Cornell University, was with the Flint- 
kote Co., rubber products division, for 


resigned in 1943 to be- 
reclaiming opera- 
Trenton, N. J. 
went to B. F. 
Cleveland, O., as 
assistant to the 


several years; he 
come manager of rubber 
tions at Essex Rubber Co., 
The next year, however, he 
Goodrich Chemical Co., 
staff representative and 
sales manager of the Hycar rubber and 
rubber chemicals department. Mr. Rines 
belongs to the American Chemical Society, 
Rubber Chemistry, and the 





Division of 
New York and Akron Rubber groups. 


J. G Hagey, of The B. I. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont., Canada, recently was elected execu- 
tive vice president for 1949-50 of the 
Association of Canadian Advertisers 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch, U 
States Department of Commerce, } 













D. C., recently compiled the following trade 
f which mimeographed copies may be 
y American firms from this Branch 





partment of 


[ Commerce field offices at $1 a 1 
for each country. 
1otive Equipment Importers & Dealers 
Canary Islands; Indo-China; Iraq; New 





( 
& Shoe Im 
Guiana; Dominican Republic; 
soot & Shoe 
Importers & 
Netherlands. 
Slectrical Supply 
Dealers—Haiti; Iraq; 


porters & Dealers—Britisl 
Italy; Trinidad. 
Manufacturers— Salvador 
Dealers—Australia; | 








& en Importers & 
taly; New Zealand; Switz- 


2 Supply & Equipment Importers & Dealers 


—British Malaya; Portuguese East Africa. 

Plastic Mz — Manufacturers & Molders, 
Laminators & Fabricators of Plastic Products— 
re. 


ber Goods Manufacturers—Egypt; Norway; 





im. 
“Rubb ver Goods 
Japan. 

Rubber Growers & Exporters—BPrazil. 

Sporting Goods, Toy & Game Manufacturers & 
Exporters Western Germany. 


Manufacturers & Exporters— 
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man 0c SCOVE MOLD RELEASE EMULSION NO. 724 


r. Se- 
nding 
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out- 











rector : 
meri- 
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super- 
try. 
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March 
joined 
fiddle- 
‘echni- 
‘eloped 
aduate 
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for 
to be- 
opera- 
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CLEAN restase rromCLEAMwouns | iit ass 2 
Rican, 
— gives you better quality moldings with uniformly oe mer ‘ 
a: fine detail, closer tolerances and a better surface ee 
"toy seta, *48tgy 
- finish, plus an all time low in reject rate. Add to smeesttt mes Sn 
18 +e S¥ep, ‘ete 
m Pie 


these advantages the money saved in mold mainte- 
nance and the cost of molds in inventory and you 
have the key to higher production and more profit. 3 
That's why the major tire companies and the leading PLUS GREATER STABILITY 
molders of floor tile, rubber heels and soles, ANd — comparotive tests indicate that DC 
mechanical goods of all kinds use DC Mold Release [a2 fy ave, Smulsign No- SA 


least 10 times as stable as other sili- 


4; Naw Emulsion No. 35A. cone mold release emulsions in con- 








tact with the hardest kind of water. 





1; Swit DC Silicone Mold Release agents are exceedingly versatile materials for 

eDealers which a wide range of uses have been established in the rubber industry. For 

. las more information call any of our branch offices or write for data sheet AE1/. 
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turers & Atlanta ¢ Chicago ¢ Cleveland © Dallas * Los Angeles « New York © In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto © In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 
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> 486,364 Bottle Closure of Soft Kubber 


Including a Body Including a Valve Strue. 
ture. E. Simmons, New York, N. Y., «ssign- 
ors to Pyramid Rubber Co., Ravenna, + 


Dominion of Canada 






































































































484,832 In a Sharp Freezing Container, 459,976 Resilient Vibration Absorbing 
APPLICATION Partitions of Easily Distorted Rubber, the Mounting. L. Wallerstein, Jr., assignor to 
Surface of Which Is the Reaction Product of Lord Mfg. Co., both of Erie, Pa., U.S.A 
Rubber Treated by Immersion in a Liquid 460,065. Preformed, Resilient Packing 
Mixture of Sulfuric Acid and Glycerol. H. Sleeve for Pistons, Shafts, Ete. J. H, F, 
Y. Jennings, Clio, assignor to Copeman Lab- Stewart, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
United States ratories Co., Flint, both in Mich. 460,072 Resilient Rubber Cylinder as YVi- 
2,484,876-S877 In Machines for Molding bration Reducing Mounting for Motor Plate, 

2,483, 63¢ Rubber Fountain Syringe Bag Shoe End Portions and Uppers, Bands or E. V. Schneider, assignor to Alliance Mfg. Co,, 
to Be Folded into a Compact Form. hk. F Sheets of Elastic Material to Conform such both of Alliance, O., U.S.A. 

Hardesty, West Me i or to David Vortions or Uppers to the Contours of Form- 460,108. Sheet oi High Molecular Weight, 
son Rubber Co., Ch: stow be n Mass ers. M. L. Dodge, Newburyport, Mass Water-Insoluble Material, at Least One Sur- 

: 686 Collapsible Bird Decoy with an 2.484.898. Toy Spur Having a U-Shaped face of Which Is Treated with a Non-Aque- 
Intfatable Rubber Body. R. L. Timm anc Body and Imitation Rowel of Rubber ke ous Solution of Tetraethyl Orthosilicate to 
L. L. Hartshorn, both of Minneapolis Mi nn Material. J. L. MacDonald, Fort Myers, Fla Improve Slippage Characteristics of the Sheet, 

2.483.716. Endless V-Belt Having at Least 2,484,924. Detachable Fluid Valve Coup- R. P. Easton, Binghamton, assignor to Gen- 
One Covering Layer Formed of a Single Cord ling Including an Expandable Gripper of eral Aniline & Corp., New York, both 
ie og Helically around the Belt. T. F Resilient Material Carried by a Housing. E. in N. ¥., U.S.A 

assignor to Gates Rubber Co., both of M Anderson, Westbrook, Me., assignor to 460, ) In a Shoe, a Rubber Outer Sole 
er r, Colo Utilities Distributors, Inc., a corporation of Vule: red to a Rubber Foxing and the Inner 

2 483.734 Pyramid Highway nour with Me Sole of the Shoe. J. Hoza, Belcamp, Mad.,, 
Resilient Walls. H. E. Neal, Columbus, as- 2,484,947. Step Covering Formed of Resili- U.S.A. 

gnor to Plastic Engineering Co., “se , Cleve ent Thermosetting Resin- Impregnated Fabric 460,255 Ironing Board Pad Including a 

n be nO Material. R. H. Hocutt, Charlotte, N. C., Layer of Sponge Rubber Enclosed in a Fiat 

2,483,754. Composite Assembly Including to Southern Friction Materials Co., a Watertight Bag or Skin. B. H. Foster, 
a Vuleanized Rubber Mass Bonded to Brass corporation of N. ¢ Maplewood, N. J., U S.A. assignor to Do- i 
by Having at Least a Portion of the Rubber 2.485.011. In a Fluid Seal Including a minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q i 
Mass Mixed with Silica Aerogel Particles. Cyiindrieal Shell Having an Annular Wall, a ; 2. Cushioning Device of  Kesilient r 
M. Clifton, Detroit, Mich., assignor to United Grease Retaining Member of Soft Grease-Re- Detector. G. Herzog, : 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y sistant Elastomer to Which Is Bonded an Houston, to Texaco Develop- 

2,483,806 Concrete Composition Containing Annulus of Harder und Less Resilient Grease ment Corp., Wilmington, Del., both in the 
an Emulsion of High-Molecular Weight Ther- Resistant Elastomer. |’. F. Niessen, and R. U.S.A. 
moplastic Organic Material Dispersed in Wa- G. Welk, assignors to Victor Mfg. & Gasket 460,447. In a Fastening Device Including 
ter, and Containing a High-Molecular-Weight Co., all of Chicago, Ill a Body Member Having a Threaded Bore, an KS 
Lignin Derivative of Waste Sulfate Black 485,068. Brush Cover Including a Sheath Insert of Elastic Plastic Material. k. E. { 
Liquor. W. D. Buckley, Berkeley, and P. E of Airtight Pliable Elastic Material. <A. H. Hedlund, Quincey, Mass., executrix of the es- | 
McCoy, assignors, by me e assignme : to Santana, Baltimore, Md tate of W. T. Hedlund, deceased, in his life- 
stancal Asphalt & Bitur cr bo of San 2,485,304 Roller Skate Wheel of Closely time of Summit to Elastic Stop Nut 

rancisco, both in Calif Laminated Layers of Rubber and Fabrice Im- Corp. of America, both in N. J., both 

2,483,851 Syringe. C. V. Smit New York pregnated with Thermosetting Synthetic in the U.S.A 
N. ¥ Resin, of Which Latter Material the Outer $60,450. Tire Construction. C. C. Dybkvig 

2,484,045 Adhesive Bandage. |. 1). Mor Layers Are Composed. FE. S. Marsh, Watford, Birmingham, Mich., assignor to Firestone 
gar Fords s nor o Johnson & : Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., both in the 
Johnson, a corporation of N. J , Nonslip Rug Pad Fabrice Includ- U.S.A. 

Elastic Fabrie, A. Silvair Rou- ing Independent Main Body Yarns Formed of 460,452. tubber-Covered Accelerator Pedal. 
t € Resilient Material and Coated with Latex. Cc. P. Pinardi, Dearborn, and D. L. Poole, 
‘Wer Aerating Bottles or the Like, M. Newm an, Philadelphia, Pa Detroit, both in Mich., both in the U.S.A, 
a Valve Structure Including a Flexible Ele- 5.420 Shuttlecock with a Body of assignors to Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd 
ment. W. B. Kochner, assignor by mesne Material. A. M. Timpe, Los Angeles, Windsor, ynt. 
assignments, to Knapp-Monarch Co., both of 460,519. isolf Club Head ot Molded Ethyl 
St Louis, Mo 2,485,458. In Strong and Flexible Dielec- J. Marciniak, Easthampton, 

2,484,265. Cross-Stretch Foundation Gar- tric Sheets, Asbestos Fibers Bonded with Kearsley, Springfield, both in 
ment. C. Brown, New York, N. Y Polyvinyl Resin. R. G. Quinn, Bound Brook, Mass., U.S..A. 

2,484,289. In Apparatus for Attaching Soles and J. C. Harkness, Manville, both in N. J., j Rubber-Like Conduit Guide De- 
to Shoes, a Base Member for Supporting the assigners to Johns-Manville Corp., New York, vice for Vehicles. J. B. Parsons, Toledo, 0O., 
Sole Including a Hollow Liquid- Filled Pad of N. Y¥ U.S.A. 

Rubber. E. A. Hammarsjo, assignor to Eifon 485.586. Hair Curler Including a Pair of 460,635. Rubber Pa@ in a Motor Driven 
& Co A. B., Stockholm, Sweden Y dnnank Flexible Elastic Members. R. Ba- Rubbing Machine. S. A. Crosby, assignor to 

2,484,356 Portable Urinal. L. P. Ribeiro con, Brooklyn, oe. A sterling Tool Products Co., both of Chicago, 
and H. W. Ribeiro, both of Saylorsburg, Pa. >, 485,7 Elastie Textile Fabric Having a i. U.S.A. 

2,484,397. Practice Golf Ball. Bb. C ar- Continuous Film of Thermoplastic Elastomer 
ton, Clifton, N. J., assignor to United States Thermally Bonded to Superficial Portions of : . 

Rubber Co., New York, N. Y at Least One Surface of the Fabrice. C. Ss. United Kingdom 

2,484,401. In a Crutch, a Resilient Tip Francis, Jr., West Harwich, Mass., assignor, 628,466. Coated Thread or the Like of 
Including a Flanged Adapted and a Semi- by mesne ussignments. to American Viscose Synthetic Linear Polyamide Resin. S.p.A. 
Spherical Shoe of Resilient Material. W. it Corp., Wilmington, Del. Lavorazione Materie Plastiche. 

Coie, Des Moines, Iowa 2.485.827. Propeller for Aircraft Including 628,489. Eraser Devices. Parasor A. G 

2,484,468. In a Jet-Propelled Airplane Toy Layers of Fabric of Different Weights Em- 628,512. Hlot Water Bottles and Icebags 
Including Tubular Arms Carried by a Hub bedded in 2 Thermosetting Kesin. R. N. of Rubber or Like Material, D. Atkin. 
and Connected with an Air Chamber, Flex- Hartzell, assignor to Hartzell Industries Inc., 628,781 Electric Cables for High-Fre- 
ible Tubes Connected with the Arms and both of Piqua, O. quency Currents. British Insulated Callen- 
Carrying Airplanes. T. A. Schaad, Detroit, 2.485.898. Inflatable Core for Use in Cast- der’s Cables, Ltd., and H. J. Dixon. 

Mich ing Hollow Concrete Units. (. Bb. Mathews, 628,889. Inflatable Articles. Dunlop Rub- 

2,484,531 Attachable Handle for Vessels likley, and J. G. Ambrose, Fossebridge, both ber Co., Ltd., and J. Jones-Hinton. 

Held in Place by a Knobbed Suction Cup to n England. 628,911. Handles for Tools and Other Ar- 
Which Is Secured an Elastic Band. M. Sim- © 485,899. Combined Brush and Sponge De- ticles. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., R. M. Sed- 
mons, Detroit, Mich vice Including a Sheet of Sponge Rubber and don, and G. H. Goulding. 

2,484,563. Rubber Hair Curler. L. J. and a Second Rubber Sheet Having a _ Bristle 628,959. Fluid Pressure Valves. Dunlep 
M. R. Hall, both of Middletown, N. Y., as- Face. J. McBreen, Albany, N. Y. Rubber Co., Ltd., and H. Trevaskis. 
signors to Damosel, Inc., a corporation of 2.485.957. Im Apparatus for Treating Col- 529,129. Fluid-Tight Casings for  Sub- 
N. ¥ lagen Strands, an Independently Driven Ver- marine Cables. Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., A. 

2,484,608. Container Consisting Entirely of tical Endless Rubber Belt. A. Cresswell, tosen, and D. G. Fee. 

Insulation and Rubber Hydrochloride Film. Stamford, Conn., assignor to American Cya- Pneumatic Tires and Wheels. G. 
La V. E. Cheyney and R. J. McCutcheon, as namid Co., New York, N. Y or 
signors to Wingfoot Corp., all of Akron, O 2,485,996. Rubber Hot Water Bag and 9, Resiliently Supported Bolster of 

2,484,620. Flexible Protective Cushion for Closure, DD. Atkin, London, England. , Bogie ‘Carriages of Railway and Like Vehi- 
Tire Chafer Area. E. W. Glen, assignor to 2,486,078. Flexible Coupling for a Disk cles, Metalastik, Ltd., and A. J. Hirst 
Wingfoot Corp., both of Akron, O Grinder Including a Substantial Median Badminton Rackets or Similar 

2,484,696. For Milking Machines a Teat silient Cushion. 8. Tocci-Guilbert, ass Articles. Dunlop Rubber Co., Lid, 
Cup Including a Rigid Outer Shell and an to Flexentrik Co., San Francisco, Calif. and G. Vaughan 
Elastic Teat-Receiving Inner Shell, L. Dine- 2,486,099. In a Mechano-Electriec Trans- 629,434. Casters. British Tire & Rubber 
sen, Minneapolis, Minn ducer Including a Driving Member Supported Co., Ltd.,. W. N. Evans, and J. W. Davison. 

2,484,705. Buna Compound Containing by Bearing Members, Flexible Elastic Bush- 329,470. Nipples or Comforters for Babies. 
Magnesia for Adhesion to Copper Alloy Sur- ings between the Bearing Members, and a F. Middleton. 
faces. A. N. Gray, Joppa, Md., assignor to Flexible Elastic Fulerum Member Attached to Supporters for Elastic Stockings. 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y the Driving Member. B. B. Bauer, Oak Park, G Roberts. 

484,787 Storage Battery Plate of Layers Ill., assignor, ky mesne assignments, to Shure 629,846. Inflatable Cores for Use in Cast- 
of Glass Fibers and a Microporous Septum of Brothers, Inc., Chicago, II]. ing Hollow Concrete Units. C. B. Mathews 
Fibers of Thermoplastic Synthetic Resin. 2,486,113. In a High-Pressure Coupler, a and J. G. Ambrose. 

J. A. Grant, Grantville, O., assignor to Owens- Sealing Member of Rubber-Like Material. T 629,905. Brake Disk for Airplanes and 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., a corporation of Del. A. Campbell and E. G. Stock, assignors to Other Vehicles. Dunlo; Rubber Co., Ltd., and 

2,484,810. Spinning Apron Consisting of an Stewart-Warner Corp., all of Chicago, Ill. H. J. Butler. 

Inner Wear-Resisting Layer of Tough Car- 2,486,158. Inflatable Kite. M. Haas, 630,012. Tire and Rim Assembly. R. G. 
bon-Black-Reinforced Rubber, and an Outer Brooklyn, N. Y. Letourneau, Inc. 

Layer of Softer, Carbon-Black-Free Rubber 2,486,320. Mixing Bowl Cover Having an 630,141. Vehicle Wheels. Dunlop Rubber 
with a Layer of Nylon Cords Embedded be- Elastic Collar Adapted to be Stretched over Co., Ltd., and E. S. Birkeck. 

tween these Layers. H. M. Bacon and J the Rim of a Bowl and an Elastic Collar for 63 282. Resilient Wheels. Svenska Akt 
Rockoff, assignors to Dayton Rubber Co., all the Shank of a Mixing Utensil. M. J. Ost, bolaget Broms Regulator and J. M. Archam- 
of Dayton, O. Mountainside, N. J. bault. 
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PROCESS 


United States 














2,484,34 Artic le Cover of Flexible Sheet 
Material. ¢ > Gard Queens, N. Y., as- 
signor te Gardne i ites, Inc., 
Middlesex oe 

2,484,484. Polytetrs afluoroe thylene Lami- 
nated P roduc a K ry Hockessin, as- 
signor to E du de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., W ninston, t Del 

2,484,74 In Manufacturing a Slip-Lasted 
Shoe, Vuleanizing Thermosetting Reinfore- 


Counter to the Upper. H. 


ing Element and 
I ille N C., and E. E. 











W. Re Wayn 
Sater Angeles, Cal 
484,5 Collapsible Tubes from Thermo- 
plastic Resin. Cc. E. Slau er, New Canaan 
assignor 2xtruded Pleas Inc., Norwalk, 
n Conn 

2,485,072 Heat - Treating Thermoplastic 
meee by High- ig Current. W. H 
Sh is, Gran ch. 





R I 
2 485 238 P reducing a Desired Surface on 





a engine istic Sheet. W H. Hickok, as- 
sign Girdler Corp both of Louisville, 
Ky. 

2,485,691 olytetrafluoroethylene 






—— r 
‘ ntclair N 


Articles. S 
I de Nemours & 





7 a7 P roduci ing a 


Knitted Fabric 
and Inelastic Yarns. R. F. W. 
l d, O enor to Bam- 





ration of O 





J roly meriz: ation 






2,485,798 Process. S. and 
D. D. Whyte, both of New York, N. Y., §S 
Whyte assignor to D. D. Whyte 

2,485, 89¢ Shaping Articles of Methyl 
Methacrylate Resin. Lucas and F. R 
Hepner, both of 1, Calif issignors 
to The U i A is repr 
Sente Se cret Vv of Ne vy 

2,4 ‘alent 1 eather or Simulated 
Patent Leather. A. B. Hurding, Stoneham 

assignor to Monsanto Chemical Co., 







Mass., 


Flexible Films Bearing Designs. 


conn assignor to 

I etics, Inc New 

: 259 Printing on Thermoplastic 

Sheetlike Material. M. A. Chavannes, Lisbon, 
Conn 


Dominion of Canada 







459,952. Manufacturing a Separate Balloon 
Section for «an gery Catheter. J. M. 
é r to vol Rubber Co., both of 

a oe UA : 






Improving the Physical Prop- 
erties of a Yarn Composed of a Polymer 
Containing a Major Proportion of Acryloni- 
trile. S. Silverman, Silv J 





Spring, Md., U. 





Le ee gnor to Cz Industries, Ltd., 
Mont P.Q., assignor to E I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Ine Wilmington, Del 

U.S.A 


460,004. Plasticizing barre €onjugate 
Diclefin Polymer. Zigin, Princeton, 
N. J., and E. F. Sverdrup, assignors to U. S 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., both of Buffalo, 
N. Y., both in the U.S.A 

460,111 Molding a Sealing Element Di- 
rectly upon a Series of Spaced-Apart Fasten- 
er Elements. ©. P. Krupp, Akron, O., assign- 











or to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., 
be n the U.S. 

460,148 Shaped Rubber Articles. ©. J 
Crowley assignor to Seamless Rubber Co., 
both -ew Haven, Conn., U.S.A 

460,177 Manufacturing Cast Film Sheet- 


ing and the Like of Vinyl-Type Res 
Continuous Process. A. J. Seitz, assig 





W inegfoc Corp., both of Akron, O., A 
460,178. Splicing Butyl Rubber. F F. 
Silver, assignor to Wingfoct Corp., both of 


U.S.A 
Processing Rubber Compound. H. 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rub- 
‘ff Akron, O., U.S.A, 
Molding Thermoplastic 





Material. 





N. Lester, assignor to Lester Engineering Co., 
both of Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 
460,575 Imparting Surface Effects to 


Thermoplastic Sneets. T. M Knowland, Bel- 
assignor to Boston Woven Hose & a. 
ber Co Cambridge, both in Mass., U.S. 

460,614. Insoluble Resin-Bonded Coated 
Abrasive Articles. R. Marchant, assignor to 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., both of St 
Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 


mont 


United Kingdom 


628,467. Molding Plastic Materials by Ex- 
trusion. S.p.A. Lavorazione Materie Plastiche 
628,468. Mixing and Compressing Plastic 
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Masses. S.p.A. Lavoraz >» Materie Plastiche. 
Toy Balloons. J. G. Jakobsen. 
; . Forming Catheters and Other 
Tubular Rubber Articles. Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp. 

629,109 Molding 
Extrusion. S:p.A. Lav ora 
Plast 





Thermoplastic Resin by 
zione Materie 
413: Adhesively Uniting 
ae orcad Metals. Ciba, Ltd. 

9,2 207. Coaxial Cable. Uni 





Materials, 





ted States Rub- 








Injection Molding of Plastic Sub- 
stances. F. C. Goldhard and D. D. Prenn. 

629,474. Producing Slots or Holes’ in 
Sheets of Thermoplastic Material. F. Watson 
(Kasy Aktiebolag). 


0,026. Resinous Imperial 





Ariicles. 





Chemical Industries, Ltd., R. M. C. Arnot, 
and R. Hammond. 
630,199. Fibrous Glass Combined’ with 


Synthetic Resinous Material, A. P. Thurston 


(Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.). 





CHEMICAL 


United States 


©.438.416. Preparation of Beta (Hetero- 
eyelie-Thio) Carboxylic Acid Compounds. J. 
E. Jansen ind R. A. Mathes, Both of Akron, 
. assignors to B. F. Gecarich Co., New 
York, N. Y. : 

© 483.468. Hard Resin Obtained by Heating 
Simultaneously Phenol, Formaldehyde, and a 
Normally Liquid Monohydrie Alcohol Ester 
of a Rosin Acid in the Presence of an Acid 
Condens Catalyst. W. D. Jones, West 
Lafayette, assignor to Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

» 483.514. Basie Linear Polyamides. S. J. 
Allen, London, J. G. N. Drewitt, Spondon, 
and F. Bryans, Ilford, all in England, as- 
signors to Celanese Corp. of America, a cor- 
poration of Del. 

2,483,726. Polyester of a Polyhydric Alco- 
hol, D. E. Floyd, Minneapolis, Minn., as- 
signor to General Mills, Inc., a corporation 











Copolymer Made from a Mix- 
ing 2,5-Dichlorostyrene and Sty- 
rene. T. S. Carswell, Seattle, Wash., and R. 
F. Hayes, Springfield, Mass. assignors to 
Monsanto Chemical!., St. Louis, Mo 

2 Inhibition of Resin Growth from 
Diolefins. Cc. E. Morrell, Westfield, and R. F. 
Robey, Cranford, both in N. J., assigners to 
Standard Oil Development Co., a corporation 
of 





ture Inclu 


A 1,4-Diene Adduct. H. M. 
Scholfield, and J. C. Cowan, all 
assignors to The United States 
Secretary 





of Peoria, IIl., 
of America, as represented by the 
of Agriculture. 

2,483,854. Modified Carbamide Resins. F 
H. Snyder, New Rochelle, N. Y., assignor to 
Snyder Chemical Corp., Bethel, Conn. 

2,483,886. Polymerization Catalyst Includ- 
ing Dispersed Alkali Metal and Carbon 
Black. W. W. Crouch, Bartlesville, Okla., as- 
signors to Phillips Petroleum Co., a corpo- 
ration of Del 

2,483,887. Polymerization of a Conjugated 
Diolefin in the Presence of a Catalyst Includ- 
ing Dispersed Alkali Metal and Alkali Metal 
Mercaptide. W. W. Crouch, Bartlesville, 
Okla., assignor to Phillips Petroleum Co., a 
corporation of Del. 

2,483,903. Reacting 1.3-Butadiene vith 
Furfural so as to torm a Liquid Addition 
Product. G. Herbolsheiimer, Bartlesville, 
Okla., assignor to Philliys Petroleum Co., a 
corporation of Del. 

2,483,959. Improving the Stability of Vinyl 
Chloride Polymers Formed by Polymeriza- 
tion in Aqueous Suspension in the Presence 
of a Maleic-Vinyl Acetate Copolymer’ by 
Heating an Aqueous Slurry of the Polymer 
and a Compound from the Group of Salts, 
Hydroxides, and Oxides of Lead, Barium, and 
Calcium, M. Baer, Springfield, Mass., as- 





signor to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
2,483,962. Heat Polymerizable Composi- 


Vinyl Pyrrole Compounds Stabil- 
Cc. E. Barnes, Belvi- 
General Aniline & 


tions of N- 
ized by Stearyl Alcohol. 
dere, N. J., assignor to 


Film Corp., New York, N 

£,483,963. Organosiloxanes. A. J. Barry 
and E. E. Merrill, assignors to Dow Corning 
Corp., all of Midland, Mich. 

2,483,969. Acyl Polyalkylene - Polyamine 


Linden, N. J., 
& Film Cerp., 


Gajewski, 
Aniline 


Biguanides. F. J. 
assignor to General 
New York, N. Y. 
2,483,972. Polysilmethylene. J. 
win, Jr., Pittsburgh Pa., assignor 
Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 
2,483,984. Phenyl Thiosalicylate as a 


T. Good- 
to Dow 


Searles, 
Ameri- 


Rubber. 5. 
assignor to 
York, N. Y. 


Plasticizer for 
Minn., 


Catalytic 
Jr., Minneapolis, 






ean Cyanamid Co., New 3 d 
2,483,986. Aliphatic Polyene Guanamines, 
J. T. Thurston, Cos Cob, Conn., assignor to 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, N.. % 
2,484,060. Pressure - Sensitive Adhesive 
Mass Having a Spongy, Cushion-Like Char. 
acter and Including Polyisobutylene, Factice, 
a Tackifying Resin, Plasticizer, and Inert 
Filler. H. J. Wing, Milltown, N. J., assignor 
to Johnson & Johnson, a corporation of N, J 
2,484,215. Resin Composition from Liquid 
Monostyrene, the Acid Half Ester Reaction 











Product of Castor Oil and an Anhydride of 
an Olefinic Alpha, Beta, Dicarboxylie Acid, 
N. C. Foster, Pittsburgh, assignor to ‘West. 
inghouse Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, 


both in Pa. 
2,484,216 
Reaction Product 
with Styrene. N. C. 
signor to Westinghouse 
Pittsburgh, both in Pa 
2,484,268. Allyl Thiophenes. P. D. Caesar, 
Wenonah, and D. E Badertscher, Woodbury, 
both in N. J., assigrers tu Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Ine., a corporation of N. ¥ 
2,484,315. Heat-Curable Resinous  Reac- 
tion Product of a Methylol Melamine with 
2-Nitro-2-Methyl-1-Propanol. M. J. Scott, 
Springfield, Mass., assignor to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis Mo 
2,484,369. Liquid Cendensation 
of Bis(Hydroxyalkyl) Sulfides and Bis(Hy- 
droalkyl) Polysulfides. S. A Ballard, Orinda, 
R. C. Morris, Berkeley, and J. L. Van Winkle, 
Shell Develop- 


Resinous Material Which Is the 
of Zine Isopropyl Maleate 
Foster, Pittsburgh, as- 
Electric Corp., East 








Polymers 











San Lorenzo, as ors to 
ment Co., San Francisco. all in Calif. 
2,484, 370. Liquid Sulfoalkylene-Oxalkylene 


Copolymers. Ss. A. 3allard, Orinda, R. C. 
Morris, Berkeley, and J. L. Van Winkle, San 
Lorenzo, assignors to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, all in Calif 

2.484.384. High Molecwar Weight Propy- 
lene Polymers. I. E. Levine and L. T. Folsom, 


both of Berkeley, assignors to California Re- 
search Corp., San Francisco, both in Calif. 
2,484,415. Polyvinyl Acetate Phthalate. C, 


J. Malm and La M. D. Bearden, assignors to 
Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, 

2,484,420. Quaternizing a Resinous 
vinylpyridine. L. M. Minsk and W. O. Ken- 
yon, assignors to Eastman Kodak Co., all of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

2,484,423. Preparation of Polyvinylamine 
Salts. D. D. Reynolds and W. O. Kenyon, 
assignors to Eastman Kodak Co., all of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

2,484,425. Increasing the Average Particle 
Size of Synihetic Rubber Latices by Treat- 
ment with an Aqueous Solutior. of Acetone. J. 








S. Rumbold, Woodpridge, Conn., assignor to 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,484,430. Quaternary Salts of Polyvinyl 
Pyridine and Polyviny! Quinoline. R.  H. 
Sprague and L. G. S&S. Brocker, assignors to 
Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

2,484,434. Making Sponge Rubber from 
Synthetic Rubber Latices and Mixtures of 


Natural Latex with Such Synthetic Rubber 
Latices. E. C. Van Buskirk and P. V. Butsch, 
both of South Bend, Ind., assignors to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
2,484,451. Light-Sensitive Coating Compo- 
sition Including a Mixture of Bichromated 
Hydrophilic Colloid, Lead Sulfite, and an 
Aqueous Colloidal Dispersion of a Water- 
Insoluble Soft Polymerized Material from the 


Group of Natural and Synthetic Rubbers, 
Polyvinylidene Chloride, Polystyrene, Voly- 
vinyl Acetate and Pelyacrylates. W. H. 


Griggs, assignor to Eastman Kodak “o., both 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


2,484,481. Neutral Nitromide of a Carboxy 
Acid as Latent Catalyst for Acid-Curing 
Aldehyde Reaction Products Capable of 


Forming Resins nnder Acidic Conditions. P. 
Arthur, Jr., assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., both of Wilmington, 
Del. 

2,484,483. Composition Including a_ Dis- 
persion in an Anhydrous Liquid Organic Me- 
dium of a Copolymer of Tetrafluorethylene 
and Another Polymerizable Monoethylenical- 
ly Unsaturated Compound. K. L. fEerry, 
Hockessin, Del., assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,484,501. Copolymers of Enol Esters of 
Diketones. H. J. Hagemeyer, Jr., Kinzsport, 
Tenn., assignor to Eastman Kodak Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

2,484,502. Halogenation of Polyvinyl Alco- 
hol Compounds. H. J. Hagemeyer, Jr., Kings- 
port, Tenn., assignor to Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

2,484,529. Decreasing the Thermoplasticity 
and Solubility of Ethylene Polymers by 
Blending with a Ketone, and Exposing the 
Blend to Ultra-Violet Light. M. J. Roedel, as- 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 





signor 
Inc., both of Wilmington, Del. 
2,484,530. Copolymers of 3,3,3-Trifluoropro- 


pene and a Polymerizable Aliphatic Hydro- 
carbon Containing 2 to 4 Carbon Atoms. H. 
E. Schroeder, assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
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Inc both of Wilmington, 


2.484.595. Heat-Curable, Elastic Product 
Containing Methyl- and Phenylpolysiloxane. 
M. M. Spr x, Schenectads a issignor 





General siectric Co., a of 
N.Y 
2,484,614 Recovering Cyclized Synthetic 
Polvisoprene. J D D'Ianni, assignor te 
Wine Cor bot of Akron, O 
2,484,621 ‘Addition Product of Carpon Bi- 
sulfide and an Amino-Methylene-N: yg 
I Hardmar issignor to Wingf rp 
Akron, O 
2.484,¢ Rearrangement and Alcoholysis 
of Nitrosyl Chloride-Isobutylene Adduct. A. 
M tir 2as Orange, N J assignor 
& Dye Corp., New Yor i, 


N 
Y 
2,484,7¢ Copolymer of Vinylidene Chlor- 
ide, abate ‘ne and a Polymerizable Aliphatic 
Monoethenic 4 ompound,. Hi 


kne 








2,4 38. For a Pressure-Sensitive Ad- 
hesive Tape a Coating Including the Reac- 
tion Product of a Bedied Varnish Oi, a 
Zine-Resinate Tacki‘ier Resin, a Sulfur Vul- 
canizing Agent and a P he nol-Aldehyde Re- 
sin. J. Et West S Paul, and R. G. 

re ) titra a Mining & Mfg. 


is4 








t t n Minn 

d ior ‘tienen Wool, a Bath 
Including an Aqueous Emulsion of a Buta- 
diene-Acrylor i Copelymer, a Non-Cati- 
onic Emulsif Agent, and a Water-Solu- 
ble Neutral Salt of an Alkali Metal as Con- 
ditioning Electrolyte. J. EF. Rust, Mont 


484.9¢ 











N ssisr oM l Research ¢ 
poration of N. J 
2,485,059 Melamine Condensation Prod- 
H W Mohrm: in< F. E. Reese, 
ngfield Mass. é gnors to Monsanto 
Chemical Cx St. Louis, M¢ 
2,485,079-080. Colloidal Melamine-Urea- 


mormanichyde Copolymer Solutions. H. P 
arier 








Wohnsie and W M Thomas, 

Stamford oth in Conn issignors Ameri- 
n Cyanamid Co New York, N & 
2,485,097 Natural on Synthetic Rubber 


Tuckified with an 
r he oot ac etaldehyde 


Aeylated p-Tertiary-Butyl 
Resin. L. H. Howland 
ind L. B. Tewksbury, Jr., 
to United States tubber 
both in N. Y. 
Production of  1,1,1-Trichloro-3- 
3-Dicarbalkoxy Propanes and _ 1,- 
»ro-5-Bromo-2 3,4,5-Tetracarbalkony 








M. S. Khar Bch, Chicago, Jil as- 

signor to United States Rubber Co., New York 
2,455,190. Laetonization of 2,4-Polshalo- 
geno-Alkanoic Esters, ee 6 Passaic, 
rent, Woodbridge n XK. 6J., 

Unite States Rubber Co New 

485,107 Reacting an Alkaline Polysulfide 
with a Mixture Containing 1,2,.3 Trichlor Pro- 
pane and Allyl Chloride. 7 be Patrick, 
Morrisville, Pa., and H. R. Ferguson, assign- 
ors t ‘hiokol Corp both of Trenton, N. J 





2 18: 13¢ Bonding Rubber to a Fibrous 
Cellulosic Fextile Material with the Aid of 
a Material from the Group of an Aqueous 
Emulsion of a Primary Rosin Amine, Aque- 
ous Solution of a Primary Rosin Amine Ace- 
tate, an Aqueous Solution of a Primary 
Rosin Amine Hydrochloride, and an Aque- 
ous Solution of a Primary Rosin Amine Hy- 
drobromide. E. A. Bried, Newport, 

Hercules Powder Co Wilmington, both of 





assignor 
Del 
2,485,141 In the Aqueous Emulsion Poly- 











merization of Vinyl Acetate, the Step of 
Adding a Ketone. W. R. Cornthwaite, Wil 
1ington, Del and H W. Bryan Niagara 
mM... £ assignors to E. I. du Pont de 

irs & Co., Inec., Wilmington 
2 203. Liquid Urea- wie eecomgart tea Reac- 
tion caedianed. H M. Kvalnes an EF. S 
Chance, assignors to E. I. du Pont has Ne- 

urs & C In all of Wilmington, Del 


_ 2,485,239 Polymer Obtained by Hydrolyz- 
ing the Interpolymer of Allylidene Diacetate 


and Vinyl Acetate. E. F. Izard, Kenmore 
N é issignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 

2,485,248 Pressure - Sensitive Adhesives, 


Coated with an Ethylene/Vinyl Acetate Co- 
poly mer Containing Octadecandiol Diacetate. 








} kK Wats and P. Arthur, Jr assignors 
E. I iu mt de Nemours & Co., Ine 

( Wilmingtor Del 
2,485, 2¢ Separation of Triisobutylene Iso- 


mers, i. T&T. Boy Roselle, N. J as 


Standard O Development Co a co 





enor to 
rporation 








2,485,271 Preparation of Bis-(2-Carboxy- 
alkyl) Sulfenes. M R Frederick, Wads- 
wortl O assign¢ to B EF. Goodrich Co 
New Y rk, N. ¥ 


2.48 Copolymer of Butadiene-1,3 and 
Alpha Methyl Para Methyl-Styrene. PrP, 
Frolic and E ale, both of Westfield 














2,485,277. Polymerizing Monomeric Vinyl- 
idene Compounds in the Presence of Nitric 
Oxide to Obtain Clear, Bubble-Free Castings. 
H Gilbert, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co New York, N. Y. 

2.485.294. Copolymers of Unsaturated Al- 
kyd Resin Modified with Tetrahydroabietyl 
Aleohol and Styrene. E. L. Kropa, Old 
Greenwich, Conn., a to American Cy- 
anamid C New Yor Nes 

2,485,327. Impregnating Composition § In- 
cluding the Reaction Product of a Phenol- 
aldehyde Resin, Petroleum Pitch and a Dry- 
ing Oil. H. Snow, Charlotte, N. C., P 
to Southern Friction Materials Co., 
poration of N. C. 

2,485 Separation of Rubbery Polymers. 
yson, Summit 
Oil Development Co., a corporation 














assignor to 





2,485,366 Resolution of Constant Boiling 
Mixtures of Chlorosilanes. P. A. Di Giorgio 





and A. Newkirk, both of Schenectady, 
N. Y., assignors to General Electric Co., a 
corportion of N, Y. 

2,485,454 Low-Temperature Catalytic Po- 


lymerization of Isobutylene and_ Isoprene, 
Which Includes Reaction with Nitrous Oxide 
in Liquid Phase and Subsequent Addition of 
a Solution of Aluminum Chloride in Methyl 





Chloride. J. F. Nelson, Elizabeth, and W. J 
Sparks, Cranford, both in WN. J., assignors 
» Stand Oil Development Co., a corpora- 
ion of 

2,485, Removing Anions from’ Fluid 





Media with the Aid of an Anion Active Ma- 
terial Which Is Essentially an Aldehyde 
Condensation Product of an Alkylene Polya- 
mine and Urea. J. R. Dudley, Cos Cob, Conn., 
to American Cyanamid Co., New 






; Polymerization of ae in 
Anabond Emulsion with Cerie Sulfate as Cat- 





alyst. H. Park, East Longmeadow, Sean. 
assignor to Monsante Chemical Ca., St. 
Louis, 

2,485,592 Molding Composition Including 


a Thermoplastic Vinyl Aromatic Resin and 
a Non-Volatile Non-Drying Oil. G. A. 
and E. D. Morris, assignors to Dow Chem- 
cal Co., all of Midland, Mich, 
2: Millable Composition Including 
a Butadiene Rubber, a Natural or Reclaimed 
Rubber and a Gel of Ethyl Cellulose in a 
Blown Product of a Normally Liquid Un- 
saturated Organic Substance. M. TT. Har- 
Orang N. J., assignor to Har 

vel Research Corp., a corporation of N. J. 
2,485,603. Water-Repellent Coating for a 
Fabric Including an Organosilicon Thiocya- 
nate. R. M. Joyce, Jr., assignor to E. I. du 


Griess 





485.598. 


vey, South 





Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., both of Wil- 
mington, Del 
2,485,616 Emulsion Polymerization of Bu- 


tudiene in the Presence of a Salt of a Mid- 
dle Fraction of a Dehydrogenated  Kosin. 
J. H. Long, Marsnaliton, and D. H. Sheffield, 
assignors to Hercules Powder Co., both of 
Wilmington, both in Del. 

2,485,62 Composition Made up of Poly- 
isobutylene, Asphalt, a Hardening Agent In- 
cluding Polystyrene and a Resinous Conden- 
sation Product of a Terpene, a Phenol and 
Acetone, and a Filler. R. W. Merley and 

‘avikas, assignors to Armstrong Cork 
Co., all of Lancaster, Pa 

2,485,677. Copolymer of Vinyl Acetate and 

Isobutenylphosphonate. A. D. Fon 














Chicago, Ill., assignor to Victor Chemi- 
Works, a corporation of Ill 
2,485,682. Polymerization of Conjugated 


Dienes and Mixtures of Conjugated Dienes 
with a Compound Including a Vinyl Radical 
in Aqueous Emulsion in the Presence of a 
Regulator Including an Amide of Mercaptyl 
oie Acids. K. H. Weber, Washington, 
D. C., assignor io Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

2,485,711. Phenol Aldehyde Resins. G. IL 
Doelling, St. Louis, and K. H. Adams, Fen- 
ton, assignors to Mississippi Valley Research 
Laboratories, Inec., St. Louis, both in Mo. 

2,485,796. Production of a Granular Prod- 
uct from an Aqueous Dispersion of a Vinyl 
Compound to Which Is Added a Completely 
Ifydrolyzed Ethylene/Vinyl Acetate Copoly- 
mer; Then Adding Ethylene and Polymeriz- 
ing. J. O. White, Arlington, N. J., assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,485,910. Plasticizing a Vinyl Resin by 
Mixing with an Oxidized Ester of an 18- 
Carbon Unsaturated Fatty Acid and a Mon- 
ohydrie Aliphatic Aleohol Containing not 
over 8 Carbon Atoms. L. D. Myers and R. W 
assignors to Emery Industries inc., 
ncinnati, O 

2,485 911. For Use in Coating Composi- 
tions a Resin Obtained by Reacting a Petro- 
leum Extract with Sulfur Dioxide. FE. §. 
Narracott Sunbury-on-Thames, assignor to 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., London, both in 











Condensing Monosilanes to Ob- 
u Siloxanes. P. Cc. Servais, znor to Dow 
Midland, Mich 





as 





Chemical Co., both of 





2.486.012. Strippable Coatings frem Chilo. 
rinated Terphenyl and Cellulose Acetate. 
Butyrate. R. Ernst, Los Angeles, Calif. 

2,486,024. Preparation of Polyalkylene 
Glycols. G. W. Hearne, El Cerrito, and H. L, 
Yale, Berkeley, assignors to Shell Develop. 
ment Co., San Francisco, all in Calif. 

2,486,162. Organosiloxanes. J. EF. Hyde, 
assigenor to Corning Glass Works, both of 
Corning, N. Y¥. 

2,486,182. Composition Including a Vinyl 
Chloride-Containing Polymer Heat Stabilized 
with Propylene Glycol Diricinoleate. R. R, 
Lawrence, Springfield, Mass., assignor to 
Mensanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,486,183. Emulsion Polymerization of Bu- 
tadiene in the Presence of a Salt of a Dehy- 
drogenated Middle Fraction of Rosin. J. H, 
Long, Marshallton, and D. H. Sheffield, as- 
signors to Hercules Powder Co., both of 
Wiimington, both in Del. 

2,486,201. Resin for Low-Pressure Paper- 
Base Laminates and Wood Surfacing Includ- 
ing a Methylated Melamine Formaldehyde 
Condensation Product, and a Mixture Con- 
taining Styrene and an Unsaturated Alkyd 
Resin. D. G. I erson, Darien, Conn., as- 














signor to American Cyanamid Co., New 
Tork, N. ¥Y. 
2,486,232 Wrinkle Coating Composition 


from a Solution Containing Polyvinyl Buty- 
ral Resin and a Glyceride of Conjugated 
Double-Bonded Oil Fatty Acid. W. A. 
Waldie, assignor to New Wrinkle, Ine., both 
of Dayton, O. 
Craze-Resistant Coating for Ply- 
wood Including a Polymerizable Methylated 
Melamine-Formaldehyde Condensation Prod- 
uct and a Mixture of Styrene and an Un- 
saturated Alkyd Resin, W. T. Watt, 
ford, Conn., assignor to American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,486,241. Production of a Copolymer of 
an Aecrylie Acid Nitrile with an Unsaturated 
Compound Containing z Single Ethylenic 
Double-Bond. H. W. Arnold, assignor to E, I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., both of 
Wilmington, Det. 

2,486,379. Copolymers of Isopropenyl Ace- 
tate and Fumarie or Maleic Ester-Amides, 
W. O. Kenyon and C. C. Unruh, assignors to 
Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 


159,937. Polymerization § of 
Styrenes. R. G. Heiligmann, 
signor to Atlantic Refining Co., 
both in Pa., U.S 
‘Alkyi 


Stam- 





Alpha Alkyl 
Yeadon, as- 
Philadelphia, 


Chlorides. J. F. 
Glass Works, both 





’ Silie ron 





of Corning, N. Y¥., = 

459,954. Rendering “Insoluble in Organic 
Solvents a Preformed Polymer Which Is the 
Product of a Vinyl Halide Polymerized with 
a Dialkyl Fumarate by Blending with an 
Organie Peroxide and Then Exposing the 
Blend to Actinic Light. W. L. Alderson, Jr., 
Wilmington, Del., U.S.A., assignor to Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington 

459,955. Rubbery Copolymer of a _ Fluoro- 
1, 3-Butadiene and a Vinylethinyl Carbinol. 
W. E. Mechel, Wilmington, Del., U.S.A., as- 
signor to Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montré 
P.Q., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington. 

459.956. High Oil- and Freeze-Resistant 
Synthetic Rubber-Like Material Which Is a 
Copolymer of 2-Fluoro-1, 3-Butadiene and 

fi tril W. E. Mochel, Wilmington, 
assignor to Canadian Industries 
Ltd., Montre al, P.Q., assignor to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington. 

459,957 Copolymerization Product of a 
Composition Including Tetrafiuoroethylene, a 
Perchlorotiuoroethylene, and a Hydrogen- 
Containing Halogenated Ethylene. E. L. Mar- 
tin, Wilmington, Del., U.S.A., assignor to 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P.@., 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & C0., 
Inc., Wilmington. 

459,958. Interpolymer of a Mixed Ester, 
and a Monomeric Vinylidene Compound. J. C. 
Sauer, Wilmington, Del., U.S.A., assignor to 
nadian Industries Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., 
ass to I. du ‘Pont de Nemours & Co,, 
Inc., Wilmington 

,959. Light me Polyvinyl Ortho- 
borate Films. F. K. Signaigo, Kenmore, 

Y. Y., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inec., Wilmington, Del., both in the 
U.S.A 

459,964. Injecting Chlorine into an Aqueous 
Suspension of a Granular Porous Solution- 
Chlorinated Rubber. H. E. Albert, Akron 
and R. J. Reid, Fair Lawn, N. J., assign 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, both 
n the U.S.A 

459,969. Composition Including a Water- 
Insoluble Esterification Product of a Rosin 
Acid and a Polypentaerythritol. G. R, Ander- 
son, assignor to Hercules Powder Co., both of 























Wilmington, Del., U. . 
459,977. ‘Adhesive Coating Including a 
roluol-Soluble Alkyd Resin Elastomer Ke- 
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tear resistance is required, it is exceptionally useful CUMAR* 
Resin, MH 2)4 grade, has found wide application in molded and 
extruded compounds used in the automotive and aviation indus- 
tries, in footwear, soles and heels, flooring, drug sundries and 
household goods, mechanicals and insulated wire stocks, cements 
and adhesives, in white and light-colored items, and in non- 
staining ‘and non-migrating compounds for uses involving con- 
tact with lacquers and enamels. 














RECIPE 
Smoked Sheets 100.0 90.0 
CUMAR* Resin, MH 22 grade eEys 10.0 
Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated) 75.0 75.0 
Zinc Oxide 5.0 5.0 
Stearic Acid 2.0 2.0 
“AMINOX” 1.0 1.0 
Sulfur 3.0 3.0 
Benzothiazy! Disulfide 1.0 1.0 
Total 187.0 187.0 
Specific Gravity 1.31 leeks: 
Rubber Hydrocarbon, ©; by weight 3:0 48.2 
Rubber Hydrocarbon, ‘, by volume 76.0 69.5 
Mooney Viscosity, ML, 4 min. @212F. 10 19 
Mooney Scorch, ML, 250 F. 
Minutes Viscosity 
1 10 17 
5 8 13 
10 8 12 
15 11 13 
20 65 14 
Press Cure @ 307 F. (60 Ib.) — 10 minutes 
Aged Aged 
14 Days 14 Days 
Unaged @70C. | Unaged @70C. 
Tension and Hardness Data 
Stress, 300%, psi. 600 850 500 750 
Stress, 500%, psi. 1600 2200 1500 2050 
Tensile, psi. 3250 2600 3300 3100 
Elongation, % 680 550 730 630 
Permanent Set, % 26 19 34 33 
Hardness, Shore A. 50 56 46 52 
Tear Resistance, Angle, Pounds 
per One Inch Thickness 215 200 | 250 245 
Press Cure @ 307 F. (60 Ib.) — 15 minutes 
Abrasion Resistance, DuPont Mecas 480 oe 470 
Compression Set, 40% Con- 
stant Deflection, % 26.8 eee, 27.3 eee 
Resilience, Yerzley, % 86.0 92.5 80.5 88.0 
Rebound, Goodyear-Healey, % 73.5 81.1 72:3 78.7 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


December, 1949 


The comparative data given here illustrate the excellent 
behavior of CUMAR* Resin, MH 2!% grade, when used as 
replacement material for 10 parts (weight basis) of natural rub- 
ber. It promotes smoother processing properties and lessens 
danger of scorching. It is an effective and economical extender 
for natural rubber, and contributes to the retention and, or 
improvement of significant physical properties. Where better 
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action Product of a Polyhydrie Oil and Poly- 
basic Acid, Combined with a Tackifier Resin 
Containing the Abietate a al. H. Cc. 
i ‘ , ¢ beck, Bald 
M ning & 
é 1 } »., U.S.A. 
” Partially U nsat urate d Microcrys- 
Polyes ste rs. J Frosel nn 


talline 
N, J : ; + a 
Int as ti les rn Electric 


é both in 1 : 5 
B Shrinkproofing Wool by Heating 
peda Emulsion Centaining a Buta- 
Polymer and a Non-Cationie Emulsi- 
Agent in the Presence of a Condition- 
Rust, Montel ’ 


in an 
diene 
fying 
ing Electroiyte, J. B. 
U.S.A 

460,075 Improved Process for the Produc- 
tion of Acid- Pols merize va Paracoumarone 
Resin E L. Cline hil 


sign 


460,079. Mandi Suction ne Flexible Removable 
Wall or Floor Covering Having a Backing 
Coat Consisting of a Composition Including 
Natural, Synthetic, or Reclaimed Rubber, 
Pigment, and aW ater- Soluble Organic Binder. 
S. G. Trepp edhar assignor tt B & Son, 
ine., 2a Ww: role I n Mass., U.S.A. 

$44 ‘ Pr tence a of Liquid Organosil- 
oxanes, W H Daudt, assignor to Corning 
Glass Wor bot f Corning, N. Y., U.S.A. 

460,098. P olyn merizing Ethylene in Aqueous 
Medium, in the Presence of an Organic Per- 
oxide Catalyst, and in the Absence of 
Dispersing Agent, at a Pressure above 300 
Atmospheres, and at a Temperature between 
50 and 250° C. M. M. Brubaker. Boc 

J ) to Canadian Indus 
assignor to E 
Co, Inc., Wilming 
Telomers Esters. 


Olefin with 


Wilmington, Su 
w oukionne Resistant, Pressure-Sen- 
sitive Sheet or Tape Including a Paper Back- 
ing Impregnated and Unified with a Water- 
Insoluble Elastic Alkyd Resin. W. Kellgren, 
assignor Minnesot Mining & Mfg. 
both ¢ St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 

460.125. Vuleanizing a Butadiene-Styrene 
Rubber in the Absence of Elemental Sulfur 
by Adding a Di-Xanthie Sulfide. D. J. Beaver, 
St. Albans, W Va., assignor to Mcnsanto 


al Co., St. Louis, Mo., both in the 


United Kingdom 


628,454 Fluorine Containing , Hydroc arbon 
Derivatives, I rial Chemical Industries 
L tc Z J: A. J re we 

} Inte rpoly mers: of Acrylamide and 
eacnesienae, General Aniline & Film 


Resinous Compositions. British 
ducts, Ltd., H. C. Bro , an, a 
H. Thurston-Hookway. 

22. Stabilization of Organic Com- 
pounds of High Molecular Weight Containing 
Inorganic —_ ee Elements. N. V. De 
Bataafsche ] n 

628,686 Paro Universal Products 
a 
Ba 
Ww wired Soluble 
Condensation 


_ Compounds. 


Methylol Melamine 
Products. American Cyanamid 


Resinous Material. American 


P lastic ised Elastomer 


inan 


Composi- 
an d ee 
‘aiming Plastic Scrap. Gem 

628,921 aoiieior Nut-Shell Liquid Furfur- 
alde hyde Poe ine Ms Products. Harvel Corp. 

628,94 Cast Polymerizat of Unsatu- 
rated Alcohol Esters of Polybasie Acids. 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. 

629,015 Poly mertznblo Mate rials and Poly- 
mers thereof. nper mical Industries, 
Ltd., R. G er R. Hamm nd. 

629,019 Poly meriz: able Materi: als and Poly- 
mers the reof. Im al hemical Industries, 


; Synthetic Polymers. 
- Substituted 
n-Houston Co., 


Materials. 


C eee Polymerizable 
A Howald, 


ens-Ford Glass Co 
Sin 
Synthetic 
‘yanamid Co. 


Resinous Material. 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,483,569. High-Frequency 
ment for Heating Dielectric 
sake r, Pittsburgh, assignor to Westinghouse 
‘ie Corp., East Pittsburgh. both in Pa. 

584. Apparatus to Treat the Surface 

istic Sheets. I. L. Lesavoy, Allentown, 


Heating Equip- 
Material. R. M. 


Vuleanizer for Flexible Elongated 
Tubul ir dailies. J.-F. Paulsen, Paris, 
Fran 


> 482 O77 


Apparatus for Continuously Poly- 
oii aie Unsaturated Organic a mage to 
Solid Form. S. C. Carney, Bartlesville., Okla., 

r to Phillips Petroleum a, a corpora- 
io of Del. 

2,484,419 Portable, 
for Supporting a Large 
Rubber Articles in Cylindrical 
canizing Keceptacle. S. S. Milner 

Ind assignor to United States 
. Tork, NW: X. 
56 Device to Make Containers from 
Resin Impre gnated Laminations. B. N. Sikka, 
Singh, and L. C. Verman, all of Delhi, 


Flat Rack Structure 
Number of Elongated 
Shaped Vul- 
Misha- 
tubber 


Viscosimeter. C. R. Stock, Green- 
Conn., assignor to American Cyanamid 
New York 1, N. Y. 
2.484.777. Plastic Injection Molding Ma- 
chine. Ziska, Wauwatosa, Wis., assignor 
Co., a corpor: 
Wrapping Mae 
F. Stalter, assignors to 
of Akron, O. 
Mold for Making Rubber Shuttle- 
M. Timpe, Angeles, Calif. 
i Stripper. L 


W ingfoot 


Los 
Insulation 
2 3 petite iratus tor Continuous Ex- 
trusion of — Material. B. D. Ashbaugh, 
id, O., assignor to H-P-M Develop- 
a corporation of Del 
; Apparatus to Form Fusible Fila- 
ment- Forming Polymers into Solid Pieces of 
Uniform Size and Shape. W. Pool, Spondon, 
i gnor to Celanese Corp of 
rporation of Del 
: rer’ Rubber or Like Plastic Mate- 
rials, a Mixer Designed for Continuous Opera- 
tion and Including a Tubular Mixing Chamber 
of Cire er Cross-Section. V. Zona, assignor 
) Azioni, both of Milan, 


Soc. per 

- Apparatus for Plasticating Par- 

ticle- Size Thermoplastic Material. T. Wachs, 

Cynwyd Pa assignor to Radio Corp. of 
America, a corporation of Del. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,483,908, Heavy 
Dolly. G. H. Jackson, 
32. Tire and Rim 
assignor to Kelsey-Hayes 
Detroit, Mich. 
Adhesive Tape 
Sinking Springs, P: 
Brake \V alve. Cc. Holler 
by mesne assign 

i , Akron, O 

Nail Extractor . 
Iafrate, Detroit, 

2,485 Deicer for a Windshiela 
Blade of ei Squeegee Type. G. W. W 
ar Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,485,095. Insecticides. W D. 
Naugatuck, and H. D. Tate, Woodbridge 
n Conn., assignors to United State Ri caer 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,485,166 Device to 
to Disk Members. A 
assignor to St. Reg 
Me 2s 

2,485,202 
Press with 
Thrust Elements. T. 
Wash 


Truck Tire and Wheel 
Roberts, Idah 

Constr ection. c. 

Wheel 


Cutter. F. M. 


Jack- 


ents, to 


Pneumatic 


Wiper 
Yattles, 


Apply Elastic Gaskets 
Repas, Allentown, N. J., 
Paper Co., New York, 
Screw Actuated Tire-Removing 

Circumferentially Distributed 
Kelly, Port Angeles, 


Fungicidal Compositions. W. D. 
d J. H. Standen, Yonkers, assignors 
Goood rich Co., New York, both in 
2,485,700. Tool for Forcing Tire Beads into 
the Drop Center of a Wheel Rim. M. }) 
‘ook, Visalia, Calif. 
2,485,740. Spare Tire and 
*. Kazen, assignor to 
both of Detroit, Mich 


Wheel 


General 


Carrier. 
Motors 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


Representation of a circle c 
taining rectangle containing the wor i 
“Akron Trusses.” 5 trusses. Akt 
Truss Co., Inc., 

511,121. Representation 
taining the word: “Cooper” 
helmet. Tires. Cooper T 
Findlay, Q. 

Stan-Tone. Coloring 
Standard Chemical Co., 

Cc. J. Harwick, 
Chemical Co. 

Water Sprite*. 
Abraham & Strauss, Inc., 


511,115 


Rubber ‘< 


pigme 
Akron, 
doing business as 
Raincoats) an 
Brooklyn, 


Stadium ler Footwear. 

r Corp., New York, N. ‘ 
Stadium Boot Jrs. Footwe 
Footwear Corp New 


Consoli 
Bg 


( wath ated 


Representations of 

reles containing the numbers Tr 

“1, Footwear. Johnson, Stephens & Shink le 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo 

511,158. Peggy Lee. Footwear. Consoli- 

dated Retail Stores, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 

511,162. Wingfoot. Floor coverings. Good- 

year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
511,167. Non-Skid. Work gloves. 100d 
Luck Glove Co., Carbondale, III. 
511,173. Hoosier. Footwear Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
511,174 Hi-Slip. Footwear. Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
511,184. Redi-Cut. 3rake lining sets 
J. Miley Co., Chicago, Ill 
511,185. Campbell’s Health 
wear Powell & Campbell, Inc., 
N.Y. 
511,204. Kriss 
Peerless Chain Co., 

511,220. Johansen. Footwear. 
Shoe Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
“Kontrold Tension.” 

Surgical Products, Ince., 


Shoe. 
New 


Foot- 
York, 
Kross. Anti-skid chains. 
Winena, Minn. 
Johansen 
Bros. 
§11,225. 
hosiery. 


Surgical 
Lowell 


511,22 Black Jack. 
dianapolis Glove Co., Indiana 
511,234 
ure containing the 
valves. The Pep Boys, 
ts hi ladelphia, Pa 
77. Hic key -Freeman, Raincoats 
’-Freeman Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Ettco. Cable. Eastern Pube & 
Brooklyn, Pee 
3s Soles and 
Trenton, N. J. 
Mt. Rushmore. Raincoats. 
‘Clothing Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
.344. Skyline. Synthetic resin coatings. 
aronaail o Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
511,356. Mobo. 3 et shellac, 
John “* Stanley Co., 


Work gloves. In- 
polis, Ind. 
Representation of a geometric 
word: “Cornell.” 
Manny, Moe & Jack, 


Hic- 


heels. Essex 


Har- 


coat- 
New 


Hose. 
Chicago, Ill. 
“Poppy”. 
Crucible Co., Jersey 
511,413. Epon. Synthetic 
Chemical Corp., San Francisco, 
511,414. Bar-H. Brace ‘ 
Hickok Mfg. Co., Ine., Rochester, 
611,421. Ankoseal. Insulated 
and cables. Noma _ Electric 
Business as Ansonia Electrical 
Electric Corp., New 
. 1126. Hose. 
Philadelp 


National Cylinder 
Erasers. 


Joseph Dixon 
City, MN. J 


as 
conductors 
Corp., doing 
Division of 

Dork, Nx. 
Quaker Rubber 
of an oblong con- 


“The Master Barber.” 
Rubber Co., Inc., New York, 


Rubad. 
Johnson & 


Adhesive medical 
Johnson, New 


plas- 

Brunswick, 
511,498. Quik-Labels. Labels Ww. H 
3rady Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

511,507. Representation of a map of the 
State of Massachusetts containing the words: 
“Bay State Sports.” Footballs and basket 
balls Bay S Sports, Boston, Mass. 

511,53 Footwear. 
Bryant . wew York, N. ¥ 

511,534. TF Equipment for use ifn the 
graphie arts including rubber plate machines. 
American Type Founders Sales Corp., Eliza- 

i. J 


Lane 


511,581. Resion. Synthetic resins. 

santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

511,583. Permacel, Tape Industrial 
New Brunswick, N. 

584. Representation of a panther on a 
roll of tape and the word: “Panther.” Tapes. 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 

511,617. Lee of Conshohocken. 
sponges. Lee Rubber & Tire 
shohocken, Pa. 


Mon- 


Tape 


Rubber 
Corp., Con- 
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nhains, 


ansen 


Har- 


tings. 


linder 


Dixon 
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would you 
like 

your 
plasticizer 
added? 


at the plantation?' 








in the open mill? 





in the banbury? 





PEPTON* 22 plasticizer 


‘ lc ‘ 
Cee 


Can be added at any of these points. 


Cuts breakdown time at least 50% .. . reduces 
power consumption ... improves processing 
qualities .. . has no effect on the physical 

or aging characteristics of rubber 


tNo. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets-Plus are produced by 
adding PEPTON 22 to the latex prior to coagulation. 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK. NEW JERSEY 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. « Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. « H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 

In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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DU PONT 


Rubber Peptizing Agents 


REDUCE BREAKDOWN TIME AND COST 
IMPROVE PROCESSING PROPERTIES 


INCREASE CAPACITY OF PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


No. 2—for natural rubber 
No. 3—for natural rubber and 


“‘low temperature’”’ GR-S 
No. 3—RO—reodorized 


No. 5—for regular GR-S 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 


E. 1. oU PONT DE Nemours & Co. (INC.-) 


WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 


ETTER LIVING & 
BETTER —— bacerheres CHEMISTRY Sere 


DU PONT 














7) NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 


4 FLOWABLE FORM 


*Trade Mark 


Depolymerized Rubbers 


Produced in a range of flowable consistencies 


Uniform Quality 
Laboratory Controlled 


Samples cnd data upon request 


H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
571 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


(Blac, re) PHILBLACK a PHILBLACK fe) PHILBLACKA 











New Machines 
and Appliances 


Plastics Granulator 


HE new Model G-100 
grinder has been an- 
nounced by Van Dorn Iron 
Works Co., Cleveland 4, 
O., as an addition to its 
line of plastics machinery. 
Designed primarily for 
grinding rigid thermoplas- 
tic scrap, this machine can 
also be used for other rigid 
materials. The unit is of 
welded all-steel construc- 
tion, with a one-piece al- 
loy steel motor mounted on 
ball bearings and coupled 
directly to the motor. The 
knives are of alloy steel; 
three revolve while the 
other two are. stationary 
and adjustable. The chute 
and hopper openings are 
hinged to facilitate clean- Van Dorn Model G-100 Grinder 
ing. The hopper can be 
easily taken off by removal of three bolts; while the hinged- 
end plate permits quick removal of the screen. The grinder has 
a capacity up to 50 pounds an hour, depending on the type 
and the size of the material being granulated. The unit is 36 
inches long, 20 inches wide, 48 inches high, and weighs approxi- 
mately 400 pounds. 


Rubber Cushion Cutter 


HE Campbell foam rubber cushion cutter, a machine with 

interchangeable heads which permits both cutting and splitting 
on the same machine, has been designed by Campbell Machinery 
Development Co. and is being built by The Falls Engineering 
& Machine Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. By using the cutting head 
the operator can cut contours and angles in stock as_ thick 
as eight inches. Removing the cutting head and inserting the 
splitting head permit splitting stock as thin as 1/16-inch. The 
combination feature, believed revolutionary in the field, makes 
one machine do the work of two, and the transition from cut- 
ting to splitting requires only a few minutes to accomplish. 

Besides speeding the production of rubber cushioning and seat- 
ing products, the machine, it is further claimed, reduces fabri- 
cating costs by permitting the purchase of stock in standard 
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Philogeants? 
SEE PAGE 256 
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MORAL: 


Plasticize your 


vinyl films with 


PARAPLEX 











WHEN PLASTICIZERS MIGRATE- 
TROUBLE COMES 
“* THE SURFACE 








You can’t keep fugitive plasticizers under cover. They 
migrate from one surface to another . . . volatilize and 


leave vinyl films stiff and brittle . . . rub off on clothing 


.. ruin furniture by sticking to varnish and lacquer, by 


actually removing the finish ! 

The ParapLex plasticizers are your best insurance 
against migration. Once a part of vinyl compounds, they 
stay there—despite constant rubbing, high heat, and 
prolonged contact with varnished or lacquered surfaces 
and baked finishes. They are your guarantee of permanent 
plasticization—of permanent customer satisfaction. 
ParaPLEX G-50 is the polymeric plasticizer at a mono- 
meric price. Its resistance to migration, volatilization, 
and extraction brings long life to free and supported 


film, to molded and extruded vinyl compounds. It 
processes readily and has unexcelled pigment wetting 
and grinding properties. 

And ParapLex G-25 is the ultimate in_ plasticizing 
permanence. A high molecular weight polymer, it does 
not spew or migrate even at high temperatures. Its 
volatility is essentially zero; its resistance to heat and 
ultraviolet light, outstanding. Its extractability by oil, 
water, and cleaning fluids is extremely low. Long after 
monomeric plasticizers have fled from vinyl compounds, 
leaving them cracked, crazed, and embrittled, com- 
pounds plasticized with PaRaPLex G-25 retain their 
initial flexibility. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 





PARAPLEX is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and 
in principal foreign countries. 


Write to Department IR-2 for technical literature 
describing PARAPLEX G-25 and PARAPLEX G-50. 





ROHM < HAAS COMPANY 


THE RES(ENOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


The Resinous Products Division was formerly The Resinous Products & Chemical Company 


it = 


Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











gb [ °s00000 


ELL ALL 


“The estimated annual loss to the rubber 
industry for direct scorched (prematurely 
vulcanized) material waste ... probably one- 
third to one-half of the industry’s annual 
and equivalent to 





bill for accelerators 
3% to 5%o of sales. 

“The weight of evidence ... seems to favor 
the use of the Mooney Plastometer ( Vis- 
cometer) for all around balance in speed. 
simplicity, temperature control, good re- 
producibility, and = sensitiveness to en- 
cipient scorching.” 


Mooney Shearing Disc Uiscameter 


* PATENTED 








: Literature 
~<a upon Request 


Manufactured and Distributed only by 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone Street ° Providence, R. I. 


*Excerpts from article published in INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Reprints of entire article are available on request to us. 
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Foam Rubber Cushion Cutting Machine 


thicknesses. The cushion cutter will make both concave 
and convex cuts the full width of the material which is fed 
der the saw blade on a table top, adjustable both vertically and 
horizontally. The table top also moves back and forth on a 
roller carriage. Falls is building the machines in three table 
sizes: 45 by 65 inches; 45 by 84 inches; and 64 by 96 inches. 





1 
1 
I 


a ean Improved Valve 
ES A3 
; HE Bull-Dog ball valve, em- 

bodying principles marking a 
definite departure from conven- 
tional practice, has been an- 
nounced by Carpenter Mfg. Corp., 
Cleveland 2, O. A_ precision- 
ground stainless steel ball is used 
to replace the old-fashioned disks, 
poppets, etc., normally used in 
valves and provides a lifetime 
seating member with no harmful 
effect on the seat. 

The ball is spun into its re- 
tainer with a slight clearance 
which permits the ball to spin 
when the valve is opened or 
closed, thus allowing the ball to 
find a new seat each time. Care 
is exercised to hold the ball 
clearance accurately, preventing 
chatter when opening, closing, 
or throttling the valve. The valve is supplied with O-ring seals 
for normal service and with conventional steam packing for 
use in steam or other high-temperature service. Made of brass, 
the valves are at present available in %- and '%-inch sizes tor 
300 pounds’ water, oil, or gas pressure. 





Bull-Dog Ball Valve 


Cutting Block 
NCREASED thick- 


ness and a newl) 
developed plastic com- 
pound make for longer 
life in the Rem Board 
cutting block now be 
ing marketed by Rem 
ington Products Co., 
\kron, O. One inch 
thick, the improved 
block provides a tough, 
resilient surface for 
mallet cutting, hand 
cutting, and die cut- 
ting on clicking ma- 
chines. Elasticity of 
the material minimizes 
1e need of planing 
and dressing, and field 
tests conducted by the 
manufacturer are said to have demonstrated 50% longer life 
than conventional boards. Offered on a 30-day trial basis, the 
board is available in standard and special sizes required by manu- 
facturers of rubber, leather, fiber, plastic, and light metal parts. 


New Rem Board Cutting Block 
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: Everyone at 
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Chemical Manufacturers 








te Wishes you 
oe. 0 , 


miful : : : at Christmas- Time, and 


re- 
ance 3 
spin v 
or 
1 to 
care : { 
ball 
ting 
ing, 





ass ee : throughout the 
New Year 
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MAGNESIA 


FOR USE WITH NATURAL 
AND SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 


for all compounding purposes 


GENMAG TECHNICAL — 
with neoprene, for scorch 
resistance 


EXTRA BRIGHT CALCINED MAGNESIA 
for excellent scorch resistance, 
and high tensile, fast cures 


LIGHT CALCINED MAGNESIA NO. 101 
low in price; high in effectiveness 


HEAVY CALCINED MAGNESIA — 
low manganese types in a variety 
of finenesses 


MAGNESIA CARBONATE — 
light, fine, and pure 


Send for samples and quotations 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & 
MAGNESIA COMPANY 


BOX 671 NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Specialists in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — DISTRIBUTORS 


Sales Representatives 


AKRON, OHIO- SEATTLE, WASH.— 
Harwick Standard Chemicat Co. Carl F. Miller & Co. 

BOSTON, MASS.— DENVER, COLO.— 
Horwick Standard Chemical Co. Denver Fire Clay Co. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.— LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
Trenton, N. J 
NEWARK, N. J TRENTON, N., J.— 
Chas. S$. Wood & Co., Inc General Suply & Chemical Co. 


Chemical Sales Corp 


CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 


PORTLAND. ORE.— TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 
Miller & Zehrung Chemical Co Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
ST. PAUL, MINN.— MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA— 
George C. Brandt, Inc Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
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EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Rubber Nationalization Proposal Rejected 


At the Trades Union Congress at Bridlington on September 
8, the general secretary of the United Rubber Workers of 
Great Britain, H. Eastwood, speaking for that organization’s 
3,000) members, proposed the nationalization of the rubber in- 
dustry. He pointed out that the General Council was committed 
to support nationalization of the chemical industry, which was 
linked with rubber. These two vital industries were controlled 
by Impe rial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Dunlop, he declared, 
quoting details, especially of the profits of Dunlop, in support 
of his statement and concluded with the warning that the country 
Was in danger in peace and in war as long as the monopoly 
was left in the hands of the concerns named. ; 

The general council, however, rejected Mr. Eastman’s  pro- 
posal. It was made clear that since the question of the nationaliza- 
tion of the chemical industry had yet to be settled, the proposal 
for nationalization of rubber was putting the cart before the 
horse. 


Latex for Small Manufactories? 


”*1 draws attention to the pos- 


“Latex—A Cottage Industry? 
sibilities opened up by the expiration of many of the fundamental 
latex patents held by International Latex Processes. Ltd. Now 
“it only requires certain elementary plant and a supply of latex 
and compounding materials to start in business as a rubber 


manufacturer,” the British paper remarks and points to the 
T. L. latex dipping plant specially designed and built (for the 
small manufacturer of latex goods) by E. H. Turner of Bourn 


mouth with the collaboraton of J. R. Leeman. 

The T. L. plant includes dipping machines, tanks, formers, 
former trays, vulcanizing hen: ovens, and accessory equip- 
ment. Mr. Turner is quoted as claiming that he can supply 
plant for a small remunerative business for as little as £300. Rec- 
ognizing that possession ot plant is not enough and that knowl- 
edge of the various processes of latex manufacture is also neces 
sary, Mr. Turner has asked “one of the greatest British authori- 
ties on latex manufacture” to prepare minute instructions on 
the operation of the plants — their further possibilities. 

The new National College of Rubber Technology has ordered 
T. L. plant for its laboratories, which includes a dipping unit 
on which 50 gross of balloons can be produced daily by one 
girl operator. 


New Philblack Plant 


At the annual meeting of Philblack, Ltd., July 27, i — 
the progress being made on the construction of Y Philb! ack 
plant for producing carbon black in England was reviewed. The 
company leased about 17 acres at Chittening near Avonmouth 
Docks, and work began May 6, 1949, Provided no unforeseen 
setbacks occur and plant and equipment arrive as contracted for, 
the plant is expected to go into production in the latter half ot 
1950. 

The plant is designed to produce 50,000,000 pounds of carbon 
black per annum, including 20,000,000 pounds of Philblack A 
and 30,000,000 pounds of Philblack O. By agreement with the 
Phillips company in America, the substantial imports of Philblack 
from them will cease when the English plant is in production. 






Program of IRI Activities 


Lectures at sectional meetings of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry during 1949-50 include : 

Lonpon : October 4, “Evaluation of the Wearing Properties ot 
Pneumatic Tire Tread Compounds,” by E. R. Thornley; \Vovem 
her 1, “Rubber in the Manufacture of Cables,” H. C. Harrison; 
November 22, “Bonding,” W. J. S. Naunton, and J. M. Buist; 
December 13, “Latex Molding by Plaster C — ” S.C, Stokes, 
and “Latex Molding by the Slush Process,’ C. F. Flint; January 
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A LOW 
COST 





PANAFLEX BN-1 is an economical, light- 
colored plasticizer for synthetic rubber — es- 


pecially butadiene-acrylonitrile type. 


BUNA N PLASTICIZER 
PANAFLEX BN-1 


EXCELLENT FOR 






PRODUCTS! 
This new hydrocarbon plasticizer completely 
replaces dibutyl phthalate in nitrile rubbers — patcngroil — ‘ mae 
eee : : ; REFRACTIVE INDEX 1,553 
produces soft vulcanizates having high tensile, DISTILLATION, "660.730 
: ODOR . Excellent 
excellent elongation, and very low modulus. . VISCOSITY, SSU @ 100°F 240 


PANAFLEX BN-1 plasticized stocks possess 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 





good ageing properties, superior electrical char- 


PAN AMERI N P 
A A Re FoR Doin 


Amernan Refining Corp 


122 East 42nd Stre “i PAN AMERICAN Plant 
New York 17, N.Y. COMED Texas City, Texas 


acteristics, and show good gasoline and oil 


’ resistance. 


DEAL WITH A SUPPLIER WHO KNOWS 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Electrical Equipment for 


Calenders * Extruders * Mills > Banburys * Conveyors ° Etc. 





REDUCERS 
MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 


CONTROLS 
MOTORS 


All equipment — New or Used — Fully Guaranteed 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Experienced in Engineering Special Drives and Controls 


SERVICE — QUALITY — DEPENDABILITY 


Jee A-C SUPPLY Co. 








P. 0. BOX 991 
AKRON, OHIO 


Telephone (Akron) 
WaAlbridge 1174 


Plant and Office 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Our products are engineered to fill every need 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
White, 


grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 


solid Brown, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 


leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 














| nase pay in the Rubber Industry,” Joint Industrial Council, 


A.R.I.C.; January 24, “Wax Blooming and Exposure Cracki pe 
ia OE W. Moakes and L. L. Best; February 7, “Oxidation of 
Rubber,” L. Bateman; March 17, “Dynamic Properties of Rub- 


her ”’ - r : ° ind ry ? 
ber, a symposium; May 5, Foundation Lecture. 

MANCHESTER: September 26, “Power Factor and Vulcani- 
zation,” J. R. S. Waring; December 1, “C ontinur us Vulcanization 


with Reference to Flooring, Belting, Etc.,” J. C. Bierer; Decem- 
ber 12, “Sulfur Chloride Reactions in Relation to the Rubber 
Industry,” C. E. Webb; January 23, “Some Aspects of the 


Stability of Compounded Latex,” K. W. ag February 10 
“Polythene,” M. Jones (at joint mes sting with Plastics Institute) ; 
February 27, “Ozone Cracking and Wax Blooming,” L. L. Best 
and R. C. W. Moakes; March 27, “P olytetrafluorethylene,” H. 
Whitcut. 


Industry Notes 


Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd, has announced that the oil- 
resistant nitrile synthetic rubber hitherto marketed under the 
name Perbunan is to be known in future as Paracril. 

United Carbon Black, Ltd., which recently erected and ins 
plant at its works at Swansea, South Wales, to manufacture 
carbon black from British materials, reports the first bulk pro- 
duction of this material. 

Techne (Cambridge), Ltd., is marketing a new viscometer 
devised by N. A. de Bruyne, managing director of Aero Research, 
Ltd., for rapid measurement of the viscosity of thick sticky fluids. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., now makes its Alkathene 

polythene) film available in a new form. Already produced in 
continuous rolls up to 46 inches wide, Alkathene is now also 
ybtainable as lay-flat, thin-walled seamless tubing which can be 
made into bags by cutting into suitable lengths and heat-sealing 








Lay-flat tubing is at present made 0.0025-inch thick and three 
to five inches wide, equivalent to tube diameters of 1.91 to 3.17 





inches, but the range is to be extended to include widths from 
two to 24 inches and thicknesses from 0.0015- to 0.005-inch. 
Alkathene film is said to be particularly suitable for packaging 


frozen foods; it also seems promising for packing carbon bl _ 
Newest tests aim to determine the suitability of the materials 

cover for baled rubber for shipment from the Far East. It is 
suggested that one advantage of this application would be shat 

the polythene would disintegrate es disappear in the heel mix, 

Aiter about 13 years with P. Cow & Co., Ltd., London, and 
its associated companies Gilbert Saclatash recently resigned as 
the firm’s chiet buyer. 

Among the new developments in the rubber and_ plastics 
industries to be seen at the Engineering & Marine Exhibition 
at a bie ia, London, from August 25 to September 10, were 

applications of sprayed polythene, shellac and “Thiokol” (Schori 
Met illizing Processes Ltd.) ; “Paracril” synthetic rubber products 
(Anglo-American Oil Co.) ; Silicone rubber products (Albright 
& Wilson Ltd.) ; rubber carpet matting as anti-vibration mount- 
ing for very heavy machinery installations (Dunlop Special 
Products, Ltd.). 

Tyresoles, Ltd., has developed a new method of improving 
anti-skid properties of tires by the use of metal in the form 
of corrugated helical wire. In producing the new “Wyresoles,” 
as they are called, the wire is laid around the tread ribs of 
the curing ring before vulcanizing and become embedded in the 
tread rubber during vulcanization. When the tire is first fitted 
to a car, the wire is a continuous coil, but after running a few 
hundred miles, the top of each loop is worn through leaving a 
series of U-shaped staples. Since the wire is not bonded to the 
rubber, but held in place by the corrugations, it is 
move within the rubber and to project when the tread is under 
compression. 

If the plan of International Bulk Liquids Storage & Trans- 
port, Ltd., succeed, Hull will become the second English center 
ior bulk import of rubber latex. Hitherto Liverpool, on the 
West Coast of England and almost exactly opposite Hull on the 
East Coast, has been the only English port receiving bulk ship- 
ments of latex. A first cargo of 50,000 gallons of latex arrived 
at Hull in September, and it is hoped that regular monthly ship- 
ments will follow. 

At a meeting of the National Union of —y acturers, held 
in London recently to discuss the effects of the devaluation of 
sterling on trade, group action by medium and small firms was 
recommended in exporting to the United States. 

Whatever other effect the devaluation of sterling may have, it 
should at least put a stop to the practice in certain non-sterling 
countries of using sterling to buy excess rubber and rerouting 
surplus rubber to America, frequently at prices below the market 
rate. As a result Britain lost needed dollars; while in addition 
such manipulations tended to depress the price level. 
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GERMANY 


Report of the Dechema Conference 


The Dechema, German Society for Chemical Apparatus, held 
a conference in Frankfurt a.M., July 24 to 29, which aimed at 
iurthering cooperation on a broader basis between chemists and 
engineers. Many papers were read dealing with laboratory 
technique, apparatus, materials, and processes, including: 

“Some New Measuring and Testing Devices for the Chemical 
Industry,” by R. Berthold; “Recent Developments in the Field 
of Viscosimetry,” H. Umstatter; “New Devices for pH and 
Photo-Electric Measurements,” B. Lange; “Dielectric Constant 
Measurements and Their Importance in Laboratory and Factory,” 
by Kk. Slevogt. (These measurements permit control of purity of 
substances, determination of proportions of components in solu- 
tions, mixes, etc., and observation of distillation, aging and poly- 
merization processes. A device has been developed by the 
Scientific-Technological Works in Wessobrunn, Obb., by which 
measurements on fluids, powders, and solids can be made with 
a high degree of accuracy.) 

“Friction-Mixing Pump for Plastic and Viscous Masses,” by 
S. Kiesskalt. (This apparatus serves for homogenizing materials 
and is useful for making dispersions of synthetics, among other 
purposes. ) 

“Increased Production by the Use of High-Speed Mixing 
Machines,” by E. K. Todtenhaupt. (Contrary to the usual 
opinion that more viscous materials can only be thoroughly 
worked with slowly revolving, large-dimensioned devices, the 
author finds that rapid screw mixers can be used effectively 
on materials with a viscosity up to about 3,500 centipoises. ) 

“Synthetic Resins for Corrosion-Resistant Structures,’ by W. 
Hamerkamp; “A New Process for Covering and Lining with 
Polyvinylchloride,” R. Hagen. (This is the Kautex-Vietum 
process invented by H. Hagen, by which bent pipes and profiles 
of any cross-section, pins, cords, and chains can be covered or 
lined with synthetic resin, especially polyvinyl chloride. The 
Kautex Werke of Hangelar uber Siegling supplies semi-finished 
tubes or pipes of the resin with which the purchaser can treat 
articles himself. When the outer surface of an object is to be 
protected, polyvinyl chloride tubing or pipe substantially wider 
than the object is used so that the protective cover can easily 
be drawn over articles even when they have very sharply 
defined curves. The covered article is placed in a drying cabinet 
or exposed to hot air blowing, whereby the cover shrinks to 
such an extent that it adheres tightly to the outlines of the 
object. For lining profiles or pipes, tubing is supplied that is 
drawn through the hollow body. In this case heating causes the 
lining to expand to fit and cling to the interior surface of the 
object. Other shapes for covering or lining different articles are 
also supplied and not only polyvinyl chloride, but all other 
thermoplastic synthetic materials can be used in Hagen’s process. ) 

“Vinidur and Oppanol (P.V.C. and Polyisobutylene) in the 
Construction of Apparatus and for Protecting Structures,” W. 
Krannich; “Recent Developments in Solvent Resistant Packings,” 
G. Diefenbach; “Modern Problems of Surface Protection in the 
Chemical Industry,” M. Schulte; “Lacquers for Protecting 
Surfaces in the Chemical Industry,’ O. Merz; and “Recent 
Developments in Acid-Resistant Construction,” F. Heinrich. 














Philogeants? 


SEE PAGE 256 
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How Lamachines have 
increased the sales appeal 
of friction tape 


THE PROBLEM > 


At one time rolls of friction tape 
were made by pressing a knife 
through long rolls of the material 
and the paper core. Rolls were 
misshapen. The edges of the tape 
were frayed, tangled, stuck to- 
gether—a constant annoyance to 





the user. 


<q THE SOLUTION 


The Camachine score cut method 
was adapted to a slitter-winder 
specially designed for fast pro- 
duction of top quality rolls of fric- 
tion tape. Note how the web is 
cleanly parted by pressure of the 
slitter wheels against the smooth 





steel backing roller. 


THE RESULT > 


Clean-cut rolls that separate easi- 
ly. Tape with clean, frayless edges 
that will not ravel. Camachine 
26-4D handles web as wide as 
49”; slits strip as narrow as 12” 
across the full width of the web; 
removes and rewinds the liner 





from the original roll. 


This major improvement in friction tape was achieved 
because a production-minded idea man called in a 
Camachine expert to kelp work out a problem. Many 
other cost-cutting Camachines for the rubber industries 
have been developed in the same way. If you're looking 
for increased roll production, improved roll quality and 
lower costs, why not ask to see what we can do for you? 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY - 61 Poplar St. - Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Camachine 
26-4D 








Insert: Core cutter is standard equipment 


Lamati LNe. Zz 408 FEST, TOP QUELITY ROLL PRODUCTION 


nile ... Lhe world over 
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PINE TAR 


LIGHT 
MEDIUM 
HEAVY 


PINE TAR OIL 
PINE OIL 
DIPENTENE 


CABOT 
PINE 


PRODUCTS 





Cabot Pine Products are 





thoroughly analyzed and tested 
by the Cabot Laboratories for 

Quality Control 
Dependable Supply 


uniform, high quality performance 


in rubber. Staffed by trained 


Technical Service 


technicians, the fully equipped 


Cabot Laboratories offer 


you complete technical service. 


iG GODFREY L. CABOT, Inc. 
77 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 








EXCLUSIVE 
AGENTS YR 


iY - BRAND 
Centrifuged Latex 
- 
— 


* Normal Latex 


* GR-S Latex Concentrate 


REVERTEX ° 


72-75% Latex 
Concentrate 


Natural and Synthetic 
Latex Compounds 


We maintain a fully equipped lab- 
oratory and free consulting service 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Charles Larkin II, 250 Delaware Ave 
Buffalo 2, N. Y.; H. L. Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, 
Canada; Ernesto Del Valle. Tolsa 64, Mexico, D. F. 
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The Diasolysis Process 


Details of the method of diasol lysis, discovered by H. Brintzi 

nd H. Beier a few years beige e the war, indicate that in pri 
sie it resembles dialyses, but the basic difference between the 
two is that diasolysis is applicable to only certain, organophilic 
compounds soluble in the material of the membranes it: f 
without the aid of pores, and opel be the diasolysis coeifi- 
cient is independent of molecular weight. The membrane materia} 
selected is cured or uncured rubber, or a synthetic plastic, and 
substances not soluble in the material of the membrane, espe- 
cially salts, acids, and inorganic bases, as well as all colloids, are 
incapable of diasolysis and have a diasolysis coefficient of zero. 
Diasolysable materials can therefore readily be separated from 
them. 

Experience thus far indicates that the new process can be 
successfully used for separating diasolysable from non-diasoly- 
sable substances; for isolating organic substances from plants or 
from animal organs (hormones, for instance), separating isomers, 
separating neutral, basic, and acid organophilic substances. ‘The 
process can be carried out as extraction diasolysis in the Soxhlet 
apparatus or by means of a diasolysis column or the super 
diasolyser. A diasolysis column put out by Dr. Dinkelacker 
G.m.b.H., Heidenheim, is described. 


1 Chem.-Ing.-Technik, 21, 13/14, 273 (1949). 





Progress at Continental Gummiwerke 


Continental Gummi-Werke A.G., Hannover, reports that despite 
repeated price cuts by the firm, earnings have so far been satis- 
factory. However the disturbances and difficulties in the general 
economic processes here have also affected the concern and sales 
of certain types of mechanical goods and heavy-duty tires have 
declined. The much criticized importation of considerable quanti- 
ties of tires has had especially unpleasant results. Continental is 
nevertheless attempting to maintain production and thus postpone 
lay-offs as far as possible. 

Export trade is still restricted to certain special lines of goods 
for a comparatively small number of foreign countries. 

The directors have approved extensive plans for continuing 
reconstruction, erecting new buildings, and acquiring new equip- 
ment to modernize the factories. The firm is also interested in a 
housing project for its employes and so far has secured new 
living quarters for about 400 families 





LUXEMBOURG 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Akron, O., U.S.A., will 
erect a large tire factory in Colmarberg, Luxembourg, and for 
this purpose has formed a company registered in Luxembourg and 
capitalized at 45,000,000 francs, in 45,000 shares of 1,000 francs 
each; all but six of these shares are said to be held by the present 
company in America. Construction of the factory is expected to be 
completed in about one year, and when fully equipped, it will 
employ about 1,000 persons. 





SWITZERLAND 


Heavy postwar demand, particularly of tires, teclinical rubber 
goods, and insulated cables, taxed local output to the utmost in 
1946, 1947, and 1948, and domestic production had to be supple 
mented by relatively heavy imports. In the first half of 1949, how 
ever, a retrogression occured, and home production, imports, and 
also exports shrunk. The situation seems to have bec come particu- 
larly adverse for makers of cycle tires, several of whom are rt 
ported to have changed over to the manufacture of other goods. 
Imports of rubber goods in 1947 totaled 16,164 metric tons, and 
in 1948, 16,031 tons; while exports rose from 2,432 tons in 1947 
to 2,664 tons in 1948. In the first half of 1949, however, imports 
declined to 5,642 metric tons, against 10,355 tons in the samc 
pe riod of 1948. Exports dropped from 1,317 in the 1948 period t 
733 tons in the ‘49 half. 


Imports of all kinds of synthetic resins in 1948 amounted t 
2.767 metric tons, with a value of 7,717,726 francs.’ 
One Swiss france equals alout 23¢ U. S. currency. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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ditor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Proceedings of the Second Rubber Technology Confer- 
. 1948.” a7 by T. R. Dawson with the assistance ot C. 
M. Blow and G. Gee. W. Heftfer & Sons Ltd., Cambridge, Eng- 
land, for the Institution of the Rubber Industry, 12 Whitehall 
London, S.W. 1, England. 556 pages. Cloth, 7 by 9!2 inches. 
Price £©3/3s. 

The complete text of the 43 papers presented and the discus- 
sions which followed at the Second ow Technology Con- 
ference sponsored by the Institution of Rubber Industry in 
London, England, June 23-25, 1948, a now become available 
in this book. The papers cover recent developments in the 
chemistry and physics of natural and synthetic rubbers and the 
methods of testing and analysis of both raw and finished pro- 
ducts. As indicated in the foreword, these papers with their 
resultant discussions form a very valuable contribution to our 
technical knowledge and are a worthy companion to the book 
which followed the first conference in 1938. 

Also included are the agenda and discussion held by Confer- 
ence members on June 24 as preparation for the meeting of 
Technical Committee 45 of thé International Organization for 
Standardization held in London on June 28 and 29, Test 
methods for the determination of tensile strength, hardness, 
abrasion resistance, and tear strength were compared. 

\lso appearing in the book are some details of the several 
social events held in connection with the Conference. 


“Handbook of Chemistry.” Seventh Edition. Compiled and 
edited by Norbert A. Lange, assisted by Gordon M. Forker. 
Handbook Publishers, Inc., Sandusky, O. Fabrikoid, 51 by 8 
inches. Price $7. 

The recognized value of this standard reference work is such 
as to require no further elaboration. In order to avoid ungainly 
bulk and size, the present edition shows a reduction in number 
of pages from the preceding issue despite the inclusion of many 
new tables. This reduction has been accomplished by the 
tie ot the appendix on mathematics, now available as a 
separate book, and its replacement by a condensed mathematical 
section giving logarithmic and trigonometric functions. 

To modernize the handbook some 24 tables have been ex- 
tended or completely rewritten, including the table on synthetic 
rubbers and plastics which now gives formulaes and extensive 
data on physical and chemical properties. New tables appearing 
for the first time include: abundance of the elements; glyceride 
content of drying oils; properties of hormones; ASTM classifi- 
cation of coals by rank; formulae for calculating mineral-free 
BTU and fixed carbon; density of fuming sulfuric acid solu- 
tions; dielectric constants; diphole moments; mass of water 
in saturated air; partial pressures of aqueous ammonia solu- 
tions; Kopp’s rule for calculating specific heat; logarithms of 
equilibrium constants; viscosity of aqueous sucrose solutions; 
and viscosity of aqueous ethyl alcohol solutions. 


“Engineering Laminates.” Edited by Albert G. H. Dietz. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
Cloth, 6 by 914 inches, 804 pages. Price, $10. 

For anyone concerned with the design, manufacture, and use 
of structural materials, this volume presents comprehensive and 
organized data on engineering properties of laminates. The text 
covers composites of essentially all one class of material and 
composites of several widely different materials, but excludes 
decorative laminates and laminates in which the surface material 
is essentially only a protective coating, such as plated and gal- 
vanized materials. Each of the 22 chapters was written by 
authorities, and all the data are effectively gathered into a uni- 
fied presentation. Many tables, graphs, and illustrations are in- 
cluded, and an adequate index is appended. 

Individual chapters cover: strength of laminates and sand- 
Wich structural elements; adhesives : glued-laminated wood; 
plywood; composite laminated-wood-concrete construction ; 
plastics-based laminates; thermostat metals; aluminum-clad pro- 
ducts; hot-dipped aluminum-coated steel; copper and copper- 
alloy clads; nickel-clad, Monel-clad, and Inconel-clad_ steel; 
stainless-clad steel; cast laminated metallic materials; hardness 
and wear resistance — hard surfacing by fusion welding; 
sprayed metal; glass-lined steel equipment; composite-glass 
structures; sandwich-type building boards having insulation board 
cores; plastic-surfaced plywoods and their properties; structural 
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Select Rubber Colors 


Rubber Dispersed —for dry rubber and 
synthetic rubber stocks 


@ CLEAN—NO DUSTING, NO FLY-LOSS 
@ EASY TO DISPERSE 
@ CAN BE ACCURATELY WEIGHED 


Water-dispersible— for latex 


® NO GRINDING EQUIPMENT NECESSARY 
@ NO CONTAMINATION OF GRINDING EQUIPMENT 
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59 plants located in 27 states 


give Eagle-Picher’s activi- = 


ties a national scope. THE | 
Strategic location of plants 





and extensive production EAGLE-PICHER H 
facilities enable Eagle- COMPANY i 
Picher to serve industry ; 
ae age } EAGL / 
with increased efficiency... ‘ ¥ ‘ 
we manufacture a compre- \ Ie i 
: : 2 une ? i 
hensive line of both lead ° 14) 
and zinc pigments for the PICHER 
tubber, paint and other : ; =| 
process industries. : General Offices: i 
On the Pacific Coast: ° tncinaat (1), Obie oy 
ASSOCIATED LEAD & ZINC CO. ees 4 
2700 - 16th Avenue, S.W., * ‘¢ 
Harbor Island, Seattle 4, 3 
Washington FS ee joreate romenten te PSS 
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sandwich construction: rubber laminates; and molding laminates C) 







and sandwich materials. The rubber laminates chapter, by Wal- Editi« 
ter E. Burton, is based on the books, “Engineering with Rub- 18, 
ber” and “Rubber as an Engineering Material,’ and includes the C 
data on rubber properties and use in belting, lined and coated precet 
equipment, hose, and insulators. forma 
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“Aromex (HAF) Black.” J. M. Huber Corp., 342 Madison test 





\ve.. New York 17, N. Y. 4 pages. This bulletin presents data specin 

YOUR LATEX on Aromex, a new HAF black intended especially for the rein- 
forcement of low temperature GR-S. Physical properties of Ry 
Aromex appear, and tables compare the properties of Aromex Instit 
and another black in a low temperature formulation, and Aromex Amer 
and a 50-50 blend of Aromex and Wyex (EPC) in a natural inches 


rubber formulation. ineet 
SOCTEX we: CA airs 
of m 


: “Pros and Cons of the I. T. O. Proceedings of the Rubber 
SOCFIN’S SPECIFICATION CENTRIFUGED Manufacturers Association Forum on the Havana Charter tor sa i 











an International Trade Organization.” Hotel Roosevelt, New ee 

LATEX HAS MINIMUM York, N. Y., June 28, 1949. The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- pendit 

SEPARATION OR RECREAMING / La. ciation, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 131 pages. est, a 
) Price $1. The verbatim record of the Forum on the I. T. O., in- 

PROPERTIES .. . . TRY IT 6 —— cluding the discussions which followed the various speakers’ “Es 

presentations and the questions from the audience and their an- Mate: 

Ty NONITITP TAT PINAR AAREM TON 2 P9779 swers, are now available to interested persons. All those present at Boar¢ 

STK VHT TS TT HQT TL TELT TY Hed \\I (| the Forum have already received complimentary copies of this Mana 

WARY Wad Wd LOUD WW bd Lo booklet. 330 Vi 

1075 HULL STREET BALTIMORE 30, MD. a 

‘Test 

“Paraplex G-60 (Formerly Experimental Paraplex AP-63).” 15th. 

Resinous Products Division, Rohm & Haas Co., Washington Your 

Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 8 pages. Data are given on Para- pages. 

ees plex G-60, a new polymeric material of high plasticizing effic- Ohio 

iency, low viscosity, light color, and good low-temperature prop- lating 

erties. Information appears on the material’s properties, solu- Prote 

bility, and applications, including use with chlorinated rubber, ment 

vinyl and cellulose resins, and other materials. Mate: 


A MUST “Nylon Cord Truck Tires.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 8 pages. This illustrated bulletin 
describes the advantages of nylon cord in tires; presents briet ac- 


For ver Com ounder counts of several outstanding performances of nylon cord tires in 
truck use, and the history of nylon tires; and gives the answers to BIB 


typical questions about such tires. 


Completely Revised Edition “3 Ways of Gaging Your Product Continuously.” Pratt & m Re 
Whitney, Division Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford, a: 

Conn. 26 pages. This folder illustrates and briefly describes Holi. 

Ollis 


the operation and applications of three types of continuous thick- 
ness gages, as follows: Model P for use on thin papers or plas- 
tics; Model S for paper, film, rubber, plastics, asbestos, and 


synthetic materials of the non-magnetic type; and the Beta 
Ray gage for measuring and indicating any deviations in thick- 


| N ( RI DI N . ness of strip or sheet materials of any type. 
» 


“A History of the Akron Rubber Group.” R. H. Crossley 














and Ralph F. Wolf. January 1, 1949. 10 pages. This history of 
the Akron Group during its 21 years of existence describes 
the Group’s origination, its growth, and current status. A list \ 
ot Group officers from 1928 to the present year is also included. 
2 “Customs House Guide.” 1949 Edition. Edited by John F. 
Over 600 Pages, Cloth Bound Budd. Published by Custom House Guide, Box 7, Station P, 
Custom House, New York 4, N. Y. Price, $25 plus postage , 
PRICE 85.90 in U.S.A. S6.00 Elsewhere (includes monthly Bulletin). This newest edition of the Guide, 
comprising more than 1,600 pages, offers complete intormation 
(Add 2% Sales Tax for New York City) on the new United States import duties; the Internal Revenue 
Code; port activities, facilities, and charges; a directory tor 
‘ shippers ; special sections on Canada and the Philippines ; a 
India RUBBER WORLD general information section for importers and exporters; and 
the U. S. Customs Regulations in current form. To keep the 
‘ re : eee AD OW Guide up-to-date, a monthly supplement, ‘“American Import and 
386 Fourth Ave. @ New York 16, N.Y. Export Bulletin,” is sent to catio latest regulations, rulings, 
trade agreements, etc. The company also maintains a tree read 
ers’ information service for the benefit of subscribers. — 
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“Chemical Engineering Catalog, 1949-50.” Thirty-Fourth 
Edition. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. Cloth, 8!’ x 11 inches. 1580 pages. This edition of 
the Catalog, although showing a decrease of 187 pages from the 
preceding issue, continues to offer comprehensive directory in- 
formation on equipment and engineering materials for the pro- 
cess industries. The format corresponds to previous editions and 
consists of an alphabetical index of firms represented, a trade 
name index, a classified index, and section comprising manufac- 
turers’ catalogs. 


“Naval Stores Resins in Natural Rubber Tread Stock.” 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 2 pages. Results are 
given of an investigation to determine the effects of unmodified 
and stabilized resins in natural rubber tread compound. Formula- 
tions appear together with a graph of oxygen absorption of the 
test compound and photos of atmospheric cracking of bent rubber 
specimens after two years of exposure. 


“Review of Current Research and Directory of Member 
Institutions, 1949.” Engineering College Research Council, 
American Society for Engineering Education. Paper, 6 by 9 
inches, 186 pages. For sale by F. M. Dawson, College of En- 
gineering, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Price, 
$1.75. This edition presents classified listing and brief description 
of more than 4,000 current college and university research 
projects in engineering subjects. Entries cover 82 institutions 
and give information on administrative policies on research, ex- 
penditures, personnel, courses and conferences of special inter- 
est, and titles of research studies currently active. 


“Estimation of Small Percentages of Rubber in Fibrous 
Materials.” C. M. Blow, British Rubber Development 
Board. Pamphlet 7. 4 pages. (1947). “Progress in 7 Fields of 
Management—1932-1949.” American Management Association, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 32 pages. “B. F. Goodrich 
Football Guide.” B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 36 pages. 
“Testing of Furniture Finishes.” Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 
15th St.. New York 11, N. Y. 8 pages. “General Electric in 
Your Home.” General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 16 
pages. Publications of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill.: “Lists of Inspected Appliances Re- 
lating to Accident Hazard, Automotive Equipment, Burglary 
Protection. September, 1949.” 104 pages. “Bi-Monthly Supple- 
ment to All Lists of Inspected Appliances, Equipment, 
Materials. August, 1949.” 90 pages. 
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Resin-Plasticizer Systems. C. J. 
Eng. Chem., Dec., 1949, p. 2319. 

Carbon Black Dispersion in Rubber. R. EF. 
Hollister, Ind. Eng. Chem., Dec., 1948, p. 2325. 
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STAFLEX IXA 


Plasticizer Improves 


PLASTISOL DISPERSION 


Pigments grind outstandingly well in 
STAFLEX IXA. The completed resin 
mixes have a low viscosity and long 
storage life. Fused products show a dry 


surface. Cost is favorable. 


DEECY PRODUCTS CoO. 
120 Potter St. Cambridge, Mass. 


STAFLEX—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














JOHNSON \ezpernerad 


Rota, We Rubber Industry 


When it comes to admitting 
heating or cooling agents to 
rotating rolls or drums, the 
Johnson Joint completely 
outmodes the old style stuf- 
fing boxes. It saves enough in 
reduced maintenance alone 
to pay its own way quickly 
—it is completely packless, 
self - lubricating, self - adjust- 
ing and even self-aligning. 
In addition, it can materially 
benefit over-all production— 
by ending many causes of 
machinery shut-down, by its 
more efficient performance, 
by facilitating better roll 
drainage. 

Write for fact-filled literature. 

























Johnson Joint installed on 
rubber extruder. Photo 
courtesy of Manhattan 
Rubber Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 


Rotating member consists 
of Nipple (A) and Collar 
(B), keyed together (C). 
Seal ring (D) and bearing 
ring (E) are of self-lubri- 
cating carbon graphite. 
Spring (F) is for initial seating only; joint is pressure 
sealed in operation. 


The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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Wamms MINERAL BLACK 


A low cost filler 
for Molded Rubber Products 


@ IMPARTS SUPERIOR PHYSICAL QUALITIES 

e@ ACTS AS AN EXCELLENT REINFORCING FILLER 
@ HAS GOOD TINTORIAL STRENGTH 

e GIVES ADDED PIGMENTATION 


Will not float...1s not a greasy black 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION, SAMPLE AND PRICE 
Formerly 


TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC. ,..f238% co. 


228 NO. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 











Carey MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY — TECH, AND U.S. P, QUALITY 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 
Research Laboratories in using these 
products in chemical formulations are 
available upon request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 


SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER (0. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 

















FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


COLORS [ee 
RUBBER-VINYLS 


Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, III. 


Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
1531 W. 25th St., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


San Francisco-Los Angeles: MARSHALL DILL 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Brooklyn COLOR WORKS. INC. 







MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 
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_ Flex Life of Passenger Tires. Relationship of Rayon Tire 
Cord Dip Pickup and Cord Adhesion. R. T. Murphy, L. \¥ 
Baker, R. Reinhardt, Ir.. Ind. Eng. Chem., Dec., 1948, p. 29) 
Decomposition of Elastomers at High Temperatures, (.. § 
Skinner, J. H. McNeal, Ind. Eng. Chem., Dec., 1948, p. 2303 

Vulcanization of Butyl Rubber with p—Quinonedioxime 
a its Derivatives. |. P. Haworth, Jnd. Eng. Chem., 1948, | 
, Vapor-Liquid Equilibria of the System Butadiene-Styrene 
R. H. Wilhelm, D. W. Collier, Ind. Eng. Chem.. Dec., 1948 
2350. 

Copolymers of Butadiene with Alkyl, Aryl, Alkoxyl, and 
Phenoxyl Styrenes. C. S. Marvel, G. E. Inskeep, R. Deanin. D 
W. Hein, P. V. Smith, J. D. Young, Ind. Eng. Chem. Dec. 

Low Water Absorption Copolymers. J. C. 
Howland, E. ( 
1948, p. 2384. 

Technical Information Service in the Rubber Industry. G. 
\. Shires, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 1948, p. 120. 
_Preparation of Highly Purified Hevea Rubber. G. T. 
Verghese, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 1948, p. 138. 

Research Yields New Plastics Uses. P. O. Powers, Chem. 
Eng. News, Jan. 3, 1949, p. 12. 

Synthetic Rubber Quality Shows Improvement. G. B. Had- 
lock, J. T. Cox, Jr., O. W. Burke, Jr.. Chem. Eng. News, Jan 
3, 1949, p. 27. i 

The Year in Review. G. M. Kline, Wodern Plastics, Jan. 
1949, p. 70. : 

Polymerization of Vinylidene Fluoride and 1,1-Dichloro- 
2,2-Difluoroethylene. E. T. McBee, H. M. Hill, G. B. Bachman, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1949, p. 70. 

_ Preparation and Properties of Alkyphenol-Acetylene Res- 
ins. A. O. Zoss, W. E. Hanford, C. E. Schildknecht, Jnd. Ena. 
Chem., Jan., 1949, p. 73. 

Frictional Properties of Tread-Type Compounds on Ice. 
F. S. Conant, J. L. Dum, C. M. Cox, Jnd. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1949, 
p. 120. 

Solubility of Polystyrene in Hydrocarbons. P. O. Powers, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1949, p. 126. 

Emulsion Polymerizations at Low Temperatures. G. B. 
Bachman, H. B. Hass, E. J. Kahler, Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan, 
1949, p. 135. 

Ternary Polymers of Vinylidene Chloride and Butadiene. 
C. E. Lowry, G. W. Stanton, /nd. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1949, p. 146. 

Process for Concentrating Latex. S. H. Maron, C. Moore, 
J. G. Kingston, I. N. Ulevitch, J. C. Trinastic, E. H. Borneman, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1949, p. 156. 

Effect of Moisture Variations on Curing Rate of GR-S 
I. C. Rush, S. C. Kilbank, Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1949, p. 167. 

Acceleration of Fine Furnace Black Compounds. O. H. 
McCollum, Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1949, p. 171. 

Viscosity Changes in Chloroprene Emulsion Polymeriza- 
tion. G. W. Scott, H. W. Walker, Jud. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1949, 
p. 194. 

Commercial and Experimental Carbon Blacks. G. L. Clark, 
A. C. Eckert, Jr., R. L. Burton, Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1949, p. 
201. 

Recent Trends in Polymer Chemistry. (Harrison Howe 
Lecture.) H. Mark, Chem. Eng. News, Jan. 17, 1949, p. 138. 

The Infrared Spectrum of Vulcanized Rubber and the 
Chemical Reaction between Rubber and Sulfur. N. Sheppard, 
G. B. M. Sutherland, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 1948, p. 799. 

Utilization of Coconut Water. R. Child, W. R. N. Nathanael, 
Trop. Agr. (Ceylon), 103, 85 (1947). 

The Statistical Distribution of the Length of a Rubber 
Molecule. P. A. P. Moran, Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc., 44, 342 
(1948). 

Intrinsic Viscosity, Diffusion, and Sedimentation Rate of 
Polymers in Solution. P. Debye, A. M. Bueche, J. Chem. Phys., 
16, 573 (1948). 

Kinetics of Polymerization Processes. XIX. G. \V. 
H. Kammerer, I. Lorentz, Chem. Ber., 80, 327 (1947). 

Qualitative Analysis of Complex Organic Compounds on 
the Basis of Their Precipitability. A. Gordijenko, H. J. 
Schenck, Kunststoffe, 37, 123 (1947). 

Attaching Materials to Die Castings with Adhesives. I’. J. 
Wehmer, Die Casting, 6, 9, 46 (1948). 

Cross-Linked Polymerization. J. \V. Breitenbach, Exrperien- 
tia, 3, 239 (1947). 

Copolymerization Reactions. 1. 
Acad. Sci., 10, 298 (1948). 

The Chemistry of Urea-Paraformaldehyde Condensation 
Products. H. Kittel, Farben, Lacke, Anstrichstoffe, 1, 24 (1947). 

The Rubber Spring. Rubber Age (London), Jan., 1949, p. 408. 

Carbon Black Shifts to Furnace Process. C. A. Stokes, R. E. 
Dobbin, Chem. Industries, Jan., 1949, p. 40. 


1 Cc Madigan, L. H, 
R. Burns, C. V. Bawn, Ind. Eng. Chem., Dec. 
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A-AROMAIICS 
B-BETTER SALES 
C-CONSUMER APPROVAL 


SEE SIIVOAR 











Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
330 West 42nd Street » New York 18, N.Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto 





> 






Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. «+ HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS © BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 





CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 








Ni yy, 








QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
68 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


HOSE 


_ for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steamn 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 
HOME RUEBEBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 
NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 











a LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. 
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CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 




















Sept Oct Nov Nov N Nov 

30 AS) 5 12 19 26 
15.99 16.29 16.40 16.83 16.74 16.89 
16.15 16.35 16.70 16.70 16.85 

45 16.20 16.56 16.60 16 

7 16.00 16.41 16.45 16 

15.20 15.65 15.90 16.31 16.35 16 
N 15.10 15.55 15.80 16.21 16.25 16.42 

Total weekly 

sales, t 4,670 4,620 6,870 2,920 4,910 2,600 
gh >BER futures prices moved irregu- 
larly upward on the Commodity Ex- 
change during November. Short covering 
in December and March and a definite 
trend to switch nearby holdings into May 
and other distant positions sent prices 
higher during the first week of the month 
These two factors and a wave of specu 
ive | 1g sent prices up again during 
the s¢ week in November. Speculation 
followed news of a fire at a large Liver- 
pool warehouse in which from 4,000 to 
7,000 tons of rubber were estimated to 
ave been destroyed. Much of this rubber 





it to be held by dealers against 





























nent to this country, and, although 
prote y insurance, the loss resulted 
in some pressing orders for spot and De 
é elivery on the local market. Some 
( ibber was also believed to be 
I [rade stocks, and some replace 
ment buying is expecte 1 in Singapore. 
\ slump in the rubber futures market 
leveloped during the third week of No 
‘ t s reacted to the higher 
es 20 the market. Prices re 
vered, however, toward the end of the 
month and rose again despite 1 lack of inter- 
es 1 only a slight volume of trading. 
I g ply of flat bark rubber, origi 
il erme emporary, has turned into a 
mot! nent situation, observers report. 
Howeve ley say that since the war flat 
bar] een relatively out of line with 
better grades and is now returning to its 
prewal rice relation. 
January futures started the month at 
» | 1 


.41¢, tell to a low of 16.40¢ on 


Novem- 






ber 4 se to 16.83¢ on November 10, fell 
agall 16.44¢ on November 15, tt 

i to a high of 16.89¢ on November 

closed the month at 16.70¢. Other 

showed similar movement; May 

1 the month at the low of 





ic] ed a high ot 10.7 5¢ on No- 
25, and ended the month at 16.60¢. 
noted cadied the end 


sales for the month 


t inact ivity 
vember, total 











amounted to 21,030 tons, an increase over 
the October to of 16,260 tons. 
New York Outside Market 

New York 


ene R spot prices on the 
Outside Market during 
showed advances 
tures 
’ tors Fac tory 


November 
corresponding to the fu- 
resulting from the same 
interest was irregular and 
pattern of recent months of 
g as prices advanced. The 17.00¢ 
spot price for No. 1 appears to 


] 


“- ms 
arket and 


wed the 





sheets 


Market Reviews 


upper limit which, when at- 
purchasers from the market 
until prices have fallen off. The sole re- 
maining buyer, the government, has not 
been purchasing rubber in sufficient quan- 
tities to give support to the market. 

The spot price for No. 1 sheets started 
the month at the low of 16.50¢, rose to 
16.75¢ on November 10 and 14, fell back 
“ 16.50¢ on November 15, advanced to 
the high of 17.00¢ on November 21 and 28 
and ended the month at 16.88¢. No. 3 sheets 


represent an 
tained, drives 


showed identical movement at : price level 
2¢ a pound lower than No. 1 sheets. No. 2 
Brown fluctuated between a low of 14.00¢ 


and a high of 14.75¢; while flat bark rose 








from 13.50¢ to 13.75¢ during the month. 
WEEK-ENb CLOSING PRICES 
Sept. Oct. .Nov. Nov. Vv 
30 29 5 12 19 
No. 1 R.S.S.: 
Nov.-Dec. 16.38 16.25 16.50 16.75 16.75 16.88 
Jan.-Mar. 16.13 16.13 16.38 16.75 16.63. 15.88 
No. 3 
R.S.S 15:13 15.00 15.25 15.63 15.75 15.88 
No. 2 
Browr 14.25 14.25 14.63 14.63 14.75 
Flat Bark 13.25 13.50 13.63 13.75 13.75 
Latices 
HE tight //evea latex position con- 
tinues with numerous” buyers © still 
seeking additional supplies, according to 
Arthur Nolan, Latex Distributors, Ince., 


Lockwood's November Rubber 
Report. Consumption continues high, and 
it appears quite likely that a 4,000-ton 
monthly rate may soon be reached. Con- 
sumption of /7evea latex in September t 


Writing in 


taled 3,057 long tons, dry weight: while 
imports were only 2,144 long tons, and 
month-end stocks declined to 5,403 long 
tons. 

In the face of existing supply and de 
mand for //evea latex, it is obvious that 
sufficient latex will not be available to 


meet all wants during 1949 even at the 
3,600-ton per month level without com- 
pletely exhausting stocks. A consumption 
rate of 4,000 tons a month might possibly 


be supported during early 1950, but es 
timates are complicated with many un- 
certainties. Increased supplies during the 

quarter of 1950 may be sufficient 
to replenish depleted stocks at the present 
rate of consumption, but if the demand 
continues to increase, it may quite likely 
still be higher than supplies even at that 
time. 

Mr. Nolan sees the only remedy for the 
tight supply situation to be forward com 
mitment of purchases. This enables the 
producer to plan ahead without fear of 
a glut on the market. Producers are pres- 
ently willing firmly to commit themselves 
to buyers tor January, February, March, 
and beyond, thus assuring buyers of posi- 
tive supply and relief from worry. 

September production of GR-S latex de 


second 


creased to 1,725 long tons, dry weight, 
from the 1,842-ton August figure. Con- 


sumption of GR- 
increase to replace 


latex is expected to 
Hevea latex being di- 
verted to meet the growing demand for 
foam sponge. There were no changes in 
GR-S latex bulk prices during November, 
which remained at 18.5-20.25¢ a pound, 


dry weight. Hevea latex bulk prices rose 


l¢ a pound to 24.5-26.5¢ in response to 
high demand and tight supply. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


ALES of reclaimed rubber during No- 

vember declined to about 9% below 
the level of the preceding month, proba! ly 
owing to the continued effect of lower 
crude rubber market prices. The consump 
tion ratio of reclaim to new rubber for 
both August and September was equal to 
the average ratio for the year 1948, but 
the ratio for October is expected to be 
lower because of reduced mandatory per- 
centage consumption of GR-S and. in- 
creased use of natural rubber. 

Final August and preliminary Septem- 
ber statistics on the domestic reclaimed 
rubber industry are now available. In 
August, production totaled 17,813 long 
tons; consumption, 19,297 long tons; ex- 
ports, 612 long tons; and month-end 
stocks, 27,526 long tons. Preliminary fig- 
ures for September give a production of 
18,300 long tons; consumption, 18,412 long 
tons; exports, 761 long tons; and month 
end stocks, 26,224 long tons. 

No changes in reclaimed rubber 









pric e 


w 





occurred during November, and current 
prices follow : 
Reclaimed Rubber Prices 
¢ per lt 
Wh ole tire 8.25/ 8.75 
Pel: gees 8.25 
Inner tube 
Black ii. 
4 
9. 
8 
8. 











items or 
basis 
g ry manufactt 
riety of special reclaims in each 
separately featuring character: 
of workability, and 
special pric 


above list includes those 
that det 
ative recl 
produces a va 
general group 
istic proper 
gravity at 
















SCRAP RUBBER 


steadily during 
sales volume was 
nature. There 
general market 


i AP rubber moved 
November, although 
only moderate in 
changes in the 


were no 
picture 


Mixed auto tires continued in good de- 
mand, with prices rising 50¢ a ton in the 
East. Demand for other types of  scraj 
rubber was unchanged, and tubes moved 
reguli arly to consuming plants. Butler, But- 
falo, and some of the Jersey consuming 
points were reported to be making steady 
purchases of scrap rubber, but Naugatuck 
and Chester were said to be out of the 


time being. 
dealers’ selling 
carload lots, 
indicated : 


market for the 

Following are 
scrap rubber, in 
mills at points 


prices for 
delivered to 


Akron, 


Eastern 
Points 
(Per Net Ton) 


Mixed auto tires 
Peelings, No. 1 
3 


Black inner tubes 
Red passenger tubes 
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onse to 


WHEN 
PIPING. 
MOVES 

























tion of 

2 long direction for pressures from gravity up 
1th p intenance cost. 

month ® Write for . .. long wear—low maintenance 


complete information Four styles—standard pipe sizes 4" to3”. 


prices 
‘urrent 


‘ing No. 
0 below 
probal ly —_— 
‘ef wer a 
mnsump- ae a 
re 1 wT EL ses 8s The utmost in 
qual to nila 
48, but ee 
| to be | = | FLEXOJOINTS 
oy, be pleasing appearance | 
—— Offer the Flexibility of HOSE 
os — | pam 2.) the Strength of PIPE 
le. In | —— with no deteriorating | 
3 long ceed For conveying pressures through moving 
1 ee” _—__— | pipe lines or to machinery or equipment 
ith-end —_—_ | while in motion, use dependable Flexo 
7, oe. SESSs effect whatever. Joints. Complete 360° movement in either 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


4651 PAGE BLVD. ST. LOUIS 13, MO. 


In Canada: S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 115 Dupont St., Toronto 5, Ont. 





RE METAL PRODUCTS CO.§ 
| 





ATGLEN, PA. 








The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone | R U a a FE 4 
| 


® 
EXPERIENCE | CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 























Sole Distributors 


CAPACITY | DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


r ion al ick delivery | 
for large production and quick delivery NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 








—_—— 





ring CONFIDENCE | 

was of the entire rubber industry | Sole U.S. Distributor of 
ure, KNOWLEDGE | | SYNTHETIC LATICES 

the of the industry's needs | for 
mt i OUALITY | POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 
| acknowledged superior by ali users are important Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 








and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
_ * 
Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE | Gg esha se meer ie 
MFG. CO. 120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N Y 


' 
' 
‘ 
' 
\ CLAREMONT N. H. 
' 
' 
( 





AKRON BOSTON. LOS ANGELES | TORONTO 


The Country's Leading Makers 
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RAYON 


RODUCERS’ shipments of rayon to 
consumers during October 
100,400,000 pounds, a 
Filament yarn ship- 


domestic 
estimated at 
new all-time record. 
ments were 76,200,000 pounds, comprising 
49,000,000 pounds of viscose and cupra, 
and 27,200,000 pounds of acetate yarn. Of 
the viscose and cupra total, 23,100,000 
pounds were high-tenacity yarn of the 
used in tire cords and fabrics. Total 
lomestic production of rayon yarn for tires 
and related during the vay quarter 
F 1949 was 69,800,000 pounds, a decrease 
of 4% from the second-quarter tated. but 
increase of 2,300,000 pounds over third- 


are 


type 


uses 


qu 1948 production. 
prodnction of cotton, rayon, and 
tire fabric and cord and _ cotton 





fabric in the second quarter of this 
amounted to 116,000,000 pounds, 9% 
quarter and 12% 

1948. Of this 


juarter of 
37 ,000,- 


f 
accounted for 35% or 


chafer 
yvear 


below the preceding 


14 1 
peIOwWw the second ( 


“ottor 
COULOTI 


total, 


000 pounds; the remainder was rayon and 
nylon. The second-quarter output of cot- 
ton tire fabric and cord declined 16% 
from the first quarter of 1949; while the 
level of rayon and nylon tire fabric and 
cord production was approximately the 
same during both quarters. 

No changes were made in rayon tire 
yarn and fabric prices during November, 
and current prices follow: 


Rayon Fabrics 


Tire Yarns 





$0.55 

55 

55 

54 

54 

54 

a, 

nk. 
55 $0.56 

( 2 -67 
MSU POO) eo 0:0 nin sawnw ssn cen 645 / 66 

i) | ee eee ee -63 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Cotton EXCHANGE 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 





Sept. Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

Futures 29 5 12 19 26 
Mar 29.84 30.00 29.88 29.71 29.91 
May 29.83 29.91 29.83 29.66 29.88 
July 29.44 29.55 29.61 
Oct 27.91 28.02 28.19 
De 27.84 27.94 89 28.12 
Mar. 27.80 27.91 27.91 27.80 28.07 
HE New York Cotton Exchange saw 
relatively active trading during No- 
vember, with prices moving through a 
narrow range. Toward the -middle of the 
month an influx of cotton coupled with 


profit-taking December 
and some professional bearish 
operations served to depress prices de- 
spite continuing mill demand and foreign 
fixations. Prices recovered toward the end 
of the month, with an increase in specu- 
lative offerings became more 


increased hedging, 
liquidations, 


covering as 
limited. 

Mill demand is expected to remain good 
until well into the second quarter of 1950, 
on the basis of orders being booked by 
the mills. The future of foreign cotton buy- 
ing is more uncertain since ECA nations 


may lower their cotton buying here if 
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they can cover 


their needs elsewhere. Some 


observers believe that even if foreign coun- 


tris cannot buy 


cotton elsewhere, they will 


cut their budgets and require smaller pur- 


chases here. 
The 15/16-inch middling spot price 
started the month at 30.54¢, rose to a 


high of 30.72¢ on November 4, fell 


ot 30.32¢ 


on November 19, 
to end the month at 


to a low 
then recovered 
30.63¢. March futures 


showed corresponding movement, beginning 


the month at 29.87¢, rpg a high of 
30.05¢ on November 4 and a low of 29.71¢ 
on November 19, and closing at 29.97¢ 


on November 30. 


Fabrics 
Sales of hose and belting ducks were on 
the increase late in November, and chafers 


CALENDAR 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


16. 


16. 


16. 


21. 


Chicago Rubber Group. Annual 
Christmas Party and _ Ladies’ 
Night, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. 

New York Rubber Group. Christ- 
mas Party. Henry Hudson Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

Boston Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 

Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 
Bicycle Institute of America, Inc. 
Annual Convention. Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 

Upper Midwest Section, SPE. 
SPE. National Technical Confer- 
ence. Hotel Carter, Cleveland, O. 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Canadian Legion Hall, Montreal, 
P.Q. 

Plant Maintenance 
Conference. 


land, O. 


Show and 
Auditorium, Cleve- 


“March of Dimes.” 

South Texas Section, SPE. 
Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

National Sporting Goods Associa- 
tion Convention and Show. Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, IIl. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
Buffalo Rubber Group. Hotel West- 
brook, Buffalo, N. Y. 

American Physical Society. An- 
nual Meeting, New York, N. Y. 
Akron Rubber Group. Symposium 
on New Developments in Rub- 
ber Machinery. Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, O. 

Philadelphia Section, SPE. 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Annual Ladies’ Night. Town of 
Mt. Royal Community Hall, Mon- 
treal, P.O., Canada. 

Upper Midwest Section, SPE. 
South Texas Section, SPE. 
Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne. 
Ind. 

National Svortsmen’s Show. Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Spring Meeting. 


began to move strongly for the first quar- 
ter of 1950, following a period of only 
moderate activity. The steel settlement and 
good prospects in the automotive field had 
a stimulating effect on chafers, which sold 
into January to the tire trade at firm prices, 
Sateens and broken twills for the coating 


trade sold into February at unchanged 
prices, although reports indicate price ad- 
vances in these fabrics within the near 
future. 

Wide and numbered ducks sold about 

days ahead, although some spot deliy- 
eries were still available in certain con- 
structions. A strong market existed for 
print cloths and sheetings, with some 


scarcities beginning to be felt. Osnab Irgs 
sold into March at firm prices, with the bag 
industry taking the. bulk of the goods, 
Enameling ducks reported good demand 
and sold at unchanged prices into the first 
quarter of 1950. 


Cotton Fabrics 
Drills 


59-inch 1.85-yd. ..... we eee NG. $0.36/$0.365 

DEEL In eka ie es MBO SA 
Ducks 

38-inch 1.84-yd. S. F. 
2.90-yd. D. F. 
§1.5-inch 1 
66-inch 1.02- 

Hose and be 


Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.1ll-yd. .... 


Raincoat Fabrics 
Bombazine, 64x60 5.35-y 
Print cloth, 38%4-inch, 
Sheeting, 48-inch, 4.17-yd. 

52-inch 3.85-yd. 

Chater Fabrics 
Roig 7a, 21, 

1-65-0z./sq. yd. S. 
10. BOwe.e0d. 9d. SB. 1s scs 
8.9-0z./sq. yd. S. ... 
RAO OGs Fs. Os ax oie cece mets 


Other Fabrics 
ae. 59- inch 1.35-yd. 2-ply yd. 














64-inch DOG. SEY 2565.60 
Sateens, $3. ‘inch 2 Be a ee Bee 
Bech ASlsyd. oo. kccewe a 
Tire Cords 
K. A eee OE: rr 1b. .685 
IEE” cdusGrewanbwrasiawes a 675 
New Name for Fiber 
(Continued from page 324) 


readily on conventional machinery; can be 
handled easily on cotton, wool, worsted, 
and spun silk systems; and is expected to 


sell at a moderate price. 
Fabrics made of dynel wil! not support 
combustion; they will char when ignited, 


but do not burn further when the source 
of ignition is removed, it is claimed. The 
complete mothproofness of dynel is of 
special interest for apparel, blankets, and 


floor coverings. The high resilience of 
dynel fibers contributes unusual and _ per- 
manent “loft” of fabrics. The fibers are 
non-felting and make — materials 
that will withstand vigorous launderings 
without loss of fabric resilience. Dynel is 
light in weight, launders and dry-cle 





well without shrinkage, and dries rapid 
since the fibers do not absorb water. ae 
fabrics can be steam pressed without 
of qualities, but should not be hot ironed. 
At present, dynel is available in develop- 
ment quantities, but Carbide will substan- 
tially increase production at its South 
Charleston, W. Va., plant, and the new 
facilities are expected to be in operation 
some time during the second quarter of 
1950. 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 














Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


—_> 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran«Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 























December, 1949 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


* 


Current Quotations 


Abrasives 




















$0.03 





36.00 





We OO WOrorho OrGr 


$0.055 
43.00 


62 


.69 





*Prices in g 


Accelerator-Activators, Organic 
$0.60 








Barak... lb 
DED. oaks <0 duibwwa’ lb. 37 $0.59 
D-B-A- it 1.95 
Delac P lb. 45 52 
Emersol 110 lb. 1325 -1425 
120 lb. 1375 1475 
‘ lb. 16 a kf 
eee ee lb. 11 .1325 
ciate os lb. 09 1125 
<atDy 47 4 
lb. .145 155 
lb. 155 -165 
lb. 28 31 
lb. 24 
lb. 295 345 
lb. .65 
lb, 35 
lb. 27 30 
1b, 1.40 
lb. 22 .24 
lb. .1485 .1705 
lb. OS od 
lb. 147% 15% 
> pressed ./b. 1325 1425 
lb. -1375 -1475 
lb. .16 = iy 
lb 09 10 
lb. 0 59 
lb. 34 36 


flake ...100/bs. 3.45 6.67 
.100 lbs. 2.40 2.50 
-100lbs. 3.05 / 6.27 


sah fk pee 
Go bo En Nae br Se 
we “IDO DONO Oto 


48 


r naphthenat 





eneral are f.o.b. works. Range indicates 
grade or quantity variations. Space limitation 
prevents listing of all known ingredients. Prices 
are not guaranteed; contact suppliers for spot 
prices. 


tFor trade names, see Color— White, Zinc Oxide. 


Bonding Agents 





— ye Pe eer et ...4b. $7.00 
Fe ea ee ae: 3.50 
Ty- Ply eS vcinieuaea sn Sas 
Brake Lining Saturants 
B.R.T. No. 3 ead sae wos .024 
Resinex L-S....... lb .0225 
Carbon Blacks 
Conductive Channel—CC 
Continental R-20, -40. 1b. 15 
Kos os/ Dixie ; lb. -15 
eo _ a ee : lb. Bi by 
yan Salento tees 22 
V oltex. ts lb. 15 


Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Continental AA lb. .069 
Kosm 1obile 77 / Dixiedense: Aye 





spew oe Channel—HPC 
Continental F....... lb. .069 
< | .069 
.07 
.065 
.069 
.069 


obile S/Dixiedensed S/ 
ronex Mk. II 









Medium a near alee 
TX 





Arro at of ; CEE are .069 
( ental A ib. .069 
obile S-66/Dixiedensed 
hts Neo chava ceca 07 
ndard......./b. -065 
lb. 069 
Ste sistas weiss lb. .065 





ease nee ea e.ae lb. 069 


Conductive Furnace—CF 
Statex A. lb. .08 


Fast inaten 2 ina eal 





















RUALEK IMs 6.0.4 6:0 0525 
Fine Furnace—FF 
LSS. ee cas 055 
Sterling 99.. Pare ee 065 
Pi cckeis~ o> t 12 
High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
A 3 O74 
ac lb. .07 
ular #1, #3.. lb. O74 
1€X eke 05 
Kon S 40) Diki e 40. ib. .05 
50/ /Dixi e 50. aii fav eae ub. 055 
MOdUIOxs -6 ccs oscioswsa BBs 05 
Philblack A........0.00. Ib. 60525 
LOSS) Se errs ly 0475 
SONPONASEANE i 55 aoa. Sie eo 9 .05 
Ce ea reer .055 
Reinforcing Furnace—RF 
Kosmos 60/ Dixie 60. lb. O74 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF 
ortines SRF ..... cscs. old. .035 
RMMOIG veils unce 48'S 600. 6 hts 8 ee Lt 035 
Kinae cas eso . 0325 
-stain ling. ; 035 
Gastex. .035 
Kosmos 20/ Di 035 
Pelletex , .035 
Sterling NS, R, net | A .035 
Very Fine Furnace—VFF 
eee ; .07 
Fine Thermal—FT 
~, °. Per ee b .05 
ee Thermal—MT 
PROM UALS <6) 010.69 s'eo.0 40:40 lb. .03 
Ee a eee eer lb. -035 


Chemical Stabilizers 








Staflex aS 7 
BEA 5 .65s0:0 .60 
Vanstay 16, 25 33 
White lead, basic........ 1475 
Colors 
Black 
Black Paste §25......... lb. .22 
BK Iron Oxides. .........00. -03 
Lampblack,comml. ..... lb .07 
— er eee ee lb. .0675 
EEE OCT OTE CTE b. -1075 
MB. Min 1eral Blacks ...... lb -0315 
Blue 
Du Pont RAE Sr lb, 1.54 
Heveatex pastes Bsineueceee ae lb. .80 
BEATHEONG 6 oo:sos 5 5:5-0:018:00 050 lb. 1.00 
RUMOR acini cauise see lb. .30 
Vansul Blue M.B. .......db. -80 
Brown 
Brown Paste #5, #10...... lb. 35 
Iron oxide, brown....... lb. .03 
Mapico cso eee re lb. 125 
BARN gins ohh es aie 1b. 195 
Metallic a See lb. -03 
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“Sunny South’? 
“American” 


PINE TAR OIL 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GUM ROSIN 
PINE TARS 


PINE OIL 
ROSIN OIL 
DIPENTENE 


For 30 years we have distributed to the 
rubber industry uniformly high quality 
solvents, plasticizers and softeners manu- 


factured from the Southern Pine Tree. 


E. W. COLLEDGE 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
807 National City 
Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland 14 


P. O. 389 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4 


503 Market St. 
San Francisco 5 





THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 





BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 
TRenton 2-8519 


C 
RUBBER 


U 


D Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
Hemlock 2188 
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“DIAMONDS are leak-proof! 


REVOLVING JOINTS (illustrated) 


—are made in a complete range of sizes from 1” to 214” 
roll connections for use on rubber mills, mixers or any 
other steam heated or water cooled roll. Patented con- 
struction prevents leaking. Specially compounded molded 
gasket lasts 14 months on average in severe service —easy, 
quick and inexpensive to replace—no tight packing to act 
as brake on roll. 


SWING and BALL JOINTS... 


—for use on rubber and plastic molding presses. Especially 
constructed to offset expansion and contraction caused by 
sudden change from high pressure steam to cold water. 
Permanently ends leaking nuisance. Ball joints recome 
mended to correct misalignment in any hook-up. 





Bulletin and Prices upon request 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO; 


Majestic Import & Export Co., Sole Export Agents, 
721 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo., Cable address *‘Hermpopper’ 








ENGINEERING and 
SHOP HELP 
NEEDED? 


Let Black Rock Engineers Assist In Plan- 
ning Your Future Requirements. Black 
Rock Engineers have designed and built 
an endless variety of specialized machines 
to meet customers exact specifications as 
well as the many standard models in use 
throughout the world by the rubber m- 
dustry. 

BLACK ROCK engineering and shop expe- 
rience and facilities are now available and 


ready to work for you. 


WRITE or PHONE your inquiries and they 
will receive our prompt attention. Confi- 
dential matters will be handled to your 


complete satisfaction. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


Bridgeport 5, Conn 


175 Osborne Street 
N_Y. Office: 261 Broadway 
Los Angeles, Ca 


Pacific Rep Lombard Smith 
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lb $0.0565 
lh A « 
lt O04 
b 0475 
Pecnbe 0375 
Chr 13 
x 3 
Du | : l 1.50 
G.- 4099, -6099 : lb. “oO 
G- 7099 105 
} 85 
a5 
5 9 
50 
5) 
\ ( M.B 85 
Orange 
V I af 
Or l 1 35 
l 3: 
St 1 65 
30 
\ r e M.B 2.15 
Red 
Ant - 53 
R.M.P.S I 63 
> DvP N > = 
X 3 
Ca lit € 
( Re 
) ‘ 
I Re 





b. 125 
b .245 
80 
035 
n 
tanox-A, -AA 
RA, RA-10 lb. 
R¢ lb. 


rSSSSESsss 





Dispersing Sia 
Darvan Nos 1,2 See EO 


Daxad 








Extrud- -Lube, conc. . gal. 1.57 














/ 


ATTS 
10 
3.20 
355 
1.00 
1.10 
1.85 
.30 
4.00 
» Or 
2.20 
0 
a ee 
1.50 
2.95 
bs 
bs 
60 
1.55 
1.00 
1.65 
1375 
1175 
“1175 
1175 
1,10 
3.05 
4.15 
25 
2.45 
.049 
8 
O85 
OSo 














a ix 510, 550 
P 


Dielex Bho, 
F actice, Am 


berex 











lb, 
lb 
pane - 
23 t der 600 b. 
Hard Hydrocarbor on 
No. 38. ton 
mn 
e, brov t 

Fillers, ry 
Ast t n 
Bz i, white on 
esti m” 
n 
on 
Bl n 

Cl 
) 
ike on 
mn 
on 
I mn 
a ” 
yar m 
Parz on 
Mc Na ton 
Stan-Tex ite ton 
Stells ar- R ton 
Suprex to» 
W-1291 English ) tor 
Witco 41 ...ton 
> 


Cryptone BA, CB, MS... Jb. 
Flocks: 





X-2 : 3 
Filfloc 6000 LP 


ji -40- 900 lb. 


Finishes 


ae Re Wier Pr eee |! 


yber Paints...g 


Flexible Rul 





Latex Compounding Ingredients 


Accelerat r 89. 
192 





Pete GS, 159 At 
Advawet 10 { 
Aerosol. lb. 
AgeRite Di spersior “Seen lb. 
Amberex S luti ROIs ici aiace lb. 
AGUADIAKS. 0.050500 1b, 
lb 


— 1arex BBX, Conc..... 


Areskap 50 
100, Gry....... 
Aresket 240............. 
DP MY sss coh enuacaee 








40. 
16. 
21 


40. 





00 
OO 


00 


$0.0325 


40.00 


40.00 
40.00 
29.00 


317 
33 
O785 
88.00 
$9.65 
20.00 
19.65 
47.65 
113.00 
50.00 
22.00 
33.00 
33.00 
31.50 
33.00 
55.00 
30.00 
30.00 
.0825 
112 
.85 
20 
15 
15 
-06 °¢ 
.065 
0675 
.075 
0675 
075 


40.00 


55.00 
25.00 




















Aresklene 375........ . 1b. $0.42 / $0,657 

400, dry...... Ib. 70 S4 
Black No. 25, , di ispersec il ..« ABs 22 
oo ae lb .1875 28 
Ge | Ree lb 85 
OE eee 1b. 70 
Darex Copolymers Nos. 3-L, 

9-L, X34-L, X44-L t 365 50 
DC Antifoam A.... sevtD. SD / 6.65 
Dispersed Sulfur Nc fees 10 / 12 
Ethy Th urad... lb. 1.00 
Factice dispersions l 23 $4 

Pace lb. 075 0775 
b 1675 1925 
* See ‘ lb 36 4 
J ocel.... +s ex .62 / U0 
Micronex, colloidal lb. .06 07 
P ip- Fo : ; b. 1.80 
R-< r lb 1.75 
A-155 lb 13 1S 
b -125 175 

Sl lt 13 

t t 13 6 

s. p y 12 25 
Setsit No. 5 t 75 1.00 
SPDX-GI 95 
Stablex A 90 1.10 

I 50 ’ 

50 a0 

30 40 

, 00 i 07 1 
.09 17 
ae ‘ -10 12 

Tergitol wettir g agents li. .265 37 
Triton R-100 lh, .1375 2425 
Zinc oxide, dispersed lt 13 20 ., 
Mold Lubricants 
Aluminum stearate......./b 30 31 
Aquarex D : lb. 76 

L Paste | 85 

M DL Paste 30 

WA Paste .25 
Carbowax compound: 24 ‘f 35 
Colite Concentrate... gal. .90 f 14.485 

lb 80 
DC Mold ——. Fh uid lt 4.90 / 6.00 
ion } 35, 35A.. 1.84 / 3.50 









red oe scerieal 


itrated Rhy 6s aa 1-25 
PMBIER oo osac ss . lb, 25 / 30 
TONS DRS eae Bein 0675 / .075 
Mold Paste. y lb. 25 
Monten Wax....... lb. 57 
Para Lube.. ' lh, 046 .048 
somes stearate.... : lb. 40 / .06 
tearite 2 isan -09 / 10 
Tale : ton 14.00 35.00 
Vanfre gai 2.00 2.50 


Odorants 





B-3223 f aigtats lb 2.50 
Coumarin. sae lb. 2.75 f 3.05 

Curodex 19 er | eme 70 

188 sosgOs Bao 

198 DAiee me nekaasGet=) Eee 

GD- US lb. 3.50 

5280, -5424, -53481. lb. 2.50 

é ) 1.25 

-53 2.00 

E 2.25 

Cc 3.25 

E. 55 

F. 47 

I 2.00 

x -43 

Resador Nos. 1,5........ lb. 2.50 

WO. MSs csc saw sho ane Ib 40 
— ON) ee ee lb. 4.00 / 4.50 


NO ore’ eieeamibs 
Var diin. 


Plasticizers and Softeners 


Pye @ Oe ee 1b. .63 

Aro Lene #1980......... ib. 12 

RE 5 aes 05:00 .0005-0'0 ee .0325 
lb 0575 


689.0... eee sees ab. 





°c Re Ib. 


SSR 
S 
rg 


SSN 
o 
r= 
nw 
co 





Dielex B. Renee .06 


Dipentene, American ... gal. 35 
Sunny South ey 35 


Dipolymer Oil..........gal. 33 / .38 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
. 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Letter replies forwarded without charge 
but no packages or samples. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
sl HIER © CHEMIST, FULLY EXPERIENCED IN ADMINISTRA- 


tior hirection, and pursuit of research-developments, through produc- 

d pre cessing controls. Mechanic: il goods, sponge rubbers, latex and 
foams. Excellent academic training and industrial experiences in 
> chemistry, Comprehensive resume for your consideration. 
\ amiieniately. Location immaterial. Address Box No. 462, care of 
InpIA ~ RUBBER WorcLp. 


"B 3ER CHEMIS 20 'Y EARS’ W IDE EXP ERIEN( E ‘IN COM- 
raw materials, and all factory operations, is looking for new 

45 years old, Ph.D. Factory, laboratory, or technical sales. 
tox No. 463, care of InpIA Rurser Wortp 









} 


a 
2+ eg | 





_ RU BBER AND | ATE X C HEMIST, SIX YEARS’ COMPOU NDING, 





producti and supervisory experience in the manutacture of dipped and 
molde atex oy low goods and press-molded items, desires position commut- 
ing North Jersey area. Age 28; family; salary $4,500. Address 


Box No. 464, care of InpiA RupBerR Wor p. 


RUBBER ENGINE ER 14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN PRODUCT 
and process development and quality control on tires, tubes, mechanicals, 





hose d special items. Accustomed to accepting responsibility with good 
recor( f accomplishment. Desire connection with progressive organiza- 
tion. Age 42, married, employed. Available January 1. Address Box 
No. 465, care of INDIA RusBER Wor Lp. 


TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT OR CHEMIST—UNIVERSITY 
graduate, desires connection with progressive company. Long ex- 
perience in all the major lines of rubber manufacture. Location 
immaterial. Address Box No. 466, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


RUBBE R- ( “HE “MIST—P RE SE NTL Y EMPLOYE D, DESIRES NEW 
connection with a stable and progressive firm. Eight years’ experience in 
hose and belt design and manufacture. Age 34. Address Box 473, care of 
Inpr A Rt BBER WORLD. 


su PERINTENDENT—CHEMIST, 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
ical rubber specialties, extruded and press goods, calendered_ rubber 
and vinyl film. Address Box t No. 474, care of INDIA Ro BBER WORLD. 


CHE :MIST- SUPERIN’ TENDEN’ T wi’ r H z0 Y EARS’ “EXP ERIENC E 
1 compounding, development, and factory management for tires, tubes, 
nd extruded parts, rayon fabric prepara -_ —— s rolls, flooring, 
iral and synthetic rubbers. Production or technical sales. Address 
478, care of Inp1A RUBBER Wontp. 











SU PERINTENDENT-CHEMIST DESIRES NEW ‘CONNEC TIONS. 
“apable as DP gens ical manufacturing supervisor, or assistant factory manager 

ar f costs of manufacturing. Background is 20 years of intensive 
activity in the mz anufé acture of all types of mechanical rubber products. 
Address Box No. 475 . care of INpIA RuBBER WorLp. 


BUSINESS | OPPORTUNITIES _ 


PATENTS AVAILABLE TO. MANUFACTURERS OF SYRINGES 
on an exclusive royalty basis covering a flexible pipe attachable to any 
syringe, approved and endorsed by nationally known cancer specialists. 
Can be seen by principals in New York City by appointment. Address Box 
No. 470, care of InpiA RUBBER Worvp. 





“Ww ANTED. TO ESTABLISH A SALES AGENCY IN GREATER 
New York with a mechanical rubber manufacturer. Have sales office and 
Storage space available. Principals have had 30 years’ experience in both 
manufacturing and sales of mechanical rubber goods. Address Box 471, 
care of InprIA RuBBER WorLp. 





WANTED — Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete Rubber Plants through purchase of (1) 
capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and equipment, 
whole or in part. Personnel retained where possible, 
strictest confidence. Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 








WANTED 
RUBBER PRODUCTS PATENTS desired; large 
national mechanical Manufacturer; confidential. 
Complete details first letter. 


Address Box No. 341, care of InpIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 








SITUATIONS OPEN 


PRODUCTS DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST 


Must have detailed industrial knowledge to 
develop, with the aid of our laboratories, new 
products that will solve definite industrial prob- 
lems. Must have contacts and experience in spe- 
cific industries so that such products can be field- 
tested. This offer is made by a well-established 
Eastern organic chemical manufacturer with ex- 
cess plant capacity. Salary and liberal bonus 
commensurate with ability. Address Box No. 
461, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 














EXPERIENCED FOREMAN PREFERABLY WITH pins a 
ground of compounding and development. W ante 1 by old-established easter 
concern for department manufacturing molded, extruded, lathe cut, mis- 
cellaneous products, and roll covering. Address i xx No. 467, care of INDIA 
RusBeR Wor-p. 


RU B B ER CHE MIST WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
compounding development and factory processing Wanted by old-established 
eastern concern manufacturing mechanical rubber goods. Address Box No 
468, care of INDIA RUBBER WoRLD 


MAN 30-40 YEARS OF AGE WITH SU rERvEsgs* EXPERIENCE 
in calendering rubber and vinyl resin ympounds, referably with 
engineering training for methods work direc te d at scrap reduction. Plant 
located in New England pr neal Box No. 469, care of InpIA RUBBER 
WoRLp. 


PRODUCTION MAN TO TAKE FULL CHARGE OF ORGANOSOL, 
vinyl, and pyroxylin coating plant. _— be thoroughly expe rienced in this 
field. Exceptional opportunity for the ght party. Plant located in Metro- 
politan area. Only those with thorough knowledge will be considered 
\Write present connections, if any. All inf y9rmation held in strict confidence 
Immediate opening. Address Box No. 475, care of Inpta RuBBER WoRrLpD 

M: AN, AGER TO OPERATE EXPANDING MIDWEST RUBBER 
plant manufacturing mechanical molded goods. Must have exper- 
ience in handling men, manufacturing and molding methods, molds, 
trimming and handling equipment. Applicant must have had sue- 
cessful record. Address Box No. 476, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, giving full information including complete personal his- 
tory, peaitions held, ete. 

PRODU Ee TION CHEMIST FAMILIAR WITH PROC -ESSING AND 

‘ products. Ex- 
1 techn 








compounding fer rubber plant making mecha 
perienced in ‘hasiting men and familiar with 1 
Applicant must have proven record. Address 
Russer Wor-p, giving complete history 








CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 











| BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 

J hnical Service 
—Mechanicals 
Thread 





Consultation an 
Paper, Textile and 
Molded Specialties 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 
with completely equipped laboratories are prepared to render 
you Every Form of Chemical Service. | 
Ask for Booklet No. 15, "The Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business” 
New York 11, N. Y. 


29 W. 15th St. 





December, 1949 
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“CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT S| 


Continued 














SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


(SALESMEN—E STABLISHED CHEMICAL ¢ CONCERN REQUIRES 


perienced men, preferably with chemical education, to contact most indus 
tries throughout the Midwest. Our office knows of this ad Reply in detail, 
tuting age, reference, experience, salary desired ge ae Rox No. 480, 


are of INDIA RUBRER W orp. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE FOR SYNTHETIC RES- 
Furnish full particulars in first letter. All replies 
Address Box No. 482, care of Inpta RvuBBER WoRLpD. 


PECHNICAL. 
and adhesives. 
reated confidentially. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 1—WATSON STILLMAN L OW AND HIGH HYDRO- 
Pneumatic Accumulator (30003) pressure with imps, motors, and ac 
sori l x 48” Hydraulic sol g ith 4-16” 
*S, Various sizes. 1—6’ x 24’ Vulca lizer, 10( pressure, quick-op 
or. 6 Re vie and other Tubers 2's” to 8”. Als . calenders, etc 
uiries. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO: ING. 

NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK, Telephone BArclay 








p AR K ROW. 


FOR ‘SALE: ‘Oa new H. K. Porter #8—72” 
lender, stainless steel with foundation supports 
magnetic brake drive motor. Never removed 
hased late 1947. To be sold to highest bidde 
We reserve right to reject any and all bids. F 
» Western Electric Co., Inc., 100 Central Ave., 


dia oe ter 


de uble -end cone 
oan. ae 





Ke arny, N. 


h ising Dept. 
FOR “SALE: THREE-ROLL 22” X 60” RU BBER C \LENDER, COM- 
ete i 73 h.p. notor and drive. Calender roll has been. gre und recently, 
1 calenc rs is in A-1 shape. Your inspection invited. NIXON 


NITRATION WORKS, 

FOR S AL E: ALT 
Tablet machine 3”, Farrel 18” x 45”, 16” x 48’ & x oll Rubber 
Mills, also new Lab, 6” x 12” & other sizes up to “84” Rubber Calenders 
Extrude c Je well Re tary C utters. B aker Perkins Z 


Nixon, N. J. 





PRICES REDUCEI ). COLTON #5 hey Sete 






& 10( rm, jack. Mixers, also id lab. { 
Large stock Piydrauis Presses from 12” x 12” to 42” x 48” platens 
to 150 0 tons Hye ly aulic Pumps & Injection 








tary preform T 
rushers, etc. SE) 

¢ SURPLUS MaA- 
WEST STREET, 


Stokes & Colton si 

3”, Banbury 
BULLETIN. 
EIN EQUIPMENT ~ 
NEW YORK. 








S1 
XE w ORK 6, 





Cutting Press, Model ‘“A1” 
complete 


One Coulter Volumetric 
Reeves Variable Drive 
V” belts. 
Six Double Storage Ric hare lsor 
arranged to be use: 4 
electrical equipment. - 
vers, bag supports screens, drip pans, 
One HPM 450-ton press with two c n 
ACUSHNET PROCES 5 COMP ANY 
P. O. Box 965 
New B edford, "Massachusetts 

















MIXE RS: — 


cap. Stokes rotary 


HEAVY- DU ry 
100-gal. 


2 and 1 
sses. PERRY EQUI 





)-gal. 











punch pellet pre »-ME NT y CORP. 1524 W. Thompson 
St... Pinte, 2), 
FOR INTERC HANGE: COMPLETELY REBUILT #9 BANBURY 


nixer bodies, spray or jacketed, also #3A s eady to exchange 
with you for worn bodies and save time PINTERST ‘ATE WELDING 
SERVICE, 914 Miami Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 


















For Your 


RUBBER MACHINERY 


Buys of the month..... 


MILLS PRESSES 


aa ccveral) 42% 842-24" rams 

16” x 48” 26 x 50—5-opening 2-12” rams 

14” x 36” 40 x 40—4-opening 16” ram 
a 32 x 32—6-opening 16” ram 


ya : fl 24 x 24—2-opening 18” ram 


CALENDERS BANBURY MIXERS 
28” x 78” pane re : 
20” x 60” (almost new) #9, #3, #1 & midget 
18” x 48” 

16 x 42—5-roll 

12 x 30 

5 x 14—4-roll 








EXTRUDERS 


at 212", 34%", 4in", 6" & new 
National Rubber 8” 














In addition to the above we have available any and 
all machinery necessary for the processing of rubber. 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY C0. 


P. O. Box 88 Phone WAlbridge 0131 Akron, Ohio 











Efficient 


ccononiest NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 














Trenton, N. J., Akron, O., Chicago, Ill., 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Los Angeles, Calif., Stoughton, Mass. 











MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE mesa a FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 








December, 1949 
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United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


August, 


nti 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


UN™Ma? RED 
C 
984,590 
Ba 00 
> GR-S 155.048 
3 5,720 
34,574 
Nitr 126,678 
20,93 
( 14,17 
R r 1,37 
S 1,774 
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R 66,203 
R 
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7,183 
R r r 
B 1,666 
s 7 3,746 
R 
r 35,894 
Ss , 33,807 
He y 50,078 
R s g t 
sheets 179,674 
( S } t 
r 9,954 
rug es ater 
tair 
Ss , 22,985 
oO - 
Rut r er 
4G SS4 











20,619 


109,794 
3,981 


86,541 
46,783 









1e- 
ToTaLs 
GR LS 
ALL Rv: R Expr s 
Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 
UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 
rud MSV osaueee 562,828 
CTURED 
T 3} e 
TOTALS... 
GRanp TOTALS, 
ALL RUBBER REEXPORTS 


374 








1949 


<7 








O16 
a pny 
37,15 


9,336 
6,043 
53,956 
67,603 


37,716 


27,006 





August, 1949 


Guantity 


Crude and 


Imports for Consumption of 


Manufactured Rubber 
UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 


184,951,387 
6,105,826 
306,033 
254,707 
11,200 
9,592 
3,907,778 
1,005,765 





Valoc 


$15,828,526 

1,342,109 
66,002 
96,509 











MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


Rubber toys, except 
balloons. tase 
Hard rubber products. 
Rubberized printing 

blankets... 
Rubber and cotton 





utta perché 

factures 

Rubber bands.... 

Synthetic rubber pr¢ 

Other soft rubber 
factures 

TOTALS.. 
GRAND TOTALs, 
ALL RUBBER IMPORTS 


Source: Bu 





Imports (Con 
490 
ooT 
= =25 
7,558 

60 
920 
1,835 





gton, D 


August, 


$18,177,4! 





1949 
Val 
t’d) 
$23,221 
1 
695 
1.583 
673 
933 
is 
32,518 


$99,109 


ited States Depart- 
. 





United States Rubber 


All Figures in Lon 





19,870 
64,950 
7,663 


8,845 


229,130 


49,474 


102,466 
2,407 


42. 666 
98,492 


15,812 


63,320 


99,095 


355,257 


32,690 


$8,037,638 


$110,368 


$560 
8,517 


$119,445 












Nev 





m, ODC, United States Department of Cx 





g Tons, Dry Weight 
v Supply 





1,570 

0 

175 

0 
51,324 85,209 79,726 
0 17,813 19,297 


103,022 


mmerce, 








99,023 


Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, 
Production, Inventory, September, August, 1949; First Nine 


Months, 1949, 1948 





Inventory end of month 

Passenger and Truck and Bus Tubes 
Shipments 
1 





2,832,405 
2,944,817 


$4,457 


5,821,679 
4,950,533 
th 7,123,460 





213,098 


914,982 
69,203 


897,283 
; 644,031 
ntl ‘ 1.812,905 


ment ne . 3,045,503 





8,936,365 





equipment......... 3,007,260 

eS Pe eee eee 2,765,483 

es ees 69,240 

TOTAL 5,841,983 
Production 4,902,319 
Inventory end o 8,916,268 





Norte: Cumulative data on 
Source: The Rubber Man 








report incl 


3 


August, 
1949 
2,932,758 
3,807,181 
39,797 


















14.13 6,779,736 
- 10.61 5,538,251 
-10.12 7,925,593 
258,064 
655,331 
74,810 
— 9,20 988,205 
6.68 690,148 
—11.31 2,044,067 
3,1¢ 

4,462, 
114,607 
— 13.50 7,767,941 
~10.18 6,228,399 
—10.37 9,969,660 
3,190,391 
— 11.53 6,603,353 
— 5.17 5,169,382 
9.56 9,858,385 


de adjustments made in prior months. 


turers Association, Inc., New York, N. Y. 





3 36 
50,654,161 
49,103,085 


7,123,460 
2,808,607 


8,549,964 
3.333 








24,714,641 
408,691 
,080,793 
59,204,125 
57,536,418 
8,936,365 


4 
1 


24,661,825 
24,990, 
699,696 










8,916,268 





First 
Nine 
Months 
1948 
15,702,390 
33,266,843 

476,194 
49,445,427 
51,629,758 


7,847,949 


4,072,081 
5,890,939 
850,642 
10,813,662 
11,163,906 
1,954,254 


19,774,471 
39,157,782 
1,326,836 
60,259,089 
62,793,664 
9,802,203 





19,766,720 
31,999,414 
20,516 
586,650 
3,218,468 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 


Continued 











MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Cont'd) 
‘FARKEL -BIRMINGHAM MIXING MILLS ; 
x 48” and 16 x 40” 2-Roll Mills including 200 HP Gear reduction adr 
CHEMIC AL & PROCESS MAC HINERY CORP. 
146 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED: COMPLE TE RU DBER PL ANTS, \LSO ANDIVIDt \L 
ems such as 2-roll mill lenders, mixers and Banbury mixers. Address 
x No. 472, care of tens A ms BBER \VORLD. 
\\ \NTED: No : RUBB E ‘-R EXTRUDER, (¢ OMPLETE WITH 
id and motor. Address Box No. 481, care of InpIA RUBBER WorLp. 
VILL PURCHASE CURTIS & MARBLE DUSTING Tl nae, 
1 complete details. P. O. Lox 278, Gar den Grove, Calif. 


more wide. Send 





Where Needs Are _ Filled 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


bring prompt results at low cost. 














WANTED 


Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 
Other Raw Materials 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
80 Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 

















INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSEY 








: LL TUMBLERS 
and TRIMMERS 
SUB-ZERO ROTARY TUMBLER 


(Deflashing by Cold Tumbling) 


HIGH-SPEED TRIMMER 


(Machine Trimming of Rubber) 
WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING MACHINE CO. 


Division of 
KENT, OHIO 


International 


FERRY MACHINE CO. 
Export Sales Handled by Binney & Smith Co., 

















WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 























RUBBER GOODS 


e DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING 

RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 


SINCE 1880 








RAND RUBBER CO. 


DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 























GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 


NORFOLK, VA. 














COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS FOR RUB3ER : 


Second Edition 


A must for every compounder, with nearly 2,000 separate 
items listed. $5.00 in U.S.A.; $6.00 elsewhere. Add 2% 
sales tax for New York City. INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 
Designers and Builders of 
“V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latexing, Expanding Mendrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


(ory ii-lan dake 





December, 1949 


AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS 
MANDRELS 


868 WINDSOR ST. 


HOSE POLES 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 





ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, 
forged steel hubs for 1%”, 112” and 2” 
A Sg Gy Oy AO 22’, 15, 20 ang 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


CADIZ, OHIO 





with 
square bars. 
24” diameters. 


Racks, 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 
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FINANCIAL 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. ¥., and subsidiaries. First nine month 
49: net income, $10,796,526, equal to 
94 a common share, against $10,353,762, 
or $3.78 a share, in the 1948 months; net 
sales, $173,011,470, against $171,865,979. 


_ American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
u is, O., and wholly owned = sub- 
sidiaries. Nine months to September 30: 
$788,230, equal to 79¢ a com 
mon share, against $416,713, or 24¢ a 
share, in the corresponding period of 1948; 
net sales, $25,406,398, against $29,269,636. 





Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and wholly owned subsidiaries. 








Ni hs ended September 30: net 
profit, $2,297,098, equal to 92¢ each on 
Zs ‘ommon shares, compared with 
$2, . or 98¢ a share, in the like 
period last year; sales, $92,852,937, against 
$89,676,7 income taxes,  $1,805.000, 
against $1,560,000 


Chicago, Ill. First 


Belton Mfg. Co., 


nil nths, 1949: net income, $275,596, 
al to 86¢ a share, against $639,456, or 
$1.9! share, in the like period last year. 


Brunswick- Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 


and subsidiaries. Nine months 





> - 


ended September 30: net profit, $1,323,587, 
equal t $2.75 each on 450,000 common 
shares mtrasted with $1,758,884, or $3.69 


a share, in the 1948 months; net sales, $21,- 
t $23,090,953; federal in- 
015,000, against $1,200,000. 












N. Y. First nine months, 1949: consolidated 





+ y >] = 
n¢ e, $4,621,47 equal to $2.87 a 
S gainst $4,822,626, or $2.99 a share 
in t 948 months 


Findlay, 
$182, 


— Tire & Rubber Co., 


O nine months, 1949 : 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti- 


mo: Md., and wholly owned domestic 
subs s. First three quarters, 1949: 

me, $1,185,979, equal to $1.14 eac! 
n 1,207,790 common. shares, contrasted 
with $4, 114,87¢ or $3.07 a share, in the 
1948 : net sales, $64,791,615, 
agains feder% al income tax, 
$1. 2,600,275 





Toledo, O., and wholly 


DeVilbiss 0; 





owned subsidiaries. Nine months ended 
September 30: net profit, $26 7,508, equal 
to 8¥¢ each on 300,000 capital shares. con- 
trasted with $460,969, or $1.53 a share, i 
t] rresponding period ot 1948; tederal 
ta ision, $262,000. against $341,700. 


Flintkote Co., New York, N. Y., and 





subsidiaries. January 1-October 8, 1949: 
net me, $4,303,321, equal to $3.20 each 
on 935 common shares, compared with 





in the c 
period of 1948; net. sales, 


against $64,683,038 


> 4 671 - ‘ > « har 
$0,480,671, or $4.92 a share, 














E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., and wholly owned 
subsidiaries. First three quarters, 1949: 
net profit, $135,994,725, equal to $2.85 each 
on 44,788,151 common shares outstanding, 
contrasted with $101,570,845, or $2.09 each 
on 44,600,552 shares, in the A ig 
year’s quarters; federal tax provisions 
$81,750,000 against $63,890,000. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Nine months to September 30: consolidated 
net income, $502,414,029, equal to $11.21 a 
common share, compared with $327,155.- 
222, $7.22 a share, in last year’s period; 
sales, $4,458,079,585, against $3,436,331,- 
992; income taxes, $366,472,000, against 
$260,385,000. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., and 
subsidiaries. Nine months ended September 
30: net income, $12,451,690, equal to $8.34 
a common share, contrasted with $16,586,- 
027, or $11.50 a share, a year earlier; net 
or $283,393,796, against $309,422,823 : 
reserve for contingencies, etc.. $3,000,000, 
against $5,000,000. 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
First three quarters, 1949: net earnings, 
$336,119, equal to $1.21 each on 278,714 
capital shares, contrasted with $390,186 a 
year earlier; sales, $14,648,272, against 
$13,859,782 


Johns-Manville Corp., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. Nine months t 
September 30: consolidated net earnings, 
$10,433,027, equal to $3.52 a cemmion share, 
against $10,845,218, or $3.67 a share, in the 
1948 months; sales, $119,313,554, against 
$122.339,639, 


oO 





National Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J., and wholly owned subsidi- 
5. Nine months ended September 30: 
profit, $3,680,999, equal to $3.69 eacl 
common shares, compared with 
5 each on 953,779, shares, 
in the corresponding period of 1948; net 
sales, $50,382,516, against $36,123,543; fed- 
eral and Canadian income taxes, $2,396,- 
975, against $1,340,828 





Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles, Cal 
Nine months ended September 30> net 


$1,136,839, equal to $3 a shar 


profit, 
2. or $3.84 a share, a year 


against $1,456,53 
earlier. 


_Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswic 
J... and domestic subsidiaries. Nine 
months ended September 30: net incon 
$6,960,830, equal to $3.52 a common share, 
against $8,515,810, or $4.58 a share, in tl 
1948 period; net sales, $101,419,112 
against $100,372,584. 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. First 
nine months, 1949: net income, $s. 356,242, 
equal to $3.03 each on 1,617,125 common 
shares, contrasted with $6,831, 770, or $5.67 
each on 1,125,825 shares, a year earlier; 
net sales, $148,912,973, against $144,615.- 
188. 


Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Monro 
Mich. Year ended June 30: net profit 


$860,000, equal to $2.16 a common 
share, compared with $539,891, or $1.18 a 


share, in the preceding fiscal year; net 
sales, $18,069,733, against $13,330,782. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. St. 
Paul, Minn., and subsidiaries. First nine 
months, 1949: net profit, $9,942,407, equal 
to $4.89 each on 1,972,845 common shares, 
compared with $9,358,641, or $4.64  eacl 
on 1,951,530 shares, a year earlier; net 
sales, $83,200,660, against $79,841,184. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 
First three quarters, 1949: net incom 
$11,555,833, equal to $2.48 a common share, 
against $11,568,483, or $2.51 a share, in tl 
like period last year; net sales, $121,372.- 


141, against $119,382,197. 


Union + ae & Carbon Corp., — Ww 
York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. First nit 
months, 1949: net income, $66,429,392, equal 
to $2.30 a capital share, compared with 
$73,596,110, or $2.55 a share, in the 1948 
$434,523,727, agains 
taxes, $38,468,292 


period; net sales, 
$463.299,272; income 
against $44,395,365. 
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They’re important to this young South American 
guanaco. He concentrates on each one, just as the 
Sid Richardson Carbon Company concentrated on each 
detail in acquiring the natural resources, setting up the 
facilities and building the organization to guarantee 
your present and future supply of highest quality 
channel blacks, TEXAS “E’’ and TEXAS “M” 


Let us show you why the completeness of our re- 


sources is important to your future. 


Sid Richards 


C A R BON C 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 








TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 
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A. Schulman Inc. 
Kidber and Peadica 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 
AKRON, OHIO e@ NEW YORK CITY @ BOSTON, MASS. @ JERSEY CITY, N. J 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. © HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 





Check these 
Important 
Advantages 


These advantages are not mere 
claims, but have been demonstrated ove 
and over by the use of Climco Processed 
Liners in all kinds of rubber plants during 
the last 27 years. Surely, in the interests 
of better production at less cost, Climco 
Liners are worthy of use in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. e Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘BLUELINER”’ 


SERVING THE RUBBER INDUSTRY FOR 27 








